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PREFACE to | the QUARTO EDI 
TION of this PLAY, 1609. 


A never Writer, to an ever Reader. Newss. 


E TERNALL reader, you have heere a new 8 never stalꝰd 
with the stage, never clapper-claw'd with the palmes of the 

vulger, and yet passing full of the palme comicall ; for it is a 
birth of your braine, that never under-tooke any We com- 
micall, vainely: and were but the vaine names of commedies 
changde ſor the titles of commodities, or of playes for pleas; 
you should see all those grand censors, that now stile them such 
vanities, flock to them for the maine grace of their gravities: 


life, that they serve for the most common commentaries of all 
the actions of our lives, shewing such a dexteritie and power 
of witte, that the most displeased with playes, are pleasd with 
his commedies. And all such dull and heavy witted world- 
lings, as were never capable of the witte of a commedie, com- 
ming by report of them to his representations, have found that 
witte there, that they never found in them-selves, and have 
parted better-wittied then they came : feeling an edge of 
witte set upon them, more than ever they dreamd they had 
braine to grind it on. So much and such savored salt of witte 
is in his commedies, that they seem (for their height of plea» 
Sure) to be borne in that sea that brought forth Venus, 
Amongst all there is none more witty than · this: and had 1 
time I would comment upon it, though I know it needs not 
(for ſp much as will make you think your testern well bestowd), 

but for 0 much i worth, as even poore I know to be stuft im it. It 

C OL deserves 
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deserves such a labour, as well as the best commedy in Terence 
or Plautus. And beleeve this, that when hee is gone, and 
his commedies out of sale, you will scramble for them, and 
set up a new English inquisition. Take this for a warning, 
and at the perill of your pleasures losse, and judgements, re- 
ſuse not, nor like this the lesse, for not being sullied with the 
smoaky breath of the multitude; but thank fortune for the 
spape it hath made amongst you. Since by the grand posses- 
sors wills I believe you should have prayd for them rather then 
beene prayd. And so I leave all such to bee prayd for (for the 
states of their wits healths) chat will not praise it. Vale. 185 
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M.. Pope (after porn Wan ks that a Y of 

Troilus and Cressida was originally the work of one Lollius, a 
Lombard (of whom Gascoigne speaks in Dax Bartholmewe 
his first Triumph : Since Lollius and, Chaucer both, make 
doubt upon that glose“); but Dryden goes yet further. He de- 
clares it to have been written in Latin verse, and that Chaucer 
translated it. Lollius was a historiographer of Urbino in 
Italy. Shakspere received the greatest part of his materials 
for the structure of this play from the Troye Boke of Lydgate. 
Lydgate was not much more than a translator of Guido of 
Columpna, who was of Messina in Sicily, ' and wrote his 
History of Troy in Latin, after Dictys Cretensis, and Dares 
Phrygius, in 1287. On these, as Mr. Warton observes, he 
engrafted many new romantic inventions, which the taste of 
his age dictated, and which the connection between Grecian 
and Gothic fiction easily admitted; at the same time compre- 
hending in his plan the Theban and Argonautie stories from 
Ovid, Statius, and Valerius Flaccus. Guido's work was 
published at Cologne in 1477, again in 1480: at Strasburgh 
1486, and ibidem 1489. It appears to have been translated by 
Raoul le Feure, at Cologne, into French, from whom Caxton 
rendered it into English in 1471, under the title of his Re. 
cayel, &c, so that there must have been yet «ome earlier edition 
2 28 7 of 


vi OBSERVATIONS, Ce. | 
of Guido's performance than I have hitherto seen or heard of, 
unless his first translator had recourse to-a manuscript. 

Guido of Columpna is referred to as an authority by our own - 
chronicler Grafton. Chaucer had made the loves of Troilus 
and Cressida famous, which very probably might have been 
Shakspere's, inducement to try their fortune on the stage.— 
Lydgate's Taye Hole was printed by Pynson, 1513. In the 
books of the Stationers“ Company, anno 1581, is entered 
40 A proper ballad, dialogue-wise, between Troi/us and 
 Cressida."*, Again, Feb, 7, 1662: The booke of Trelvs | 

and Cressida, as it is acted by my Lo. Chamberlain's men.“ 
The first of these entries is in the name of Edward White, 
| the second in that of M. Roberts. Again, Jan. 28, 1608, 
entered by Rich. Bonian and Hen. Whalley, „A booke called 
the history of Troilus and Cressida.“ 3 . STEEVENS». 

This play is more correctly, written than most of Shak- 
9 spere 3 compositions, but i it is not one of those in which either 
the extent of his views or elevation of his fancy is fully dis- 
played. | As the story abounded with materials, he has exerted 
little invention; but be has diversified his characters with 
great variety, and preserved them with great exactness. His 
vicicus characters sometimes disgust, but cannot corrupt, for 
both Cressida and Pandarus are detested and contemned. The 
comic characters seem to have been the favourites of the writer; 
they are of the superficial kind, and exhibit more of- manners 
than nature; but they are copiously filled and powerfully i im- 
pressed. Shakspere has in his story followed, for the greater 
part, the old book of Caxton, which was chen very popular; 
but the character of Thersites, of which ii it makes no mention, 
is a proof that this play was written after Chapman had pub- 

lished his version n of Ar PP. NSON, - 
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In Troy, there lies the Scene. e e ee 2 & 
n Tue princes orgillous, their high blood chaf d, | 
Have to the port of Athens sent their Ships 


135 Fraught with the ministers and instruments 5 
0 Of cruel war e Sixty and nine, that wore 
Fl Their crownets regal, from the Athenian bay 


d 
a Put forth toward Phrygia: and their vow is made, 3 
To ransack Troy ; within whose strong emmures |, = : jo 


1 | The ravish'd Helen, Menelaus queen, i 
. | With wanton Paris sleeps; And that's the pul ah wy 
i, Jo Tenedos they come; Kan 
d And the deep-drawing barks do tire * = g 


Tiair warlike fraughtage : Now on Darden . 444 


þ The fresh and yet unbruised Greeks do pitch | The Fe 
of Their brave pavilions Priam's $ix-gated a A 
4 (Dardan, and Thymbria, Ilias, Chetas, Trojan; + ro A 
=_ And Antenoridas) with massy Staples, „ wo N 4 74 
4 = And corresponsive and fulfilling bolts, en 425+ 4 
"I Sperro up the gong of Troy —= | OY 
0 Now expectation, tickling skittish pirit s, N 9 
3 On one and other side, Trojan and Greed, 1 
rd Sets all on hazard ;—And hither am I come 

A prologue arm d ,—but not in confidence 8 1 n 
x / author's pen, or actor's voice; bu. ed 1 
3 In lite conditions as our argument. na 
P To tell you, fair belolders, that our ak 3 


; # 
j Leaps o'er the vaunt and firstlings of those b, 45 8585 
: ' Gunning in the middle ; starting en aaa ß, — 7 
- To what * digested in a play. r ee een e 
- = 4h; ay BY ws yo? A 
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viii PROLOGUE. 


Like, or find fault; do as your pleasures are; 


Vom good, or bad, tis but the chance of war. 
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Dramatis Pertonae, | 
MEN, 


PRIAM, 
HecTor, 
TROI L us, 
Parts, 
Dze1yHoBUus, 
HeLewvus, 
ZEnxas, 
PAnDARUS, 


Trojans. + 


 Carcnas, 


ANTENOR, 
MARGARELON, 4 Battard Son of plan. 


AGAMEMNON, 
ACHILLES, _ 
AJAx, 
MzeNnELAUS, 
ULysSSES, 
NEgsTOR, 
DromeEDEs, 
PATROCLUS, 
TuERSITES, 


Hz LZN, Wife to Menelaus, 

ANDROMACHE, Wife to Hector. 
Cas8ANDRA, daughter to Priam, @ Prophets 
Cxzss1DA, daughter by Calchas. ( 


ALEXANDER; Cressida's Servant." 

Boy, Page to 7. roilus. f 

Servant to Diomed. | | 
Trojan and Greek S 8 with ated Attendaxnts. 


SEN, Troy, and the Grecian Camp before it. 
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ITROILUs and CRESSIDA. 


— 

ACT I. SCENE 1. 
RE 5 e 
XZ Troy. Piciackets't Mane „ Paxpanvs, ond 
1 2 Len | i 
: Car L here my varlet, I'll unarm again: $1 


Why should I war without the walls of Troy, | 
That find such cruel battle here within? A Bray 
Each Trojan, that is master of his heart, 
Let him to field; Troilus, alas! hath none. 
Pan. Will this gear ne er be mace . 
Tro. The Greeks are strong, and Skilful to their 
. strength, $ | 
Fierce to their skill, and to their 3 valiant 5 
But I am weaker than a woman's tear, 
Tamer than sleep, fonder than ignorancez © 0 
Less valiant than the virgin in the night. 
And skill- less as unpractis'd infane x. 
Biij ——, 
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Pan. Well, I have told you enough of this: for 
my part, I'll not meddlè nor make no further. 1 He, 
that will have A . out 1 the ads must tarry 
the grinding. 2 

Tai. Have I A BY; 

Pan. Ay, the grinding; but you must tarry the 
boulting. | 

| Troj. Have I not ay ? ES 298 

Pan. Ay, the nn; ; but you must tarry the 
leavening. 3 

Tyoi. Still have I 8 

Pan. Ay, to the leavening : but here's yet in the 
word—hereafter, the kneading, the making of the 
cake, the heating of the oven, and the baking; nay, 
you must stay the cooling too, or you may chance tg 
burn your lips. 

Troi. Patience herself, what goddess e'er she ode, 
Doth lesser blench at sufferance than I. do. | - 30 
At Priam's royal table do I sit; Fe x4 
And when fair Cressid comes into my thanghts;+— 

So, traitor !—when she comes!— When is she thence 2 

Pan. Well, she look'd yester-night fairer than e ever 
] saw her look; or any woman else. | 

Troz. I was about to tell thee, — When my owe; | 
As wedged with a sigh, would rive in twain ; 

Lest Hector or my father should perceive me, 

I have (as when the sun doth light a storm) 

Bury'd this sigh in wrinkle of a smile: 40 

But sorrow, that is couch'd in seeming gladness, 

Is like that mirth fate turns to sudden sadness. 
58 Ta Pan, 


1% w 
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Pan. An her hair were not somewhat darker than 
Helen's (well, go to), there were no more comparison 
between the women, — But, for my part, she is my 
kinswoman; I would not, as they term it, praise 
her, — But I would somebody had heard her talk yes- 
terday, as I did. I will not dispraise your sister Cas- 
sandra's wit: but 5 2 

Toi. O Pandarus | 1 tell thee, Pandarus,— 50 


| When I do tell thee, There my hopes lie drown' a, 


Reply not in how many fathoms deep 


I They lie indrench'd. I tell thee, I am mad 
In Cressid's love: Thou answer'st, She is fair 


Pour'st in-the open ulcer of my heart = 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait; her voice 


F | Handlest in thy discourse: O that her hand! 


In whose comparison all whites are ink, 


Writing their own reproach; to whose soſt seizure 
The cygnet's down is harsh, and spirit of sense 60 
Hard as the palm of ploughman! This thou tell'st me, 


As true thou tell'st me, when I say—T love her; 
But, saying thus, instead of oil and balm, 
Thou lay'st in every gash that _ hath yven me 
The knife that made it, RI 
Pan. I speak no more than truth. | 
Troꝛ. Thou dost not speak so much. EL 
Pan. *Faith, I'll not meddle in't. Let beben aby 


is: if she be fair, tis the better for her; an she be 


not, she has the mends in her own , {> a 
Troi. Good Pandarus | How now, Pandarus ? 
Fas I have had my labour for my travel; ill- 

thovght | 
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thought on of her, and ill thought on of you : gone 
between and between, but small thanks for my labour. 

. Troz. What, art thou angry, Pandarus ? what, with 
me ? | 

Pan. Because she is kin to me, therefore chats a 
so fair as Helen: an she were not kin to me, she 
would be as fair on Friday, as Helen is on Sunday. 
But what care I? I care not, an she were a black-a- 
moor; *tis all one to me. 81 

Troi. Say I, she is not fair? 

Pan. I do not care whether you do or no. She's a 
fool, to stay behind her father; let her to the Greeks; 
and so I'll tell her, the next time I see her: for my 
part, I'll meddle nor make no more in the matter. 

Trot. Pandarus,— \ 

Pan. Not I. | 

Trot. Sweet Pandarus,— 

Pan. Pray you, speak no more to me; I will leave 
all as I found it, and there an end. [Exit Pad DARus. 

| [ Sound Alarum. 

Troi. Peace, you ungracious clamours! peace, rude 

Sounds! 92 
Fools on both sides! Helen must . be fair, 
When with your blood you daily paint her thus. 

I cannot fight upon this argument; 

It is too starv'd a subject for my sword. 

But Pandarus—O gods, how do you plague me! 
I cannot come to Cressid, but by Pandar ; 
And he's as teachy to be woo'd to woo, 

As she is stubborn-chaste against all suit. 
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Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne's love, 
What Cressid is, what Pandar, and what we ? 
Her bed is India; there she lies, a pearl: 
Between our Ilium, and where she resides, 


| Let it be call'd the wild and wandering flood; 


Ourself, the merchant; and this sailing Pandar, 
Our doubtful r our convoy, and our bark. 


[Alarum. ] Enter Auras. | 


ne, How now, prince Troilus ? wherefore f not 


afield ? | 1 8 
Troi. Because not nn 5 This woman's answer 
For womanish it is to be from thence. i eee 


What news, ZEneas, from the field to-day? 
Ane. That Paris is returned home, and hurt. 
Tro:. By whom, ZEneas ? | | 
Ane, Troilus, by Menelaus. 

Tro. Let Paris bleed: tis but a scar to scorn; 


Faris is gor'd with Menelaus' horn. [ Alarum. 


Ene. Hark! what good sport is out of town to- 
day! 
Troi. Better at home, if would I * were may. 


But, to the sport abroad; - Are uu bound thither 7 


ne, In all swift haste. 10 
Troi. Come, go we then together.  F[ Exeunt, 


| SCENE 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. Ad 1. 


— JI. 


A Street. Enter Citrarva; and ALEXANDER her 
Servant. 


Cre. Who. were ſm went 1 ? 
Serv. Queen Hecuba, and Helen. 
Cre. And whither go they ? 
\ Serv. Up to the eastern tower, 
Whose height commands as subject all the vale, 
To see the battle. Hector, whose patience 
Is, as a virtue, fix'd, to-day was mov'd: | 
He chid Andromache, and struck his armourer ; 
And, like as there were husbandry in war, 
Before the sun rose, he was harness'd light, 
And to the field goes he; where every flower 
Did, as a prophet, weep what it foresaw 
In Hector's wrath. _ 
Cre. What was his cause of ert | | 
Serv. The noise goes, ar, There is among the 
Greeks q 
A lord of Trojan blood, nephew to Hector; 
They call him Ajax. 
Cre. Good; And what of bim? © 
Serv. They say he is a very man per e, 140 
And stands alone. q 
Cre. So do all men; unless they are drunk, sick, | 
or have no legs. 
Serv. This . lady, hath robb'd * bom of | 
their 
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their particular additions; he is as valiant as thelion, 
churlish as the bear, slow as the elephant: a man in- 
to whom nature hath so crowded humours, that his 
valour is crushed into folly, his folly sauced with dis- 
cretion: there is no man hath a virtue, that he hath not 
a glimpse of; nor any man an attaint, but he carries 
some stain of it: he 1s melancholy without cause, and 
merry against the hair: He hath the joints of every 
I thing; but every thing so out of joint, that he is a 
3 gouty Briareus, many hands and no use; or pur- 
bun ded Argus, all eyes and no sight. * rat. 
XZ Cre. But how should this man, that makes me 
smile, make Hector angry?" 
X Serv. They say, be yesterday cop'd Hector in tlie 
battle, and struck him down; the disdain and shanie 
whereof hath ever since n. Hector nn and 
IF waking, | n 


Enter PAN DBA RUS. 


e | Cre. Who comes here ? 
0 Serv. Madam, your uncle Pandarus, 
Cre. Hector's a gallant man. 
Serv. As may be in the world, lady. 
Pan. What's that? what's that? 
Cre. Good morrow, uncle Pandarus. 
I Pan. Good morrow, cousin Cressid : What do you 
„ talk of t—Good morrow, Alexander. How do you, 
cousin? When were you at Ilium? unn 
of | Cre. This morning, uncle. 
1 . | : Pan. 
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take heed of Troilus; I can tell them that too. 183 


not Hector. 
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Pan. What were you talking of, when I came? 
Was Hector arm'd, and gone, ere ye came to Nlium? | 
Helen was not up, was she? 

Cre. Hector was gone; but Helen was not up. 

Pan. E'en so; Hector was stirring early. 

Cre. That were we talking of, and of his anger. 

Pan. Was he angry? _ 

Cre. So he says here. M 

Pan. True, he was so; I know the cause too; 4B 
hel lay about him to-day, I can tell them that: and 
there's Troilus will not come far behind him; let them | 


Cre. What, is he angry too ? 
Pan. Who, Troilus? Troilus is the better man of 1 
the two. | | 3 
Cre. O, Jupiter! there's no comparison. #Z 
Pan. What, not between Troilus and Hector? Do 3 
you know a man, if you see him? 4 
Cre. Ay; if I ever saw him before, and knew him. 
Pan. Well, I say, Troilus is Troilus. 190 | 
Cre. Then you * as I say; for, I am sure, he is 


Pan. No, nor Hector is not in in some de- 
grees. 3 
Cre. Tis just to each of them ; he is himself. 1 
Pan. Himself: 4 poor Troilus ! I would, he 


Dos So he is. | 
Pan. — Condition, I had gone bare- * to India. 


Cre. He is not Hector. | Ac 
g | Fc AN. 
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Pan. Himself? no, he's not himself. Would a 

1? were himself! Well, the gods are above; Time must 
friend, or end: Well, Troilus, well, —I would, my 
heart were in her body !—No, Hector is not a better 
man than Troilus. 

Cre. Excuse me. 

Pan. He is elder. 

Cre. Pardon me, pardon me. | 

Pan. The other's not come to't ; you shall tell me 
another tale, when the other's come to't. Hector 
XZ s$hall not have his wit this year. | n 
Cre. He shall not need it, if he have his own. 

Pan. Nor his qualities. 

Cre. No matter. 

Pan. Nor his beauty. N | 
Cre. Twould not become him, his own's better. 
1] Pan. You have no judgment, niece : Helen her- 
self swore the other day, that Troilus, for a brown 


n. W favour (for so 'tis, I must confess),—Not brown 
90 | neither. 220 
is Cre. No, but brown. | Y 


Pan. *Faith, to say truth, brown and not e i 

Cre. To say the truth, true and not true. 

Pan. She prais'd his complexion above Firis F 

Cre. Why, Paris hath colour 3 
Pan. So he has. 

Cre. Then, Troilus should have too much: if she 
präis'd him above, his complexion is higher than his; 
he having colour enough, and the other higher, is too 
CO flaming a praise for a good complexion. I had as 
Ne "Fo | lieve, 
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ow Helen's golden tongue on commended Troi. 
lus for a copper nose. 292 


Dan. I swear to you, I think, Helen loves _ | 


better than Paris. | 
Cre. Then she's a merry Greek, indeed. 


Pan. Nay, I am sure she does. She came to him 
the other day into the compass'd window, and, you 
know, he has not past three or four hairs on his chin. 


Cre. Indeed, a tapster's-arithmetic may soon bring 


his particulars therein to a total. „ 57 eee 9 
Pan. Why, he is very young: and yet will he, with- 


in three pound, lift as much as his brother Hector. 
Cre. Is he so young a man, and so old a lifter ? 
Pan. But, to prove to you that Helen loves him;— 
she came, and * me her white hand to his cloven 1 
chin, | _ 
Cre. Juno have mercy How came it n * 1 
Pan. Why, you know, 'tis dimpled; I think, bis 
smiling becomes him better than any 2 3 
Phrygia. 250 
Cre. O, he smiles valiantly.: | | 
Pan. Does he not? 
Cre. O, yes; an twere a cloud in autumn. 4 
Pan. Why, go to then 3 to prove to * BY 
that Helen loves Troijus, — S 
Cre. Troilus will stand to the proof, if you'l prove | f 
it so. B 
Pan. Troilus? who, he esteems ber no more een 4 
I esteem an addle egg. | 
Cre. If "you love an addle *88 as well as you love 


an 
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di- an idle head, you would eat chickens the shell. 261 
92 Pan. I cannot chuse but laugh, to think how she 
im tickled his chin; — Indeed, she has a marvellous n 


hand, I must needs confess. 
Cre. Without the rack. 


im Pan. And she takes . her to > Py a z white hair 
ou on his chin. * 
in. Cre. Alas, poor chin ! many a wart is ben 


5 Pan. But, there was such laughing ;—Queen He- 
cuba laugh'd, that her eyes ran obe. 270 
= Cre. With mill- stones. | 

Pan. And . | 
Cre. But there was more temperate fire under the 
pot of her eyes; Did ber eyes run o'er too? 
Pan. And Hector laugh'd. 
Cre. At what was all this laughing ? $55 1 8 
X Pan. Marry, at the white hair _ _— N on 
Troilus' chin. | 
Cre. Amt had been a green hair, 1 1 Should have 
 laugh'd too. | . 280 
| Pan. They laugh'd not so mach at the hair, as at 
bis pretty answer. x 

Cre. What was his answer ? 

Pan. Quoth she, Here's but one and fifty hatrs on . 
chin, and one of them is white. | 
Cre. This is her question. | 

Pan. That's true; make no question of that. One 
and fifty hairs, quoth he, and one white : That white hair 
nu father, and all the rest are his sons. Jupiter! 
re quoth she, which of these hairs is Paris, my husband ? 
IN | Ly Die 


8 R 
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The forked one, quoth he; pluck it out, and give it him, 
But, there was such laughing and Helen so blush'd, 3 
and Paris so chaf'd, and all the rest so ee that 
it pass d. | 4 

Cre. So let it now; for it has been a gromt while , 
going by. L 

Pan. Well, cousin, I told you a ny yeaterday ; 
think on't. | 


eee, 299 
Pan. I'll be Sworn, 'tis true ; he will weep you, an 
*twere a man born in April. [Sound a Retreat, | 


Cre. And I'll spring up in his tears, an *twers a 
nettle against May. 
Pan. Hark, they are coming from the field: Shall 


we stand up here, and see them, as they pass toward 


Ilium? good niece, do; sweet niece Cressida. 
Cre. At your pleasure. — 
Pan. Here, here, here's an excellent place; here 

we may see most bravely: I'll tell you them all by 

their names, as they pass by ; but mark Troilus above } 

the rest. | 311 


Ex RAs passes over the Stage. 
PT Speak not so loud. 


Pan. That's Eneas; Is not that a hoes man > 


he's one of the flowers of Troy, I can tell you ; But 1 
mark Troilus ; you shall see anon. I 
Cre. Who's that ? 


ANTENOR | 
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Axr NOR Passes over. 


Fan. That's Antenor ; he has a shrewd wit, I can 


tell you; and he's a man good enough: he's one o' 


the soundest judgment in Troy, whosoever; and a 
proper man of person: — When comes Troilus?—['ll 


| Shew you Troilus anon; if he see me, you shall see 
| him nod at me. 322 


Cre. Will he give you the nod? 
Pan. You shall see. | 
Cre. If he do, the rich shall have more. 


- HECTOR passes over. 


There's a fellow !—Go thy way, Hector; — There's a 


brave man, niece — brave Hector 1 Look, how 


he looks! there's a countenance: : Is't not a brave 


man? l , 33⁰ 


Cre. O, a brave 5 : 
Pan. Is a' not? It does a man's heart good Look 


| you, what hacks are on his helmet? look you yon- 


der, do you see? look you there! There's no jesting; 
laying on; take't off who will, as they say: there be 


hacks! 
Cre. Be those with swords? 


Paris passes over. 


Pan.. ele any thing, he cares not: an the 
devil come to him, it's all one: By god's lid, it does 
one's heart good. ;—Yonder comes Paris, yonder 

C11) comes 
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comes Paris: look ye yonder, niece ; Is't not a gal. 
lant man too, is't not ?-Why, this is brave now.— 
Who said, he came home hurt to-day ? he's not hurt: 
why, this will do Helen's heart good now. Ha! 
would I could see T dalla now I— you shall see 
Troilus anon. 

Wee Who's that? 


HELENUS fasses over. 


Pan. That's Helenus,—I marvel, where Troilus 
is :— That's Helenus ;—I think he went not forth 
to-day ;—That's Helenus. 350 

Cre. Can Helenus fight, uncle ? 

Pan. Helenus? no;—yes, he'll fight indifferent 
well :—I marvel, where Troilus is!—Hark! do you 
not hear the PR crys Troilus > Helenus is a 


priest. 
Cre. What sneaking fellow comes yonder? ? 


TroiLUS passes over. 


- 


Pan. Where? yonder ? that's Deiphobus : ' "Tis 
Troilus! there's a man, niece !——Hem !—Brave' 
Troilus! the prince of chivalry ! £4 

Cre. Peace, for shame, peace 360 

Pan. Mark him; note him ;—O brave Troilus l.— 
look well upon him, niece; Jook you, how his sword 
is bloody'd, and his helm more hack'd than Hector's; 
And how he looks, and how he goes !—O admirable 
youth! he ne'er saw three and twenty. Go thy way, 
Troilus, go thy * ; had Ia sister were a grace, or 

5 pa bas 
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I a daughter a goddess, he should take his choice. O 
— XX admirable man! Paris Paris is dirt to him; and, 


I warrant, Helen, to change, would give an eye to 
1 


A 
boot. e 


Euter Soldiers, Sc. 


Cre. Here come more. 

Pan. Asses, fools, dolts! chaff bi chaff * 
bran! porridge after meat! I could live and die 1 the 
eyes of Troilus. Ne'er look, ne'er look; the eagles 
are gone; crows and daws, crows and daws! I had 

rather be such a man as Troilus, een 


* = 
and all Greece. 
8 


Cre. There is among the enn, Achilles; 3 A ber. 
ter man than Troilus. 

Pan. Achilles? a dray-man, a b eee 

Cre. Well, well. 381 

Pan. Well, well — Why, have you any discretion ? 
have you any eyes? Do you know what a man is? Is 
not birth, beauty, good shape, discourse, manhood, 
learning, gentleness, virtue, youth, liberality, and 
such like, the spice and salt that season a man? 
Cre. Ay, a minc'd man: and then to be bak'd 

with no date in the n. then den man's date is 

out. 

Pan. von are . a 0 one 3 not at | 


X what ward you lie. 391 


Cre. Upon my back, to 3 my belly ; upon 
my wit, to defend my wiles; upon my secrecy, to 
defend mine honesty; my mask, to defend my 

i beauty; ; 
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beauty; and you, to defend all these: and at all these 
wards I lie, at a thousand watches. | 
Pan, Say one of your watches. 
Cre. Nay, I'll watch you. for that ; ond that's'4 one 
of the chiefest of them too: if I cannot ward what I | 
would not have hit, I can watch you for telling how | 
I took the blow ; unless it swell past hiding, and then N 
it is past watching. 1 | 
Pan. You are such another! 


Enter TxolLus' Boy. 


Boy. Gin my lord would instantly — with * 
Pan. Where? 

Boy. At your own house; there he unarms 8 : 
Pan. Good boy, tell him I come [ Exit Boy]; I 1 


doubt he be hurt.—Fare ye well, 1 NIECE, | 
Cre. Adieu, uncle. EI 
Pan. I'll be with you, niece, by and by. 410 
Cre. To bring, uncle. .. 
Pan. Ay, a token from Troilus. 
Ere. BY the same token—you are a bawd. ® 
© [Exit Pax baus. 
Words, vows, das . and love's full hc ig 4 
He offers in another's enterprize: _ - ; 
But more in Troilus thousand fold I see 
Than in the glass of Pandar's praise may be: 
Vet hold I off. Women are angels, wooing; 
Things won are done, joy's soul lies in the doing: 
That she belov'd knows nought, that knows not this, 
Mien prize the thing ungain'd more than it is: 421. 
48 That 
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That she was never yet, that ever knee. 

Love got so sweet, as when desire did sue: 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach. — 

Achievement is, command; ungain'd, beseech : 

Then though my heart's content firm mA bear, 


"y 1 Nothing of chat shall from mine ove appear. 
en [Excunt | 
OL (: g 


SCENE J, 


ie Grecian Camp. Trumpets. Enter AGAMEMNON, 
E | Nes rox, ULYSSES, MENELAUS, wi any! | 


Aga. Princes, 
What grief hath set the nie on your e 7 
The ample proposition, that hope makes 439 
In all designs begun on earth below, f 
Fäails in the promis'd largeness: checks and disasters 
Grow in the veins of actions highest rear d; 1 
As knots, by the conflux of meeting sas, 
Infe& the sound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth. 
Nor, princes, is it matter new to us, 
That we come short of our suppose so far, 
That, after seven years“ siege, yet Troy walls stand ʒ 
Sith every action that hath gone before, — 440 
Whereof we have record, trial did draw 1 
Bias and thwart, not answering the aim, | 
And that unbodied figure of the thought 
at | | | | That 
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That gave't surmised shape. Why then, you princes, 


And think them shames, which * _— nought 
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Do you with cheeks abash'd behold our works; 


else 
But the 1 trials a geen Soom, 
To find persistive constancy in men ? 
The fineness of which metal is not found 
In fortune's love: for then, the bold and coward, 
The wise and fool, the artist and unread, 431 
The hard and soft, seem all affin'd and kin: 
But, in the wind and tempest of her frown, 
Distinction, with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light awayz _ 
And what hath mass, or matter, by itself 
Lies, rich in virtue, and unmingled. 

Nest. With due observance of thy godlike seat, 

Great Agamemnon, Nestor shall apply N 
Thy latest words. In the reproof of chance 460 
Lies the true proof of men: The sea being Smooth, 
How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk? | 
But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold | 
The strong-ribb'd bark through liquid mountains .cut, | 
Bounding between the two. moist elements, 
Like Perseus* horse: Where's then the saucy boat, 
Whose weak untimber'd sides but even now 470 
Co- rival'd greatness ? either to harbour fled, ' 
Or made a toast for Neptune. Even so 


Doth 
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„ Wpoth valour's shew, and valour's worth, divide 

4 In storms of fortune: For, in her ray and brightness, 

ht rne herd bath more annoyance by the brize, 
han by the tyger: but when splitting winds 
Make flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 

And flies flee under shade, W oy the thing of 


La 


courage, 
As rouz'd with rage, with rage doth oympathize, 
5t | I And with an accent tun'd in — _ 480 
Returns to chiding fortune. f : ek 


Ulyss. Agamemnon,— 
ET hou great — nerve and bone of Greece, 
4 Heart of our numbers, soul and only spirit, 
In whom the tempers and the minds of all 
Should be shut up,—hear what Ulysses Speaks. 
Besides the applause and approbation'” 
he which; —most eee, for Taye place and sway,. 
[To AGAMRMN ON. 
Y And thou most t reverend for thy mung life,. 
- [To Ne rok, 
J give to butts your Fo rg were such, 
\s Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 9 
hould hold up high in brass; and such again, 
s venerable Nestor, hatch'd in silver, 
it, 1 Should with a bond of air (strong as the axle · tree 
on which heaven rides) knit all the Greekish ears 5 
To his experienc'd tongue, yet let it please both, 
Thou great, —and wise, — to hear Ulysses speak. | 
Aga. Speak, Prince: of coral, 3 and . or” es | 
EXPeges- 115" 
T hat 
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That matter needless, of importless burden, 
Divide thy lips; than we are conſident, goo! 
When rank Thersites opes his mastiff jaws, t 
We shall hear music, wit, and oracle. fi 4 

Ulyss. Troy, yet upon her basis, had been down, 3 ; 
And the great Hector's sword had ** a master, 1 
But for these instances. 
The specialty of rule hath been ates ; ; 
And, look, how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow factions. 
When that the general is not like the hive, 9 
To whom the foragers shall all repair, 35 
What honey is expected? Degree being vizarded, 
The unworthiest shews as fairly in the mask. ; 
The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office, and custom, in all line of order: 
And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 
In noble eminence enthron'd and spher'd 
Amidst the other; whose med'cinable eye 
Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil, 
And posts, like the commandment of a king, VB 
Sans check, to good and Tod: : But, when er. zz 

- planets, 
In evil mixture, -to disorder IM 
What plagues, and what portents ? what mutiny ? 
What raging of the sea? shaking of earth? 
Commotion in the winds? frights, changes, horrors, | 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The 
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3 be unity and married calm of states 
I Quite from their fixure ? O, when degree is chak d, 
Which is the ladder to all high designs, 530 
The enterprize is sick] How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, | 
peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 
Ihe primogenitive and due of birth, | 
pPrerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 
EB ut by degree, stand in authentic place? 
ake but degree away, untune that string, 
\nd, hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
n meer oppugnancy : The bounded waters | 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 540 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: 
Strength should be lord of imbecility, 44 
And the rude son should strike his father dead: 
Force should be right; or, rather, right and 
(Between whose endless jar justice resides) 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then every thing includes itself in power, 1 55 5 
Power into will, will into appetite; N 
And appetite, an universal wolf, 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 330 
ust make perforce an universal prey, © 
And, last, eat up himself. Great 3 
his chaos, when degree is suffocate, 
Follows the choking. _ | 
And this neglection of degree it is, S 
That by a pace goes backward, with a purpose 
It hath to climb: The general's disdain'd ; 
D By 
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By him one step below; he, by the next; 
That next, by him beneath: so every step, 
Exampled by the first pace that is sick 560 
Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 

Of pale and bloodless emulation: 

And 'tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 

Not her own sinews. To end a tale of length, 
Troy in our weakness stands, not in her strength. 

Nest. Most wisely hath Ulysses here discover'd 
The fever whereof all our power is sick. 

Aga. The nature of the sickness found, nn. 
What is the remedy? _ 

Ulyss.: The great Achilles, —whom opinion crowns 
The sinew and the forehand of our host,— 571 
Having his ear full of his airy fame, 

Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 

Lies mocking our designs: With him, Patroclus, 
Upon a lazy bed, the livelong day t 

Breaks scurril jests ; | 

And with ridiculous and ane ation | 

(Which, slanderer, he imitation calls) 

He pageants us. Sometime, great Agamemnon, 
Thy topless deputation he puts on; 65280 
And, like a strutting eee ee conceit 

Lies in his ham- string, and doth think it rich 

To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 

*Twixt his stretch'd footing and the scaffoldage,. 
Such to- be- pitied and o' er- rested seeming 
He acts thy greatness in: and when he speaks, 


11. 
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71 
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'Tis like a chime a mending; with terms unsquar'd, 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon drop'd, 
Would seem hyperboles. At this fusty stuff, 
The large Achilles, on his press d bed lolling, 590 
From his deep chest laughs out a loud applausez 
Cries—Excellent {—' tis Agamemnon just. | 
Now play me Nestor ;—hem, and stroke thy beard, 
As he, being *drest to some oration. 
That's done; as near as the extremest- dds 
Of parallels; as like as Vulcan and his wife: 
Yet good Achilles still cries, Excellent! 
'Tis Nestor Tight | Now play him me, Patrocus 
Arming to answer in a night alarm. | | 
And then, forsooth, the faint defects of age 600 
Must be the scene of mirth; to cough, and spit, 
And with a palsy-fumbling on his gorget, 
Shake in and out the rivet :——and at this Sport, 
Sir Valour dies; cries, O !—enough, Patroclus ;— 
Or give me ribs of Steel ! I Shall split all 
In pleasure of my spleen. And in this fashion, 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 
Severals and generals of grace exact, 
Achievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
Excitements to the field, or speech for truce, 610 
Success, or loss, what is, or is not, serves 
As stuff for these two to make paradoxes. 

Nest. And in the imitation of these twain 
(Whom, as Ulysses says, opinion crowns 
With an imperial voice) many are infect. 
Ajax is grown self-will'd; and bears his head 

D 1j In 
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In such a rein, in full as proud a place 
As broad Achilles : keeps his tent like him; 
Makes factious feasts; rails on our state of war, 
Bold as an oracle: and sets Thersites 620 
(A slave, whose gall coins slanders like a mint) 
To match us in comparisons with dirt ; 
To weaken and discredit our exposure, 
How rank soever rounded in with danger. 

Css. They tax our policy, and call it cowardice; 
Count wisdom as no member of the war ; 
Forestall prescience, and esteem no act 
But that of hand]: the still arid mental parts, — 
That do contrive how many hands shall strike, 
When fitness calls them on; and know, by measure 


Of their observant toil, the enemies' weight, — 631 


Why, this hath not a finger's dignity ; 
They call this—bed-work, mappery, closet-war : 
So that the ram, that batters down the wall, 
For the great swing and rudeness of his poize, 
They place before his hand that made the engine ; 
Or those, that with the fineness of their souls 
By reason guide his execution. 
Nest. Let this be granted, and Achilles? horse 
Makes many Thetis' sons. : Trumpet sounds. 
Aga. What trumpet ? look, Menelaus. 641 
diem. From OO 


Enter ZENEAS. 


Aga, What would you *'fore our tent : 


Ene. Is this great Agamemnon's tent, I pray you? 
Aga. 


2 . — bs 
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Aga. Even this. 


ne. May one, that is a herald, and a prince, 


Do a fair message to his kingly ears? 


Aga. With surety stronger than Achilles' arm 
'Fore all the Greekish heads, which with one voice 


Call Agamemnon head and general. 


Ene. Fair leave, and large security. How may 


A stranger to those most imperial looks 
| Know them from eyes of other mortals? 
Aga. How? 


Ane. I ask, that I might waken 1 reverence, 


And bid the cheek be ready with a blush 


Modest as morning, when she _ eyes 


The youthful Phcebus : 
Which is that god in office, guiding men ? 


Which is the high and mighty Agamemnon ? 
Aga. This Trojan scorns us ; or the men of rr. 


Are ceremonious courtiers. 


Ane. Courtiers as free, as debonair, . 
As bending angels; that's their fame in peace: 
But when they would seem soldiers, they have galls, 
Good arms, strong joints, true swords; ; and, Wen 8 


accord ; 


Nothing so full of heart. But peace, Eneas, 


Peace, Trojan; lay thy finger on thy lips! 


The worthiness of praise distains his worth, 
If that the praĩs'd himself bring the praise forth ; 


But what the repining enemy commends, 


That breath fame blows; that praise, cole pores 


transcends. 
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Aga. Sir, you of Troy, call you yourself ZEneas ? 
ne. Ay, Greek, that is my name. 
Aga. What's your affair, I pray you? 
ne. Sir, pardon ; 'tis for Agamemnon's ears. 
Aga. He bears nought privately, that comes from 
Troy. 
Ene. Nor I from Troy come not to W him: 
T bring a trumpet to awake his ear; 
To set his sense on the attentive bent, 680 
And then to speak. 
Aga. Speak frankly as the wind; 


It is not Agamemnon's sleeping hour: 


That thou shalt know, Trojan, he is awake, 
He tells thee so himself. 
ne. Trumpet, blow loud, 

Send thy brass voice through all these lazy tents ;— 

And every Greek of mettle, let him know, 

— Troy means fairly, shall be spoke aloud. 
| [ Trumpets sound. 

We have, great Agamemnon, here in Troy 690 

A prince call'd Hector, Priam is his father, 

Who in this dull and long-continu'd truce 

Is rusty grown; he bade me take a trumpet, 

And to this purpose speak. Kings, princes, lords! 

If there be one, among the fair'st of Greece, 

That holds his honour higher than his ease; 

That seeks his praise more than he fears his pen; 


That knows his valour, and knows not his fear; 
That loves his mistress more than in confession 


(With truant vows to her own lips he loves), 700 
And 
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And dare avow her beauty, and her worth, 
In other arms than hers, — to him this challenge. 
Hector, in view of Trojans and of Greeks, 
Shall make it good, or do his best to do it, 
He hath a lady, wiser, fairer, truer, 
Than ever Greek did compass in his arms; 
And will to-morrow with his trumpet call, 
Mid-way between your tents and walls of Troy, 
To rouse a Grecian that is true in love: . 
If any come, Hector shall honour him; 710 
If none, he*ll say in Troy, when he retires, 
The Grecian dames are sun-burn'd, and not worth 
The splinter of a lance. Even so much. 

Aga. This shall be told our lovers, lord Æneas; 
If none of them have soul in such a kind, 
We left them all at home: But we are soldiers; 


And may that soldier a mere recreant prove, 


That means not, hath not, or is not in love! 

If then one is, or hath, or means to be, 

That one meets Hector; if none else, I am he. 720 
Rest. Tell him of Nestor, one that was a man 

When Hector's grandsire suck'd: he is old now; 

But, if there be not in our Grecian host 

One noble man that hath one spark of fire, 


To answer for his love, Tell him from me, — 


I'll hide my silver beard in a gold beaver, 

And in my vantbrace put this wither'd braun; 

And, meeting him, will tell him, That my lady 

Was fairer than his grandame, and as chaste 

As may be in the world: His youth in flood, 725. 
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I'll pawn this truth with my three drops of blood. 
ne. Now heavens forbid such RP of youth! 
Utlyss. Amen. 

Aga, Fair lord ZEneas, let me touch your n: 

To our pavilion shall I lead you, sir. 

Achilles shall have word of this intent; 

So shall each lord of Greece, from tent to tent: 

Yourself shall feast with us before you go, 

And find the welcome of a noble foe, [ Exeunt, 


Manent ULxssEs, and NESTOR, 


 Ulyss. Nestor, 
Next. What says Ulysses? 
| Ulyss. I have a young conception in my brain, 
Be you my time to bring it to some shape. 
Rest. What is't? 
Ulyss. This 'tis: 
Blunt wedges rive hard knots ; The eden pride 
That hath to its maturity blown up 
In rank Achilles, must or now be cropt, 
Or, shedding, breed a nursery of like evil, 
To over- bulk us all. | | 750 
Nest. Well, and how? | 
Ulyss. This challenge that the gallant Hector sends, 
However it is spread in general name, 
Relates in purpose only to Achilles. 


740 


Rest. The purpose is perspicuous even as substance, 


Whose grossness little characters sum up: 
And, in the publication, make no strain, 
But chat Achilles, were his brain as barren 


As 
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As banks of Libya,—though, Apollo knows, | 

'Tis dry enough,—will with great speed of judgment, 

Ay, with celerity, find Hector's 1 7 | 

Pointing on him. . Th 
Ulyss. And wake him to the answer, think yon? 
Nest. Ves, tis most meet; Whom _ you else 

oppose, | 

That can from Hector bring those oma off, 

If not Achilles > Though't be a sportful combat, 

Yet in this trial much opinion dwells ; 

For here the Trojans taste our dear'st repute | 

With their fin'st palate : And trust to me, Ulysses, 

Our imputation shall be oddly pois'd | 77 

In this wild action: for the success, bY | 

Aithough particular, shall give a 1 

Ot good or bad unto the general ; 

And in such indexes, although small pricks 

To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 

The baby figure of the giant mass 

Of things to come at large. It is suppos d, 

He, that meets Hector, issues from our choice: 

And choice, being mutual act of all our souls, 


Makes merit her election; and doth boil, 780 


As 'twere from forth us all, a man distill'd 

Gut of our virtues ; who miscarrying, 

What heart receives from hence a conquering part, 
To steel a strong opinion to themselves? 

Which entertain'd, limbs are in his instruments, 
In no less working, than are swords and bows . 
Directive by the limbs, | 


Ulyss. 
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Ulyss. Give pardon to my speech; 
Therefore tis meet, Achilles meet not Hector. 
Let us, like merchants, shew our foulest wares, 790 
And think, perchance, they'll sell; if not, 

The lustre of the better shall exceed, 

By shewing the worst first. Do not consent, 
That ever Hector and Achilles meet; : 
For both our honour and our shame, in this, 
Are dogg'd with two strange followers. 

Nest. I see them not with my old eyes; What are 

they? 15 | 

Ulyss, What glory our Achilles shares from Hector, 
Were he not proud, we all should share with him: 
| But he already is too insolent ; 800 
And we were better parch in Africk sun, | 
Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes, 

Should he 'scape Hector fair: If he were foil'd, 
Why, then we did our main opinion cru 

In taint of our best man. No, make a lottery ; 
And, by device, let blockish Ajax draw 

The sort to fight with Hector: Among ourselves, 
Give him allowance as the better man, 

For that will physick the great Myrmidon, 

Who broils in loud applause; and make him fall 
His crest, that prouder than blue Iris bends. 811 
If the dull brainless Ajax come safe off, 
We'll dress him up in voices: If he fail, 
Vet go we under our opinion still, 

That we have better men. But, hit or miss, 


Our 


hi 
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Our project's life this Shape of sense assumes, — 
Ajax, employ'd, plucks down Achilles Res 
Nest. Ulysses, 
Now I begin to relish thy advice; | 
And I will give a taste of it forthwith 820 
To Agamemnon : go we to him straight. 
Two curs shall tame each other; Pride alone 
Must tarre the mastiffs on, as twere their bone. 
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ACT Il. SCENE I. 


The Grecian Camp. Enter Ajax, and THERSITES. 


Aar. 
Tazxs 17 — 

Ther, Agamemnon—how if he * boils? full, all 
over, generally | | 17 8 

Ajax. Thersites, — 

Ther, And those boils. dig run 3 9 — 
did not the general run then; were not * a bach 
core? 

Ajax. Dog, — _ 

Ther, Then there would come zone matter from 
him; I see none now. E 

Ajax. Thou bitch-wolt's son, canst thou not hear ? 
Feel then. [Strikes Aim. 

Ther. 


I. 
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Ther. The plague of Greece upon thee, thou mun- 
grel beef-witted lord ! | 

Ajax. Speak then, thou unsalted leaven, speak: I 
will beat thee into handsomeness. 
+ Ther. I shall sooner rail thee into wit and holiness: 
but, I think, thy horse will sooner con an oration, 
than thou learn a prayer without book. Thou canst 
strike, canst thou? a red murrain o' thy jade's tricks! 
Ajax. Toads-stool, learn me the proclamation. 

Ther. Dost thou think, I have no sense, thou 
strik'st me thus? 23 

Ajax. The proclamation, 

Ther. Thou art proclaim'd a fool, I think. 

Ajax. Do not, porcupine, do not ; my fingers itch, 

Tier. I would, thou didst itch from head to foot, 

and I had the scratching of thee; I would make thee 
the loathsomest scab in Greece. When thou art 
forth in the incursions, thou —_—_ as Slow as ano- 
ther. | 1282 8 31 

Ajax. I Say, the proclamation, 

Ther. Thou grumblest and railest every hour on 
Achilles; and thou art as fulb of envy at his greatness, 
*25 Cerberus is at ren 8 3 1 that thou 

dark'st at him. 
Ajax. Mistress Thersites! 
Ther. Thou should'st strike . 


Ajax. Cobloaf! | 
Ther. He would pun thee into $hivers with his fist, 
as a sailor breaks a biscuit. | 41 
Ajax. You whoreson cur! [Beating hin, 


2 Ther, 
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Ther. Do, do. | | 
Ajax. Thou stool for a witch! 


Her. Ay, do, do; thou sodden-witted lord i thou 
hast no more brain than I have in my elbows; an 

assinego may tutor thee z Thou scurvy valiant ass! 
thou art here put to thrash Trojans; and thou. art 
bought and sold among those of any wit, like a Bar- 
barian slave. If thou use to beat me, I will begin at 


thy heel, and tell what thou art by "—_—_ thou thing 
of no bowels, thou ! = DG 
Ajax. You dog! 1 85 
Ther. You scurvy lord! 


Ajax. You curl | [ Beating him. 


Ther. Mars his ideot ! tay: rudeness ; camel ; 
do, do. 
Enter ACHILLES, and PATROCLUS. 

Achil, Why, how now, Ajax ? wherefore do you 

thus ? 
How now Thersites ? what's the matter, man ? | 

Ther. You see him there, do you? 60 
 Achil, Ay; What's the matter? 

Tier, Nay, look upon him. | 

Achil. So 1 do; What's the matter? 

Ther. Nay, but regard him well. 

Achil. Well, why I do so. 

Ther. But yet you look not well upon him: Fs 
whosoever you take him to be, he is + 

Achil. JI know that, fool. 


Ther, Ay, but that fool knows not himself. 5 
E Ajax. 
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Ajax. T herefore I beat thee. | 7⁰ 

Ther. Lo, lo, lo, lo, what modicums of wit he 
utters! his evasions have ears thus long. I have 
bobb'd his brain, more than he has beat my bones: 
I will buy nine sparrows for a penny, and his pra ma. 
ter is not worth the ninth part of a sparrow. This 
lord, Achilles, Ajax,—who wears his wit in his belly, 
and his guts — his head, —T'Il tell you what I say 
of him. 

Achil. What? 
ier. I say, this Ajax - N 

Achit. Nay, good Ajax. 

| [AJaXx gers tostrike him, AchiLIES inter pos, 

Ther. Has not so much wit. 

Achil. Nay, I must hold you. 

Ther. As will stop the eye of Helen's needle, for 
whom he comes to fight. | 

Achil, Peace, fool! 

Ther. I would have peace and quictiieds, but the 
fool will not: he there; that he; look you there, 

Ajax. O thou aum d cur! I . | 

Achil. Will you set your wit to a fool's-? 90 

Ther. No, I warrant you; for a feol's will shame it. 

Patr. Good words, Thersites. f | 

Achil. What's the quarrel ? 

Ajax. I bade the vile owl, go learn me the tenour 
of the proclamation, and he rails upon me, 

Ther. T'serve thee not. 

Ajax. Well, go to, go to. h 

Ther. T serve here voluntary. 
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Achil, Your last service was sufferance, *twas not 


voluntary; no man is beaten voluntary: Ajax was 


here the voluntary, and you as under an impress. 
Ther. Even so ꝛ—a great deal of your wit too lies 
in your sinews, or. else there be liars. Hector shall have 
a great catch, if he knock out either of your brains; 
*2 were as good crack a fusty nut with no kernel. 
Achil, What, with me too, Ther site:? | 
Ther, There's Ulysses and old Nestor, Whose wit 
was mouldy ere your grandsires had nails on their 
toes, —yoke you like draft oxen, and make you plough 
up the war. 110 
Achil, What, what? 
Ther, Ves, * Sooth ; To, Achilles | to, Ajax ! 
to! 
Ajax. I shall cut out your tongue. 
Ther. Tis no matter; I shall speak as much as 
thou, afterwards. 
Patr. No more words, Thersites ; peace. 
Ther, I will hold my peace when Achilles' brach 
bids me, shall I? 
Achil. There's for you, Patroclus. | 120 
"er I will see you hang'd, like clotpoles, ere I 
come any more to your tents; I will keep where there 
is wit Stirring, and leave the faction of fools. 
[ Exzt. 
Patr. A good riddance. 
Achil, Marry. this, sir, IS proclaim'd through all 
our host: 
That Hector, by the fifth hour of the un, 
E ij | Will, 
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Will, with a trumpet, *twixt our tents and Troy, 

To-morrow morning call some knight to arms, 

That hath a stomach; and such a one, that dare 

Maintain—I know not what; 'tis trash : Farewel. 
Ajax. Farewel. Who shall answer him? 1341 
Aclil. I know not, it is _ to lottery ; en 

He knew his man. 


Fs O, meaning you -In go learn more of it. 
[Exennt, 


* 5 n 


SCENE II. 


Ty. Palau's Palace. Enter PalAu, HECTOR, 
1 Pakls, and HELENUS. | 


Pri. After so many hours, Joes, Speeches spent, 
Thus once again says Nestor from the Grell; ; 
Deliver Helen, and all damage else : | 
As honour, loss of time, travel, expence, 

Wounds, friends, and what else dear that is consun 4 
In hot digestion of this cormorant war,— 140 
Shall be struck gf. Hector, what say you to't? 

He&.” Though no man lesser fears the Greeks than r 
As far as toucheth my particular, yet, 

Dread Priam, 
There is no lady of more softer bowels, 
More spungy to suck in the sense of fear, 
More ready to cry out—Who knows what follows g 


Than Hector is: The wound of peace is surety, 
8 4 | Surety 


2 * 


7 


10 
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Surety secure; but modest doubt is call'd | 

The beacon of the wise, the tent that searches 150 

To the bottom of the worst. Let Helen go 

Since the first sword was drawn about this question, 

Every tithe soul, mongst many thousand dismes, 

Hath been as dear as Helen; I mean, of ours: 

If we have lost so many tenths of ours, 

To guard a thing not ours; not worth to us, 

Had it our name, the value of one ten; 

What merit's in that reason, which denies 

The yielding of her up? | 2457 wt 
Trot. Fie, fie, my brother! Ws . 

Weigh you the worth and honour of a king, L 

So great as our dread father, in a scale 

Of common ounces ? will you with counters sum 

The past- proportion of his infinite? | 

And buckle-in a waist most fathomless, 

With spans and inches so diminutive - 

As fears and reasons? fie, for godly . 1 001 
Hel. No marvel, though you bits, 80 * at 

man, 1; 4 

You are so empty of them. Should not our father * 

Bear the great sway of his affairs with reasons, 170 

Because your speech hath none, that tells him so? 
Trei. You are for dreams and slumbers, . | 


You fur your gloves with reason. Here are your 
reasons: A 
You know, an enemy intends you e 93 


You know, a word employ'd is * 
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And reason flies the object of all harm: 
Who marvels then, when Helenus beholds 
A Grecian and his sword, if he do set 
'The very wings of reason to his heels ; 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 180 
Or like a star dis-orb'd ?—Nay, if we talk of reason, 
Let's shut our gates, and sleep: Manhood and honour 
Should have hare hearts, would they but fat their 
thoughts 
With this cramm'd reason: reason 220 respect 
_—_ livers pale, and lustyhood deject. 
- Hei. Brother, she 1 is not een what She doth cost 
The holding. 
Troi. What is aught, but as tis valu'd ? 
Hell, But value dwells not in particular will ; 
It holds his estimate and dignity 1090 
As well wherein 'tis precious of itself, N 
As in the prizer: *tis mad idolatry, 4 61 
To make the $ervice greater than the god ; 
And the will dotes, that is inclinable 
To what infectiously itself affects, 
Without some image of the affected merit. 
- Troz. I take to-day a wife, and my election 
Is led on in the conduct of my will; | 
My will enkindled by-mine eyes-and ears, 
Two traded pilots *twixt the dangerous shores 209 


Of will and judgment; How may I avoid, 


Although my will distaste what it elected, 

The wife I chose? there can be no evasion © © 
To blench from this,- 24. to stand firm by honour: 
bi BA - © a5 | We 


St 


We 


Me fear to Marrant in our native place! 
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We turn not back the silks upon the merchant, 
When we have soil'd them; nor the nn. 
by. viands 1092 . 4 N 
We do not throw in unreapeRtive ei diego} ty, 
Because we now are full. It was thought meet, 
Paris should do some vengeance on the Greeks : 
Your breath of full consent belly'd his sails; 210 
The seas and winds (old wranglers) took a truce, 
And did him service: he touch'd the ports desir'd ; 
And, for an old aunt, whom the Greeks held captive, 
He broug ght a Grecian queen, whose youth and _ 
ness } 
Wrinkles Apollo 8. nd makes pale tke marning. 
Why keep we her? the Grecians keep our aunt: 2} 
Is she worth keeping? why, she is a pearl, 
Whose price hath launch'd above a thousand A. 
And turn'd crown'd kings to merchants. | 
If you'll avouch, twas wisdom Paris went 220 
(As you must needs, for you all cry'd—6o, go), 
If you'll confess, he brought home noble prize, 
(As you must needs, for you all clapp'd your bande, 
And cry'd— Inestimable ]) why do you now 
The issue of your proper wisdoms rate 
And do a deed that fortune never did, 9 h 3D 
Peggar the estimation which you priz'd | 
Richer than sea and land? O theft most base; 
That we have stolen what we do fear to keep!!! 
But, thieves, unworthy of a thing so stolen, 230 
That in their country did them that disgrace, 
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| Cas. [Within.} Cry, Trojans, ory! - 
| Pri. What noise ? what shriek is this ?. : 
Doi. Tis our mad sister, I do know her voice, 
Cas. [Within.] Cry, Trojans! 
Hef, It is Cassandra. : 


Enter CASSANDRA, raving, 


Cas. Cry, "Trojans, ery lend me ten thousand 
eyes, 
And I will fill them with 8 tears. 
Hedt. Peace, sister, peace. 240 
Cas. Virgins and boys, mid- age and wrinkled 
elders, 
Soft infancy, that nothing canst but cry, 
Add to my clamours ! let us pay betimes 
A moiety of that mass of moan to come. 
Cry, Trojans, cry{ practise your eyes with tears! 
Troy, must not be, nor goodly Ilion stand; 
Our fire-brand brother, Paris, burns us all. 
Cry, Trojans, cry! a Helen, and a woe : 
Cry, cry, Troy burns, or else let Helen go. DExit. 
Hect. Now, youthful Troilus » do not these high 
strains 250 
Of divination in our sister work. | 5 
Some touches of remorse ? or is your blood 
So madly hot, that no discourse of reason, 
Nor fear of bad success in a bad n ed 
Can qualify the same? l 
Troz, Why, brother Hector, | 
We may not think the justness of each act 
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Such and no other than event doth form it; 
Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 


19 


Because Cassandra's mad; her brain- sick raptures 


Cannot distaste the goodness of a quarrel, 


Which hath our several honours all engag'd 


To make it gracious. For my private part, 
I am no more touch'd than all Priam's sons: 


261 


* 


And Jove forbid, there should be done amongst us 


Such things as would offend the weakest spleen 


To fight for and maintain! 


Par. Else might the world convince of levity 


As well my undertakings, as your counsels: 
But I attest the gods, your full consent 
Gave wings to my propension, and cut off 
All fears attending on so dire a project. 
For what, alas, can these my single arms ? 
What propugnation is in one man's valour, 
To stand the push and enmity of those 
This quarrel would excite? Vet, I protest, 
Were J alone to pass the difficulties, 
And had as ample power as I have will, 
Paris should ne'er retract what he hath done, 
Nor faint in the pursuit. 

Pri. Paris, you speak | 
Like one besotted on your sweet delights: : 
You have the honey still, but these the gall 
So to be valiant, is no praise at all. 


Par, Sir, I propose not merely to myself 
| The pleasures such a beauty brings with it; 


But I would have the soil of her fair rape 


-# _ 
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Wip'd 
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Wip'd off, in honourable keeping her. 
What treason were it to the ransack*d queen, 
Disgrace to your great worths, and shame to me, 
Now to deliver her possession up, | 5+ e 
On terms of base compulsion? can it be, | 
That so degenerate a strain as this, 
Should once set footing in your generous bosoms ; 
There's not the meanest spirit on our party, 
Without a heart to dare, or sword to draw, 
When Helen is defended; nor none so noble, 
Whose life were ill bestow' d, or death unfam'd, 
Where Helen 4s the subject: then, I say. 
Well may we fight for her, whom, we know well, 
The world's large spaces cannot parallel. 301 
Hed, Paris, and Troilus, you have both said well; 
And on the cause and question now in hand . 
Have gloz'd, but superficially; not much 
Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy: £ 
The reasons, you allege, do more conduce 
To the hot passion of distemper'd blood, 
Than to make up a free determination 
*Twixt right and wrong; For pleasure, and revenge, 
Fave ears more deaf than adders to the voice  g11 
Of any true decision. Nature craves, 
All dues be render'd to their owners ; Now 
What nearer debt in all humanity, _ 
Than wife is to the husband? if this law 
Of nature be corrupted through affection; 
And that great minds, of partial indulgence a 
| | Ta 
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To their benummed wills, resist the same z 
There is a law in each well-order*d nation, 
To curb those raging appetites that are 32⁰ 
Most disobedient and refractory. e 
If Helen then be wife to Sparta's king. 
As it is known she is, these moral laws 
Of nature, and of nations, speak aloud 
To have her back return'd : Thus te persist 
In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy. Hector's opinion 
Is this, in way of truth : yet, ne'ertheless, 
My sprightly brethren, I propend to you 
In resolution to keep Helen still; 930 
For 'tis a cause that hath no mean dependance 
Upon our joint and several dignities. 

roi. Why, there you touch'd the life of our de- 

Sign : 

Were it not hay that we more affected 
Than the performance of our heaving spleens, 
I would not wish a drop of Trojan blood 
Spent more in her defence. But, worthy Hector, 
She is a theme of honour and renown; | 
A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds ; 
Whose present courage may beat down our foes, 
And fame, in time to come, canonize' us : 942 
For, I presume, brave Hector would not lose | 
So rich advantage of a promis'd glory, 
As smiles upon the forehead of this action, 


For the wide world's revenue. 
Het, 
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He&. Jam yours, | 
You valiant offspring of great Priamus.— 
I have a roisting challenge sent amongst 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 
Will strike amazement to their drowzy spirits: 330 
I was advertis'd their great general slept, 
Whilst emulation in the army crept ; 1 85 
This, I presume, will wake him. I[Exeunt. 
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SCENE — 


5 The Grecian ap. AcniLues Tent. mn nun 
| SITES, 
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| How now, Thersites? * lost in the labyrint 
of thy fury? Shall the elephant Ajax carry it thus 
he beats me, and I rail at him: O worthy satisfaction 

would, it were otherwise, that I could beat him, 
whilst he rail'd at me: *Sfoot, I'll learn to conjure 
and raise devils, but I'll see some issue of my spiteful 
execrations. Then there 8 Achilles, —a rare engineer. 
If Troy be not taken till these two undermine it, the 
walls will stand ' till they fall of themselves. O thou 
great thunder-darter of Olympus, forget that thou 
art Jove the king of gods; and, Mercury, lose all 
the serpentine craft of thy Caduceus; if ye take not 
that little little less-than- little wit from them that 
they have! which $hort-arm'd i ignorance itself knows 


is so abundant scarce, it will not in circumvention 
deliver 


ll, 


390 
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deliver a fly from a spider, without drawing the 
massy iron, and cutting the web. After this, the 
vengeance on the whole camp! or, rather, the bone- 
ache! for that, methinks, is the curse dependant on 
those that war for a placket. I have said my prayers ; 
and devil envy, say Amen. ang ho! my lord 
Achilles! 8 375 
Enter ben 1 

Patr. Who's there? Thersites? Good Theraites 
come in and rail. 

Ther, If I could have remember'd a gilt counter- 
feit, thou wouldst not have slipp'd out of my contem- 
plation: but it is no matter, Thyself upon thyself ! 
The common curse of mankind, folly and ignorance, 
be thine in great revenue ! heaven bless thee from a 
tutor, and discipline come not near thee! Let thy 
blood be thy direction *till thy death! then if she, 
that lays thee out, says—thou art a fair corse, I'll be 
Sworn and sworn upon't, she never shrouded any but 
lazars. Amen. Where's Achilles? 

Patr. What, art thou devout? wast thou in prayer? 

Ther. Ay; The heavens hear me! | 


Enter ACHILLES. 


i d i 390 


Patr. Thersites, my lord. 

Achil. Where, where ?—Art thou come? Why, 
my cheese, my digestion, why hast thou not serv'd 
thyself in to my table 50 many meals ? . ; what's 
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Ther. Thy commander, Achilles; — Then tell me, 


Patroclus, what's Achilles? 
Patr. Thy lord, Thersites; Then tel me, I pray 


thee, what's thyself ? 

Ther. Thy knower, Patroclus; Then tell me, Pa- 
troclus, what art thou ? 401 

Patr. Thou may'st tell, that know'st. | 

Achil, O, tell, - tell. 

Ther. I'Il decline the whole question. Agamem. 
non commands Achilles; Achilles is my lord; I am 
Patroclus* knower; and Patroclus i is a fool, 

Patr. You rascal ! 

Ther. Peace, fool; I have not done. 

Achil. He is a privileg'd man.—Proceed, Thersites. 

Ther. Agamemnon is a fool ; Achilles is a fool; 
Thersites is a fool; and, as aforesaid, Patroclus is a 
fool. | | 412 

Achil. Derive this; come. | | 

Ther. Agamemnon is a fool to offer to command 
Achilles; Achilles is a fool to be commanded of 
Agamemnon ; Thersites is a fool, to serve such a 


fool; and Patroelus is a fool positive. 


Petr. Why am I a fool? 

Ther. Make that demand of the 8 
suffices me, thou art. Look you, who comes 
here ? | * 421 


Enter AGAMEMNON, ULYSsEs, NesTOR, Dio- 


MEDES, and AJAX, - 


Achil. Patroclus, T'll speak with no body :—Come 
in with me, Thersites. Exit. 
Ther, 
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Ther. Here is such patchery, such juggling, and 

zuch knavery! all the argument is—a cuckold, and a 

whore; a good quarrel, to draw emulous factions, 

and bleed to death upon. Now the dry serp:go on the 

Subject ! and war, and * confound all! 

| | [ Exit. 

Aga, Where is Achilles ? | 429 
Patr, Within his tent; but ill-dispos'd, my lord. 
Aga. Let it be known to him, that we are here. 

He shent our messengers ; and we lay by 

Our appertainments, visiting of him: | 

Let him be told so; lest, perchance, he think 

We dare not move the question of our place, 


Or know not what we are. 


Patr. I shall so say to him. [ Exit, 
Ulys. We saw him at the opening of his tent 
He is not sick. 75 439 
4jax. Ves, lion · sick, sick of a proud heart: you 
may call it melancholy, if you will favour the man; 
but, by my head, 'tis pride: But why, why? let him 
Shew us a cause.— A word, my lord. 
[To AGAMEMNON. 
Nest. What moves Ajax thus to bay at him? 
Ulyss. Achilles hath inveigled his fool from him, 
Nest. Who? T hersites ? e 
Ulyss. He. 
Nest. Then will Ajax lack matter, if he ww lost 
his argument. 
Ulyss. No; you see, he is his . that has 
his argument; Achilles. 451 
Fij | New 
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Nest. All the better; their fraction is more our wish, 
than their faction: But it was a strong nen a 
fool could disunite. | 

Ulyss. The amity, that wisdom knits not, folly may 
easily untie. Here comes Patroclus. 


Re-enter PATROCLUS. 


- Nest. No Achilles with him. 
Ulyss. The elephant hath joints, but none for 
courtesy 35 © 

His legs are for necessity, not for "RY 

Patr. Achilles bids me say—he is much sorry, 460 
If any thing more than your sport and pleasure 
Did move your greatness, and this noble state, 

To call on him; he hopes, it is no other, 
But, for your health and you digestion sake, 
An after-dinner's breath. 

Aga. Hear you, Patroclus j-—— | 
We are too well acquainted with these answers: W 
But his evasion, wing'd thus swift with scorn, 

Cannot out- fly our apprehensions. | | 
Much attribute he hath ; and much the reason 470 
Why we ascribe it to him: yet all his virtues, — 
Net virtuously on his own part beheld, — 

Do, in our eyes, begin to lose their gloss; 

Yea, like fair fruit in an unwholesome dish, 

Are like to rot untasted. Go and tell him, 

Wie come to speak to him: And you shall not sin, 
If you do say we think him over- proud, 4 

And under-honest ; in self-assumption greater, 


ty 


Than 
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, Than in the note of judgment; 3 and worthier than 
| himself, 
| Here tend the savage strangeness he puts on; 480 
y Disguise the holy strength of their command, 
And under-write in an observing kind 
His humourous predominance ; yea, watch 
His pettish lunes, his ebbs, his flows, as if 
The passage and whole carriage of this action 
I Rode on his tide. Go, tell him this; and add, 
| That, if he over-hold his price so much, 
We'll none of him ; but let him, like an engine 
o MW Not portable, lie under this report—— a8 
| Bring action hither, this cannot go to war: 490 
A stirring dwarf we do allowance give W 
Before a sleeping giant: — Tell him so. 
Patr. I shall; and his answer presently. 
[ Exit, 
Aga. In second voice we'll not be satisfied, 
We come to 1 with him. — Ulysses, enter you. 
[ Exit ULYSSES. 
Han: What is he more than another? 
70 Age. No more than what he thinks he is. 
Ajax. Is he so much? * he thinks 


himself 
A better man than I ? Ds 
Aga. No question. $00 
Ajax. Will you subscribe his thought, ankk ap 
he is ? | 
Aga. No, noble Ajax 3 you are as strong, as va- 
liant, 


8 Fiij | As 


As wise, and no less noble, much more gentle, 

And altogether more tractable. 

| Ajax. Why should a man be proud? 

| How doth pride grow ? I know not what pride is, 

| Aga. Your mind's the clearer, _ and your 

| virtues. Jn 2 

| The fairer. He that's proud, eats up himbelf: : 

| Pride is his own glass, his own trumpet, his 

1 Own chronicle ; and whate'er praises itself 516 

But in the deed, devours the deed i' the praise. 
Ajax, I do hate a proud man, as J hate the engen. 

dering of toads. 

Mest. [ Aside.] And yet he loves himeetf; Is it not 

strange? 


Fe Urvssks. 


« bh Achilles will not to the feld to-morrow. 
Aga. What's his excus? | 
Ulyss. He doth rely on none;  _ + 

-But carries on the stream of his dispose, 

Without observance or respect of any, 3625 

In will peculiar and in self-admission. | 

Aga. Why will he not, upon our fair enjoy) 

Untent his person, and share the air with us? 

Ulyss. Things small as nothing, for . sake 
only, - 

He makes important: Possest * is with a; 

And speaks not to himself, but with a pride 

That quarrels at self-breath: imagin'd worth 

* in his blood such swoln and hot discourse, 

2 1 2 That, 
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That, 'twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages, 530 
And batters down himself: What should I say? 
He is so plaguy proud, that the death tokens of ijt 
Cry—No recovery. 
Aga. Let Ajax go to Kid — | 

Dear lord, go you and greet him in his tent : 
'Tis said, he holds you well; and will be led, 
At your request, a little from himself. SAT gk 

 Ulyss. O Agamemnon, let it not be so! 

We'll consecrate the steps that Ajax makes, 
When they go from Achilles ! Shall the proud lord, 
That bastes his arrogance with his own seam; 541 
And never suffers matter of the world 

Enter his thoughts, —save such as do revolve 
And ruminate himself,—shall he be worshipp'd 
Of that we hold an idol more than he? 

No, this thrice-worthy and right-valiant lord 
Must not so stale his palm, nobly acquir' ; 
Nor, by my will, assubjugate his merit, 

As amply titled as Achilles is, | 
By going to Achilles: ? 3550 


— 


That were to enlard his fat-already pride 5 


And add more coals to Cancer, when he burns 
With entertaining great Hyperion. | 
This lord go to him! Jupiter forbid! 
And say in thunder—Achzlles, go to him. 
Nest. 0 1 is well; he rubs the vein of him. 
L Aide. 
5 N E 1 Dio. 
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Dio. And how his silence drinks up this applause! 


[ Asige, 
| Ajax. If 1 go to him, with my armed 6 
þ - I'll pash him o'er the face. i H 
# Aga. O, no, you shall not go. N 60 I 
( Ajax. An he be proud with ty: I'll pheeze his 
| pride :— be H 
Let me go to him. | | 
| Ulyss. Not for the worth that Seat: upon our 
| quarrel. | 
Ajax. A paltry insolent fellow. 1585 ; 
Nest. How he describes himself! I Aide. 
Ajax. Can he not be sociable? . 0 
Lyss. The raven chides blackness. IAside. 


Ajax. I'Il let his humours blood. 
Aga. He will be the physician, chat should be the 


patient. | _ F; 7/7 
Ajax. An all men were o' my 1 8 - aP0 
Ulyss. Wit would be out of fashion. | [Aide | 


Ajax. He should not bear it so, N | 
He should eat swords first: Shall pride carry it? 
Nest. An *twould, you'd carry half. [ Aside. 
Ulyss. He would have ten shares. | [ Avige, 
Ajax. I will knead him, *Ill make him supple :— 
Nest. He's not yet thorough warm : force him with 
praises : RM. | | Aude. 
Pour in, pour in; his ambition is dry. | 
* My lord, you feed too much on this dislike. 
[70 AGAMEMNON. 
Nest. Our noble general, do not do sos. 380 
Dio. 


61 
Dio. You must prepare to fight without Achilles. 
he. Why, tis this — of him does him 

Y harm. 5 | 
Here is a man — But tis before his face; 3 
J will be silent. 
Nest. Wherefore should you so? 
He is not emulous, as Achilles is. 
 Ulyss. Know the whole world, he 1s as os: 
Ajax. A. whoreson dog, that shall * thus wh 
. | 
Would he were a Trojan! V4 
Nest. What a vice were it in Ajax now— 590 
. Ulyss. If he were proud? | 
Dio. Or covetous of praise? 
Ulyss. Ay, or surly borne ? 
Dio. Or strange, or self- affected? 
. Ulyss. Thank the heavens, lord, thou art 1 sweet 
composure; 
Praise him that got thee, she that gave thee suck: 
Fam'd be thy tutor; and thy parts of nature 
Thrice-fam'd, beyond beyond all erudition : 
But he that disciplin'd thy arms to fight, ; 
Let Mars divide eternity in twain, * 600 
And give him half: and, for thy vigor, 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yield 
To sinewy Ajax. I will not praise thy wisdom, 
Which, like a bourn, a pale, a shore, confines 
Thy spacious and dilated parts: Here's Nester 
Instructed by the antiquary times, 
He must, he is, he cannot but be wise: - 
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But pardon, father Nestor, were your days 
As green as Ajax, and your brain so temper'd, 
Von should not have the eminence of him, 610 
But be as Ajax. | 
Ajax. Shall I call you father? 
Nest. Ay, my good son. 
Dio. Be rul'd by him, lord Ajax. 
Ulyss. There is no tarrying here; the hart Achilles 
Keeps thicket. Please it our great general 
To call together all his state of war; 
Fresh kings are come to Troy: To-morrow, + 
We must with all our main of power stand fast: 
And here's a lord, —come knights from east to west, 
And cull their flower, Ajax shall cope the best. 
Aga. Go we to council. Let Achilles sleep: 
Light boats sail swift, en greater hulks draw 


dee ß. Ereunt. 


ACT u.. SCENE 1 1. 


— 7 n * 


N. The Palace. Enter PAN DARus, anda Servant 
[Musick within. 


Pandarus. 


Friend! you! pray you, a word: Do not you 
follow the young lord Paris ? | 

Serv. Ay, sir, when he goes before me. 

Pan, You do depend upon him, I mean? 


Serv. 


0 
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Serv. Sir, I do depend upon the lord. 

Pan. You do depend upon a noble gentleman; I 
must needs praise him, | 

Serv. The lord be praised ! 

Pan. You know me, do you not ? 

Serv. Faith, sir, superficially. 10 
Pan. Friend, know me better; I am the lord Pan- 
darus. 

Serv. I hope, I shall know your honour better. 

Pan. I do desire it. | 
Serv. You are in the state of grace? 

Pan. Grace! not so, friend; honour and lordship 
are my titles :— What musick is this? 

Serv. I do but partly know, sir: it is musick in 
parts. 

Pan. Know you the musicians? 20 

Serv. Wholly, sir. 

Pan. Who play they to? 

Serv, To the hearers, sir. 

Pan. At whose pleasure, friend ? 

Serv. At mine, sir, and theirs that love musick. 

Pan. Command, I mean, friend. IR tan 

Serv. Who shall I command, sir? 

Pan, Friend, we understand not one another; I am 
too courtly, and thou art too cunning: At whose re- 
1 do these men play? | 30 

Serv. That's to't, indeed, sir: Marry, sir, at the re- 
quest of Paris my lord, who is there in person; with 
him, the mortal Venus, the heart-blood of beauty, 


love's invisible soul. 
Pan. 
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Pan. Who, my cousin Cressida ? 


Serv. No, sir, Helen; Could you not find out that 


by her attributes ? 
Pan. It should seem, fellow, that thou hast not seen 


the lady Cressida. I come to speak with Paris from 
the prince Troilus : I will make a complimental as. 
Sault upon him, for my business seeths. 41 
Serv. Sodden business! there's a stew'd phrase, in- 
deed! | 


Enter PArIs, and HELEN, attended. 


Pan. Fair be to you, my lord, and to all this fair 
company | fair desires, in all fair measure, fairly 
guide them !—especially to you, fair „ fair 
thoughts be your fair pillow 1 . 
Helen. Dear lord, you are full of fair words. 

Pan. You speak your fair pleasure, sweet queen.— 
Fair prince, here is good broken musick. o 

Par. You have broke it, cousin: and, by my life, 
you shall make it whole again; you shall piece it out 
with a piece of your n ;—Nell, he is full 
of harmony. | 

Pan. Truly, lady, no. 

Helen. O, sir. 

Pan. Rude, in sooth; in good sooth, very rade,! 

Par. Well said, my lord! well, you say so in fits. 

Pan. I have business to my lord, dear queen :— 
My lord, will you vouchsafe me a word ? 60 
Helen. Nay, this shall not hedge us out; we'll hear 
aun sing, certainly. . | | 


thn 
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Pan. Well, sweet queen, you are pleasant with me. 
t But (marry) thus, my lord. My dear lord, 
52 most esteemed friend, your brother Troilus 
- Helm. My lord Pandarus; honey- sweet lord, 
Pan. Go to, sweet queen, go to :—commends bim- 
- self most affectionately to you. 

Helen. Vou shall not bob us out of our melody; 1 Tf 
you do, our melancholy upon your head! 70 

Pan. Sweet queen, sweet queen; that's a sweet 
queen, i faith. 

Helen. And to make a sweet lady sad, is a sour 
offence. 

Pan. Nay, that shall not serve your turn; that 
shall it not, in truth, la. Nay, I care not for such 
words; no, no. — And, my lord, he desires you, that, 
if the king call for him at Ay you will make his 
excuse. 5 
; Helen. My lord an 80 

Pan. What says my ee th ; my very very 
sweet queen? 

Pan. What exploit's in hand ? where sups he to- 
night ? 

Helen. Nay, but my W 

Pan. What says my sweet queen? My cousin will 
fall out with you. | 

Helen. You must not know where he sups. 

Par. I'll lay my life, with my disposer Cressida. 

Pan. No, no, no such matter, you are wide; come, 
Four disposer is sick, «+ | 91 
Par, Well, I'll make excuse. 
an. | Re re Pan. 


1 
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Pan. Ay, good my lord. Why should you say— 
Cressida? no, your poor disposer's sick. 

Par. I spy. 

Pan. You spy! what do you spy i— iO give 
me an instrument.—Now, sweet queen. 

Helen. Why, this is kindly done. 

Pan. My niece is horribly 1 in love with a thing you 
have, sweet queen. 100 


Helen. She shall have it, my lord, if it be not my 


lord Paris. 
Pan. He! no, she'll none of him; they two are 


twain. | | 

Helen. Falling in, after falling out, may make them 

Pan. Come, come, I'll hear no more of this; I'll 
Sing you a song now. FLP 

Helen. Ay, ay, pr'ythee now. By my troth, sweet 
lord, thou hast a fine forehead. | 110 

Pan. Ay, you may, you may. 

Helen. Let thy song be love: this love will . us 
all. Oh, Cupid, Cupid, Cupid ! 

Pan. Love! ay, that it shall, i'faith. 

Par. Ay, good now, love, love, nothing but love. 

Pan. In good troth, it begins so: 


Love, love, nothing but love, still more / 
For, oh, love's bow 
Shoots buck and doe: TY | 
The shaft confounds 5 | 120 
Not that it wounds, | 

Hut tickles Still the sore. 


7e. 
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Tr lese lovers cry—Okh! ok! they die! 


Tiet that which seems the wound to hill, 

Doth turn ok! ok! to hal hal hel 

So dying love lives still: 

O O a while, but hal hal hal. | 

Ok | ok! nu hal! hal 
Ho hot 299 


1 In love, i' faith, to the very tip of the nose. 
Par. He eats nothing but doves, love; and that 


breeds hot blood, and hot blood begets hot thoughts, 


and hot thoughts beget hot deeds, and hot deeds i is 
love. 

Pan. Is this the generation of love? hot blood, hot 
thoughts, and hot deeds ?—Why, they are vipers : 


Is love a generation of * Sweet lord, who's 


a- field to-day ? 
Par, Hector, Deiphobus, Helenus, Antenor, and 


all the gallantry of Troy: I would fain have arm'd 


to-day, but my Nell would not have it so. How 
chance my brother Troilus went not ? 142 

Helen. He hangs the lip at something ou know 
all, lord Pandarus. 

Pan. Not I, honey-sweet queen. —1 long to hear 
how they sped to-day,—You'll remember your bro- 
ther's excuse ? | 

Par, To a hair. 

Pan. Farewel, sweet queen. 

Helen. Commend me to your niece. 150 

Fan. I will, sweet queen. [ Exit. Sound a Retreat, 
Gi J | Har. 
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Par. They are come from field: let us to Priam's 
hall, | 
To greet the warriors. Sweet Helen, I must woo you 
To help unarm our Hector : his stubborn buckles, 
With these your white enchanting fingers touch'd, 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of steel, 
Or force of Greekish sinews ; you shall do more 
Than all the island kings, disarm great Hector. 
Helen. Twill make us Proud to be his servant, 
Paris: 
Vea, what he shall receive of us in duty 1060 
Gives us more palm in beauty than we have 
Vea, over-shines ourself. | 
Par. Sweet, above thought I love thee. [ Exeunt, 
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SCENE II. 

; b ä j | 
PanDARUS' Garden. Enter PANDARUs, and Tror- ] 
| | _Lus Man, | l 
Pan. How now ? where's thy master? at my cou- WW 7 


sin Cressida's ? 
+ Serv. No, sir; he stays for you to conduct him 


Enter TROILUS. | | | 6 
Pan. O, here he comes,—How now, how now ? fe 
Trot. Sms walk " . $] 


$ » SE "aw 
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Pan. Have you seen my cousin? 170 
Trot. No, Pandarus : I stalk about her door, 
Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks, 
staying for waftage. O, be thou my Charon, 
And give me swift transportance to those fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds 
Propos'd for the deserver! O gentle Pandarus, 
From Cupid's shoulder pluck his painted wings, 
And fly with me to Cressid ! 
Pan, Walk here i' the orchard; I will bring her 
straight. [Exit PaM DARus. 
Troi. I am giddy; expectation whirls me round. 
The imaginary relish is so Sweet 181 
That it enchants my sense; What will it be, 
When that the watry palate tastes indeed 
Love's thrice-reputed nectar ? death, I fear me; 
Swooning destruction; or some joy too fine, 
Too subtle- potent, tun'd too sharp i in n | 
For the capacity of my ruder powers : | 
I fear it much; and I do fear besides, 
That I shall lose distinction in my joys ; 
As doth a battle, when they 1 8 8 on heaps 190 
The enemy flying. 


Re-enter PayDanvs. 


Pan. she s making her and he'll come straight: 
you must be witty now. She does so blush, and 
fetches her wind so short, as if she were fray'd with a 
Frite : I'll fetch her. It is the prettiest villain :—she 


G ij fetches 
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feeChes her breath as short as a new-ta*en sparrow. 
| [Exit PANDARvus, 
TIE. Even such 2 Passion doth embrace Jy bo. 
som: ä 
My ver beats thicker than a eres pulse; 
And all my powers do their bestowing lose, 
Like vassalage at unawares encount'ring 200 


The eye of majesty. | 
Euter PANDARUS, and Cx Ess DA. 


Pan. Come, come, what need you blush ? 3 $ 
a baby. —Here she is now: swear the oaths now to 
her, that you have sworn to me.—What, are you 
gone again? you must be watch'd ere you be made 
tame, must you ? Come your ways, come your ways; 
an you draw backward, we'l] put you i' the files. — 
Why do you not speak to her: Come, draw this cur- 
tain, and let's see your picture. Alas the day, how 
loth you are to offend day-light! an 'twere dark, 
you'd close sooner. So, so; rub on, and kiss the 
mistress. How now, a kiss in fee-farm! build there, 
carpenter; the air is sweet. Nay, you shall fight your 
hearts out, ere I part you. The faulcon as the terceh, . 
for all the ducks i' the river; go to, go to. 215 

Troi. You have bereft me of all words, lady. 

Pan. Words pay no debts, give her deeds : but 
She'll bereave you of the deeds too, if she call your 
activity in question. What, billing again? here's 

In witness whereof the parties interchangeabiy . Come 
in, come in; I'll go. get a fire, - [Exit Pax Da Rus. 
1 . N Cre. 
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Cre. Will you walk in, my lord? . | 

Toi. O Cressida, how often have I wish'd me thay . 

Cre. Wish'd, my lord {—The gods grant 0 wy. 
lord! 

' Trot, What should en grant? hoo makes this 
pretty abruption? What too curious dreg NE my 
sweet lady in the fountain of our love? 

Cre. More dregs than water, if my . have eyes. 


Troi. Fears make devils of cherubims; they never 


zee truly. 1 | 2291 

Cre. Blind fear, t that Seeing reason n finds safer 
footing than blind reason stumbling without A's 1 0 
fear the worst, oft cures the worst. 

Troi. O, let my lady apprehend no fear: in alt 
Cupid's pageant there is presented no monster. 

Cre. Nor nothing monstrous neither? 

Troi. Nothing, but our undertakings; when we 
vow to weep seas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame tygers; 
thinking it harder for our mistress to devise imposition 
enough, than for us to undergo any difficulty imposed. 
This is the monstruosity in love, lady, — that the will 
is infinite, and the execution confin'd ; that the de- 
Sire is boundless, and the act a slave to limit. 

Cre. They say, all lovers swear more performance 


| than they are able, and yet reserve an ability that 
they never perform; vowing more than the perfection 


of ten, and discharging less than the tenth part of 
one. They that have the voice of lions, and the act 
of hares, are they not monster? 2230 

887 61 . * Toi. 
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Tr0i. Are there such? such are not we: Praise us 
as we are tasted, allow us as we prove; our head shall 
go bare, till merit crown it: no perfection in rever- 
sion shall have a praise in present: we will not name 
desert, before his birth; and, being born, his addi. 
tion shall be humble. Few words to fair faith: Troi. 
lus shall be such to Cressid, as what envy can say 
Worst, shall be a mock for his truth; and what truth 
can speak truest, not truer than Troilus. | 

_ Will you walk in, my lord ? | 260 


| Re-enter PAN DARus. 


Pan, W What, blushing till ? have you not done 
talking yet ? 

Cre. Well, uncle, what folly I ab. I dedicate 
to you. 

Pan. I thank you for chat; if my lord get a boy 
of you, you'll give him me: Be true to my lord ; if 
he flinch, chide me for it. 

Trot, You know now your hostages ; ; your uncle's. 
word, and my firm faith, 269 
Pan. Nay, I'll give my word for har too; our 
kindred, though they be long ere they are woo'd, 
they are constant, being won: they are burrs, I can 
tell you ; they'll stick where they are thrown. 

Cre. Boldness comes to me now, and anne me 

heart 
prince Troilus, I have lov'd you night ang „ 
For many weary months. 
Toi. Why was my Cressid then 50 hard to win? 
Cre. 


2 
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Cre. Hard to seem won; but I was won, my lord, 

With the first glance that ever Pardon me:— 

If I confess much, you will play the tyrant. 280 

love you now; but not, 'till now, so much | 

But I might master it :——in faith, I lie; 

My thoughts were like unbridled children, grown 

Too headstrong for their mother: See, we fools! - 

Why have I blabb'd ? who shall be true to us, 2 

When we are so unsecret to ourselves? b 

But, though I lov'd you well, I woo'd you not; 

And yet, good faith, I wish'd myself a man; 

Or, that we women' had men's privilege | 

Of speaking first. Sweet, bid me hold my tongue; 


For, in this rapture, I shall surely peak 291 


The thing I shall repent. See, see, your silence, 
Cunning in dumbness, from my weakness draws 
My very soul of counsel : Stop my mouth. 
Troi. And shall, albeit sweet musick issues thence. 
Pan. Pretty, i'faith. - 
Cre. My lord, I do beseech you, _ me; | 
'Twas not my purpose, thus to beg a kiss: 
I am asham'd ;—O heavens! what have I done? 
For this time will I take my leave, my lord. goo 
Trot. Your leave, sweet Cressid ? 75 8 
Pan. Leave! an you take leave n to-morrow 
morning. * o S 
Cre. Pray you, content you. 
Troi, What offends you, lady? 
Cre. Sir, mine own company, © _ * 


8 * 
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Toi. You gannot shun yourself. FA 
Cre. Let me go and try: | | 
1 have a kind of self resides with you; 

But an unkind self, that itself will leave, 310 
To be another's fool. I would be gone | 
Where is my wit? I speak I know not what. 

Troi, Well know 0 what mey a, that speak 
so wisely. 

Cre. Perchance, my lord, I chew more craft than 

love; 
And fell so roundly to a large te, 
To angle for your thoughts: But you are wise; 
Or else you love not ; For to be wise, and love, 
Exceeds man's might ; that dwells with gods above, 

Troi. O, that I thought it could be in a woman 
(As, if it can, I will presume in you), EF. 
To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love ; 

To keep her constancy in plight and youth, 
Out-living beauties outward, with a mind |, 
That doth renew swifter than blood decays ! 

Or, that persuasion could but thus convince me,. 
That my integrity and truth to you 

Might be affronted with the match and * 

Of such a winnow'd purity in love; 8 
How were I then uplifted ! but, alas, 330 
I am as true as truth's simplicity, | 

And simpler than the infancy of truth, 

Cre. In that I'Il war with you, 

Tyoi. O virtuous fight, 

When right with "ſe: wars who shall be most right! 
True 
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True swains in love shall, in the world come, 
Approve their truths by Troilus: when their rhymes, 


Full of protest, of oath, and big compare, 


Want similies, truth tir*d with iteration.— 

As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, 340 
As sun to day, as turtle to her mate, +. 
As iron to adamant, as earth to the centre,—— ' 
Yet, after all comparisons of truth, 

As truth's authentic author to be cited, 


As true as Troilus shall crown up the verse, 


And sanctify the numbers. 

Cre. Prophet may you be! 
If I be false, or swerve a hair from truth, 
When time is old and hath forgot itself, | 
When water-drops have worn the stones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion swallow'd cities up, 951 
And mighty states characterless are grated 7 
To dusty nothing ; yet let memory, | 
From false to false, among false maids in love, 
Upbraid my falsehood ! when they have said —as false 
As air, as water, wind, or sandy earth, | 
As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf, 


* 


| Pard to the hind, or step-dame to her son; 


Yea, let them say, to stick the heart of shoe 
As false as Cressid. | „ 
Pan. Go to, a bargain mne seal it, seal it; II 


de the witness. Here I hold your hand; here, my 


cousin's. If ever you prove false to one another, 
since J have taken such pains to bring you together, 
let all pitiful goers- between be called to the world's 

3 end 
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end after my name, call them all- Pandars; let 
all inconstant men be Troilus's, all false women 
Cressids, and all brokers-between Pandars | au, 
amen. : 
Toi. Amen. | | +4: 7 go 
Cre. Amen. Woh: 
Pan. Amen. . I will . you a bed. 
chamber; which bed, because it shall not speak of 
your pretty encounters, press it to death ; away. 
And Cupid grant all tongue-ty'd maidens here, 
Bed, chamber, . to provide this gear 
. 


— 
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© SCENE 11. 


Die Grecign Camp. Enter AGAMEMNON, ULyssEs, 
DiomED, NESTOR, Ajax, MENELAUs, and 
| CALCHAS. 


Cal. Now, princes, Cox the service I wa * you, 
The advantage of the time prompts me aloud 
To call for recompence. Appear it to your mind, 
That, through the sight I bear in things, to Jove 
I have abandon'd Troy, left my possessions, 381 

Incurr'd a traitor's name; expos'd myself, ; 
From certain and pogsest conveniences, - | . 

To doubtful fortunes; sequestring from me all 
That time, acquaintance,. custom, and condition, 
Made tame and most familiar to my nature; 

And here, to do you service, am become' 
3 5 * As 
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As new into the world, strange, unacquainted : 
1 do beseech you, as in way of taste. 
To give me now a little benefit, 390 
Out of those many registred in promise, | 
Which, you say, live to come in my behalf. 
Aga. What wouldst thou of us, e make de- 
mand. 
Cal. Vou have a e prisoner, call d Antenor, 


Yesterday took; Troy holds him very dear. 


Oft have you (often have you thanks therefore) 
Desir'd my Cressid in right great exchange, : 
Whom Troy hath still deny'd: But this Antenor, 
I know, is Such a wrest in their affairs, 9 
That their negotiations all must slack, | 400 
Wanting his manage; and they will almost 
Give us a prince of blood, a son of Priam, 
In change of him: let him be seut, great princes, 
And he shall buy my daughter; and her presence 
Shall quite strike off all service I * ane, 
ln most accepted pain. 

Aga. Let Diomedes bear him, 
And bring us Cressid hither ; Calchas Shall have 
What he requests of us. 0 Diomed, 
Furnish you fairly for this enterchange: 410 
Withal, bring word—if Hector will to-morrow 
Be answer'd in his challenge; Ajax is ready. 

Diom. This shall I undertake ; and 'tis a burden 
Which l : am proud to bear. 


[Exit DroweD, and carchas. 


H Enter 
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Enter ACHILLES, and PATROCLUS, before their 


Lyss. Achilles stands i“ the entrance of his tent ;— 
Please it our general to pass strangely by him, 
As if he were forgot ;—and, princes all, 
Lay negligent and loose regard upon him: 
I will come last: Tis like, he'll question me, 
Why such unplausive eyes are bent, why turn'd on 
e 420 
If so, I have derision elde, 
To use between your strangeness and his pride, 
Which his own will shall have desire to drink; 
It may do good: pride hath no other glass 
To shew itself, but pride; for supple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. 
Aga. We'll execute your purpose, and put on 
A form of strangeness as we pass along: — 
So do each lord; and either greet him not, 
Or else disdainfully, which shall shake him more 430 
Than if not look d on. I will lead the way. 
Achil. What, comes the general to Pan with me? 
You know my mind, I'll fight no more gainst Troy, 
Aga. What Says Achilles | ? would he aught with 
us? 
Next, Would you, my lord, aught with the ge- 
neral? 
Achil. No. 
Nest. Nothing, my lord. | 
. | bo Aga. 
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Aga. The better. BO Jones 1 
Achil, Good day, good day. 4 
Men, How do you? how do you? ee 449 
Achil, What, does the cuckold scorn me? 

Ajax. How now, Patroclus ? 
Achil. Good morrow, Nax. 


Ajax. Hal | 

Acbil. Good morrow. I: 
Ajax. Ay; and good next day too. % A1 
Achel. What mean these fellows ? know PST, not 

Achilles? 3 

Patr. They pass by Strangely 34 they w were a0 to 
bend, | ;* 7 
To send their smiles before _ to Achilles; 8 
To come as humbly, as they us 'd to Seer. 1 446 
To holy altars. r adit of 


Achil. What, am I poor of late } 7 | 8 
*Tis certain, greatness, once fallen out with fortune, 
Must fall out with men too: What the declin'd is, 
He shall as soon read in the eyes of others, ia + 
As feel in his own fall : for men, like butterflies, 
Shew not their mealy wings but to the summer; 3 
And not a man, for being simply man, 

Hath any honour; but's honour'd for those honours 
That are without him, as place, riches, favour, 460 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit: ; 
Which when they fall, as being Slippery 35 
The love that lean'd on them as Slippery too, 

Doth one pluck down another, and together 

Die in the fall. But *tis not so with me: 


5 Hi Fortune 
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Fortune and J are friends; I do enjoy 
At ample point all that I did possess, 
Save these men's looks; who do, methinks, find out 
Something in me not worth that rich beholding 
As they have often given. Here is Ulysses; 470 
I'll interrupt his reading. How now, Ulysses? 
Ulyss. Now, great Thetis' son? | | 
Achil. What are you reading? 
Ulyss. A strange fellow here 
Writes me, That man—how dearly ever parted, 
How much in having, or without, or in. 
Cannot make boast to have that which he hath, 
Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflection; 4 
As when his virtues shining upon others 
Heat them, and they retort that heat again 480 
To the first giver. 
Achil. This is not strange, 11 
The beauty that is borne here in the face, 
The bearer knows not, but commends itself 
To others eyes: nor doth the eye itself 
(That most pure spirit of sense), behold itself, 
Not going from itself; but eye to eye oppos'd 
Salutes each other with each other's form. 
For speculation turns not to itself, 
»Till it hath travell'd, and is marry'd there 400 
Where it may see itself: this is not strange at all. 
 Uhtyss. 1 do no strain at the position, 
It is familiar; but at the author's drift: 
Who, in his circumstance, expressly proves 


That no man is the lord of any thing 
| | (Though 
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(Though in and of him there is much consisting), 
Till he communicate his parts to others: 
it Nor doth he of himself know them for aught | 
Till he behold them form'd in the applause | 
„Where they are extended; which, like an n re- 
verberates 50⁰ 
The voice again; or like a gate of steel | 
Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
His figure and his heat. I was much rapt in this; 
And apprehended here immediately 
The unknown Ajax. 5 
Heavens, what a man is there! a very horse; 
That has he knows not what. e what things 
there are, 
80 Most abject in regard, and dear in use! 
What things again most dear in the esteem, 
And poor in worth Now Shall we see to-morrow 
An act that very chance doth throw upon him, 511 
Aiax renown'd. O heavens, what some men do, 
While some men leave to do! 
How some men creep in skittish fortune 8 hall, 
While others play the ideots in her eyes ! 
How one man eats into another's pride, 
While pride is feasting in his wantonness ! 
190 To see these Grecian lords '—why, even already 
They clap the lubber Ajax on the shoulder; 
As if his foot were on brave Hector's breast, 520 
And great Troy shrinking. : 
Achil, J do believe it; for they pazg'd by me, 5 
As misers do by beggars ; neither gave to me | 
uch Hi ij | We 
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Good word, nor look: What, are my deeds forgot! 
Ulyss. Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion; - 

A great-siz d monster of ates: : 

Those scraps are good deeds past; which are de. 

| vour'd 

As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 

As done: Perseverance, dear my lord, 530 

Keeps honour bright: To have done, is to _ 

Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 

In monumental mockery. Take the instant way ; 

For honour travels in a streight so narrow, 

Where one but goes abreast : keep then the path: 

For emulation hath a thousand sons ö 

That one by one pursue; If you give way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 

Like to an entred tide, they all rush by, | 

And leave you hindmost - ; 540 

Or, like a gallant horse fallen i in first rank, 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 

O'er-run and e on ; Then Ser they 901 in 

| present, | 

Though less than yours in past, must 0 er. top yours: 

For Time 1s like a fashionable host, ORE 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand; 

And wich bis arms out- stretch d, as he would fly, 

Grasps- in the comer: Welcome ever smiles, 

And Farewel goes out sighing. O, let not virtue seeł 

Remuneration for the thing it was; for beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, GEvert 1 in service, 551 
2 9 Love, 


40 
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Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all & 
To envious and calumniating t,, 15750 361 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 
That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things Past; 3 
And shew to dust, that is a little gilt, 
More laud than gil o'er-dusted. 
The present eye praises the present object: 
Then marvel not thou great and complete man, 560 
That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax; 
Since things in motion sooner catch the eye, 
Than what not stirs. The cry went once on thee, | 
And still it might, and yet it may again, bY 
If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive, I 
And case thy reputation in thy tent; 
Whose glorious deeds, but in these fields of late, 
Made emulous missions mongst the gods themselves, | 
And drave great Mars to faction. | 
Achil. Of this my privicy” adi e 
Thave strong reasons. 
Ulyss. But gainst your privacy 
The reasons are more potent and heroical : 
'Tis known, Achilles, that you are in love 
With one of Priam's daughters.” RE RR be 
Achil. Ha! known? chun 
Ulyss. Is that a wonder ? 
The providence that's in a watchful state, 
Knows almost every grain of Pluto's gold; 
Finds bottom in the uncomprehensive deeps ; © 580 
Keeps place with thought; and almost, like the gods, 
Does thoughts ch in their dumb cradles, 
| There 
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There is a mystery (with whom relation 
Durst never meddle) in the soul of state; 
Which hath an operation more divine, 
Than breath, or pen, can give expressure to: 
All the commerce that you have had with Troy, 
As perfectly is ours, as yours, my lord; 
And better would it fit Achilles much, | 
To throw down Hector, than Polyxena : 390 
But it must grieve young Pyrrhus now at home, 
When fame shall in our islands sound her trump ; 
And all the Greękish girls shall tripping ee 
Great Heclor s sister did Achilles uin 
But our great Ajax bravely beat down him. 
Farewel, my lord : I as your lover Speak ; a 
The fool slides o- er the ice that you should break. 
„ LE. 

Parr. To this effect, Achilles, have I mov'd you: 
A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loath'd than ap effeminate man hoo 
In time of action. I stand condeman'd. for this; 
They think, my little stomach to the war, 


And your great love to me, restrains you thus 


Sweet, rouge yourself; and the weak wanton Cupid 

Shall from your neck unloose his amorous fold, 

And, like a dew- drop from the lion” aner 

Be Shook to air. rt 
Achil. Shall Ajax fight math . 


Patr. Ay; and, perhaps, receive much hangur by 


him. od 
"chit, Lseg, my reputation is at stake; bio 
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My fame is Shrewdly gor'd. 
Patr. O, then beware; 
Those wounds heal ill, that men do giver themselves 3 
Omission to do what is necessary 11 
Seals a commission to a blank of danger; 
And danger, like an ague, —— 
Even then when we sit idly in the sun. N 
Achil.” Go call Thersites hither, sweet Patroclus: * © 
Til send the fool to Ajax, and desire him 
To invite the Trojan lords after the combat, 1386 
To see us here unarm'd : I have a woman's longing, 
An appetite that I am sick withal, . 
To see great Hector in his weeds of peace; 
To talk with him, and to behold his _— ﬀ- * 3 - 
Even to my full of view. A labour 9 dl © lee 


3 DHBRSITES: 1654 12 8118 


Ther, He must ght ng nde with Hector; 
and is 80 prophetically proud of an heroical „ 
ling, that he raves in saying — 

Achil. How can that ben 

Ther. Why, he stalks up and down Ae A 
a stride, and a stand: ruminates, like an hostess, that 
hath no arithmetic but her brain to set down her 


reckoning : bites his lip with a reer rer as who 
Should 


Tier. A wonder! n JO e SHES: | 
Achil. What? V 
Ther. Ajax goes up WE down the fied, | anking for | 
himself. 1 nel e | | 
Achil. How so? 1166218 12 1 | 
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should say there were wit in this head, an twould 
out; and so there is; but it lies as coldly in him as 
fire in a flint, which will not shew without knocking, 
The man's undone for ever; for if Hector break not 
his neck i'the combat, he'l} break it himself in vain- 
glory. He knows not me: I said, Good-morrow, 
Ajax; and he replies, Thanks, Agamemnon, What 
think: you of this man, that takes me for the general ? 
He's grown a very land-fish, languageless, a monster. 
A plague. of opinion! a man may wear it on both 
sides, like a leather jerkin. 

Achul, Thou must be my CNS to, his 
"Tharaitess. . 651 

Ther. Who, 12 why, he'll answer no o body: 2 he 
professes not answering; speaking is for beggars ; he 
wears his tongue in his arms. I will put on his pre- 
sence; let Patroclus make demands to me, you shall 
see the pageant of Ajax. 1 

Achil. To him, Patroclus: Tell 8 by 
desire the valiant, Ajax, to invite the most valorous 
Hector to come unarm'd to my tent; and to procure 
safe conduct for his person, of the magnanimous, and 
most ilhustrious, six- or- seven: times-honour'd captain- 
general of the Grecian army, nen, &c. Do 
"This. - TR FED 66g 

Patr. Jove bless great Ajaxt 29 arc} 

er. Hum! . 

Patr. I come from the worthy Achilles. ” 

Der. Ha! 
.  Patr. | Who most humbly en vou to iir 
aer to his tent. 5 

Ther 0 


ite 


ier, 
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Ther. Hum! 670 
Patr. And to enn safe mee from Aga- 

memnon. 

Ther. Agamemnon 4 5 

Patr. Ay, my lord. eee e 4. 

Ther. Bat © e Fan 

Patr. What say NY DO OY py” WP ARR 

Ther, God be wi'you, with all my heart, 

Patr. Your answer, sir. 

Ther, If to-morrow he a fair day, by eleven otelock 
it will go one way or other; ee ee he wan pay 
for me ere he has me. 33 ne 

Patr. Your answer, sir. an - 

Ther. Fare you well, with all my heart. . 

Achil. Why, but he is not in this tune, is he? © - 

Ther. No, but he's out o' tune thus. What musick 
will be in him when Hector has knock'd out his 
brains, I know not: But, I am sure, none; unless 
the fidler Apollo get his sinews to make catlings on. 

Achil, Come, thou shalt bear a letter to him straight. 

Ther. Let me bear another to his horse; —_ TOES 
the more capable creature. ak 691 

Achil. My mind is troubled, Hows fountain PE) ; 
And I. myself see not the bottom of it. mg 

. [Exeunt ACHILLES, and PL avot6h; 

Ther, Would the fountain of your mind were clear 
again, that T might water an ass at it! I had rather 

be a tick i in a sheep, r such a valiant W 
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_ ACT IV. SCENE I. 


— — —_— 


A Street in Troy. Enter at one Door ZENeAs, and Ser- 
vant, with a Torch; at another, PARIS, DEIPHOBUs, 
e and nn Sc. with Torches, 


Paris. 


S E E, ho! who is that there ? 
Dei. It is the lord Æneas. 
Ene. Is the prince there in person * 
Had I 80 good occasion to lie long, 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heavenly os 
Should rob my bed-mate of my company. | 
Dio. That's my mind too ned pany IN lord. 
|  ZEneas. 
Hor: A valiant Greek, Melons 'Y he his hand: 
Witness the process of your speech, wherein 
You told how Diomed, a whole week os * 10 
Did haunt you in the field. | 
Ane. Health to you, le sir, | 
During all question of the gentle truce: 
But when I meet you arm'd, as black defiance, 
As heart can think, or courage execute. | 
Dio. The one and other Diomed embraces. - 
Our bloods are now in calm; and, so long, health: 
But when contention and occasion meet, 
By Jove, I'll play the hunter for thy life, 
With all my force, pursuit, and policy. - 90 
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ne. And thou shalt hunt a lion, that will fly 


With his face backward. In humane gentleness, 


Welcome to Troy! now, by Anchises' life, 
Welcome, indeed! By Venus? hand I swear, 
No man alive can love, in such a sort, 
The thing he means to kill, more excellently, _ 
Dio. We sympathize :——Jove, let ZEneas live, 
If to my sword his fate be not the glory, 
A thousand complete courses of the sun! 
But, in mine emulous honour, let him die, TR 
With every joint a wound; and that to-morrow | . 
Die. We know each other well. 
Dio. We do; and long to know each other worse. 
Par. This is the most despightful gentle greeting, 
The noblest hateful love, that e' er I W nne 7; 
What business, lord, se early? | |. - - 
ne. I was sent for to the King but * 1 know 


. not. | 
Par. His purpose meets you; "Twas to bringe this | 
Greek 
To Calchas' house; and there to ade: Vat | 
For the enfreed Antenor, the fair Cressid: 40 


Let's have your company; or, if you please, 
Haste there before us: I constantly do thinx 
(Or, rather, call my thought a certain knowledge), 
My brother Troilus lodges there to-night z_ - ; 
Rouse him, and give him note of our 3 | 
With the whole quality wherefore ; 1 * 
We shall be much unwelcome, 

Ene. That I assure you; 2 M 
” I Troilus 
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Troilus had rather Troy were borne to Greece, | 
Than Cressid borne from Troy. 420 | 50 
Par. There is no help; e 
The bitter disposition of the time | 
Will have it so. On, lord; we'll follow you. 

ne. Good morrow, all. 0 | Exit. 
Par And tell me, noble Diomed ; "faith, tell me 
true, 
Even in the soul of end My fellowship;— 
Who, in your thoughts, merits fair Helen ener 
Myself, or Menelaus? | 
Dio. Both alike : 
He merits well to have her, that doth seek her G 
(Not making any scruple of her soylure) 
With such a hell of pain, and world of Pr . 
And you as well to keep her, that defend her 
(Not palating the taste of her dishonour) 
With such a costly loss of. wealth and friends: 
He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece; 
You, like a lecher, out of whorish loins 
Are pleas'd'to breed out your inheritors : 

Both merits pois'd, each weighs nor less nor more; 
But he as he, the heavier for a whore. 4 0 
Par. You are too bitter to your country-woman. 

Dio. She's bitter to her country: Hear me, Paris,—- 
For every false drop in her bawdy veins 
A Grecian's life hath sunk; for every seruple 
Of her contaminated carrion weight, | 


A hea hath been slain: since she could speak, 
5 a She 


H 
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She hath not given so many good words breath, 


As for her Greeks and Trojans suffer'd death. 


Par. Fair Diomed, you do as chapmen do, 80 
Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy : | 
But we in silence hold this virtue well, — 

We'll not commend what we intend to sell. | 
Here lies our ys „ [Enennt. 


SCENE Il. 


_— — 


Panparus* Hol Enter TROILUS, and Cnxs51DA, 


Troe. Dear, trouble not yourself; the morn is cold. 
Cre. Then, sweet my lord, I'II call my uncle 1 
He shall unbolt the gates. 
Troi. Trouble him not; M ofF © 
To bed, to bed: Sleep kill those — eyes, 

And give as soft attachment to thy senses 99 
As infants* empty of all thought! - N53 
Cre. Good morrow then. 

Tro:.' I pr'ythee now, to bes. 

Cre. Are you aweary of me? a | 

Troz. O Cressida ! but that the busy days 0 
Wak'd by the lark, has rouz'd the ribald crows, 
And dreaming night will hide aur jan no langer, 
1 would not from the. 

Cre. Night hath been too brief. | 

Troi. Beshrew the witch} with venomous wights 

She Stays, | 100 


11 As 
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As tediously as hell ; but flies the grasps of love, 
With wings more momentary-swift than thought, 
Vou will catch cold, and curse nme. 

Cre. Pr'ythee, tarry you men will never tarry. 
O foolish Cressida —I might have still held off, 
| And then you would have rr. Hark ! "__ $ 
| done up. 
Pan. [Mitlin.] What's all the doors open here? 
Troz. It is your uncle. 


Enter PANDARUS. 


Cre, A pestilence on him! now will he be 8 
I Shall have such a 18 110 
Dan. How now, how now ? how go maiden- 
heads Here, you maid ! where” my cousin Cres. 
sid? 1 
Cre. Go dong youraell, you naughty mocking 
uncle! oft, | 
Lou being me to * and thet you fout me ks! 
Pan, To do what? to do what?—let her pF what: 
What have I brought you to dot 
Cre. Come, come; bethrew 3 heart ! +: gy 
ne'er be good. 
Nor suffer others. ii 
Pan. Ha, ha! Alas, poor ann! a en capoc- 
chia I—hast not slept to-night ? would he not, a 


W m_ let it _ ? a + bugbear take him! 
| [One Anocks. 


1 Ce. Did not I tell you i—would he were knock 
Ci o' the head. | 


Who's 


119 


ck'd 
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Who's that at door? good uncle, go and see.— 


My lord, come you again into my chamber : 
You smile, and mock me, as if I meant nn, 
Treo; Sia hal: 
Cre. Come, you are Jecein'd, I think of no such 
thing. 
How earnestly they knock e you, come i in; 
{Knock 
I would not for half Troy | have you seen here. 190 
| L Erennt. 
Pan. Who's there ? what's the matter will you 
beat down the door? How now? what 8 a er ? 


Enter ZXE as, 


Aue. Good morrow, lord, good marrow. 
Pan. Who's there? my lord ZEneas? By N 


1 knew you net: What news with you $0 d KK 


ne. Is not prince Troilus here? 

Pan. Here! what should he do here? ; 

ne. Come, he is here, my lord, do not deny him; 
It doth import him much, to speak with me. 139 

Par. Is he here, say you? tis more than I know, 


I'll be worn: For my own part, I came in late i 


What should he do here? 1 

ne. Whol——nay, then 
Come, come, you'll do him wrong ere you are "ware; 
You'll be so true to him, to be false to him: 
Do not you know of him, but yet fetch him TR 1 
S 
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As PANDARUS 2s going out, enter TR01LU 8. 
Toi. How now? what's the matter? | 
Ene. My lord, I scarce have leisure to salute you, 

My matter is so rash : There is at hand 130 
Paris your brother, and Deiphobus, 


The Grecian Diomed, and our Antenor 


Deliver'd to us; and for him forthwith, 
Ere the first Sacrifice, within this hour, 
We must give up to Diomedes hand 
The lady Cressida. 
Trot. Is it concluded so? rhe 
ne. By Priam, and the general state of Troy: 
They are at hand, and ready to effect it. 
Toi. How my achievements mock me!— 160 
I will go meet them: and, my lord Zneas, 
We met by chance ; you did not find me here. 
Fine. Good, dT: my lord Te Secrets pe 1 1 of 
bour Pandar 
Have not more gift i in taciturnity. 
. [ Ereunt — and ENEAS. 
Pan. Is't possible! no sooner got, but lost? The 
devil take Antenor i the young prince will go mad. 
A plague upon Antenort 1 — "they 10 broke's 
grave 1 


5 Caneatnar : = 


Cre. How now? What is the matter ? he was 
here ? Poe | 170 
Pan. Ah, ah! 


: > 
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Cre, Why sigh you $0 nne ? where's 
lord? gone? — 
Tell me, sweet uncle, what's the matter? 

Pan. Would I were as deep under the earth, as I 
am above ! | 

Cre. O the gods wes the matter ? 

Pan. Pr'ythee, get thee in; Would thou had'st ne*er 
been born! I knew, thou wouldst be his death: 
O poor gentleman !A plague upon Antenor! 

Cre. Good uncle, I beseech you on my knees, 180 
I beseech you, what's the matter? 

Pan. Thou must be gone, wench, thou must be 
gone; thou art chang'd for Antenor: thou must to 
thy father, and be gone from Troilus; 'twill be his 
death; *twill be his bane; he cannot bear it. 

cre. O you immortal gods —1 wa not 80. 

Pan. Thou must. 

Cre. 1 will not, unele: I have forgo my father; | 
know no touch of consanguinity; 

No kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near me, 190 


As the sweet Troilus. O you gods divine! 


Make Cressid's name the very crown of falsehood, 
If ever she leave Troitus! Time, force, and death, 
Do to this body what extremes you can; 1 
But the strong base and building of my love 

Is as the very centre of the earth, _ 

Drawing all things to Ree kl 80 in, cy . 
Pan. Do, do. | 
Cre. Tear my bright hair, and —_ my praised 

_ cheeks; | 199 
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crack my clear voice with sobs, and break my 
| heart 


With rounding Troilus. I will not go from Troy. 
[ Exeunt, 


— 
. U — 


SCENE III. 


— — 


Be efore PanDarUs* House. Enter Pars, TxoILUs, 
ZENEAS, DIOMEDES, Sc. 


Par. It is great morning ; and the hour prefix d 
Of her delivery to this valiant Greek 

Comes fast upon: Good my brother Troilus, 

Tell you the lady what she is to do, 

And haste her to the purpose. 

Do. Walk in to her house; 

I'll bring her to the Grecian presently: 

And to his hand when I deliver her, b: 4. 
Think it an altar; and thy brother Troilus 210 
A priest, there e to it his own heart. 

| [Exit T'x011Us, 
Par. I know a "in to loves. - | 
- And would, as I shall pity, I could help! 3 13 
Please you, walk in my lords. [ Exeunt. 
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And violenteth in a sense as strong W HTILNG <a 


where he answers again, - 
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Sckx . 


An Apartment in Panna We Enter ausaaus, | 
and CRESSIDA. 1 


Pan. Be moderate, be moderate. 

Cre. Why tell you me of moderation? 
The grief is fine, full, perfect, that 1 taste, : 
As that which causeth it: How can I moderate it? 
If I could temporize with my affection, 220 
Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 
The like allayment could I give my grief: 
My love admits no qualifying dros ; 
No more _ gy in Such a RT b 


ke #4 


Enter TzoiLvs,. 411 


1 Here; here,' here he”? comes. en, meet 
ducks ! 0 
Cre. O Troilus! Troiltus! Bun 1558 
Pan. What a pair of spectacles is deter "ys me 
embrace tòo : 0'heart,—as the goodly saying is, — 
2 heart, o heavy heart, © 
Why sight thou without ere 230 


1 


Because thou canst not ease thy ene 
Zy friendship, nor by spealing. 


There never was a truer rhyme. : Let us cast away 
nothing, for we may live to have need of such a verse; 


Trot, 


| we see it, we see it, —How now, lambs ?' 
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Tro. Cressid, I love thee in so strain'd a purity, 
That the blest gods—as angry with my fancy, 
More bright in zeal than the devotion which 29 
Cold lips blow to their deities—take thee from me. 

Cre. Have the gods envy ? 

Pan. Ay, ay, ay, ay; tis too plain a case. 

Cre. And is it true, that I must go from Troy ? 

Troꝛ. A hateful truth. - 

Cre. What, and from Troilus too ? 

Tro:. From Troy, and Troilus, 

Cre. Is it possible? | 

Tyoi. And suddenly; where! injury of chance 
Puts back leave- taking, justles roughly by | 
All time of pause, rudely beguiles our lips 230 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents | 
Our lock'd embrasures, strangles our dear vows, 
Even in the birth of our own labouring breath ; 
We two, that with so many thousand sighs 
Did buy each other, must poorly sell ourselves 
With the rude brevity and discharge of one, 
Injurious time now, with a robber's haste, 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how : 
As many farewels as be stars in heaven, 
With distinct breath, and consign'd kisses to them, 
He fumbles up into a loose adieu; 2251 
And scants us with a single famish'd kiss, 
Distasted with the salt of broken tears. 

ne. [ Mithin.] My lord | is the lady ready? 

Troi. Hark! you are call'd; Some say, the Genius 

7 | 


Cries, 
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Cries, Come !] to him that instantly must die.— 
Bid them have patience z ; She shall come anon. 
Pan. Where are my tears? rain, to lay this wind, 
Or my heart will . blown up by the root. 
Exil Pax DARUs. 
Cre. I must chen to the Grecians ? | 278 
Tra. No remedy. | | 
Cre, A woeful Cressid *mongst the merry Greeks!—- 
When shall we see again? 
Troi, Hear me, my love: Be thou but true of 
heart— 
Cre. T true! how now? what Wicked deem is this ? 
Trot. Nay, we must use expostulation Kindly, 
For it is parting from us: 
I speak not, be thou true,: as fearing thee; 
For I will throw my glove to death himself, 


But, be thou true, say I, to fashion in 

My sequent protestation; be thou true, 

And I will see thee. | 
Cre. O, you shall be expos'd, my lord, to dangers 

As infinite as imminent ! but, I'll be true. 
Troi. And T'll grow friend with danger. Wear this 

Sleeve. as 

Cre. And you this glove. When shall I see you? © 
Tra. I will corrupt the Grecian centinels, 

To give thee nightly visitation. | 

But yet, be true. 299 
Cre. O heavens !—be true, again. 850 
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That there's no maculation in thy heart: 280 
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Troi. Hear why I speak it, love: The Grecian 
youths _ 

Are well compos'd, with gifts of nature flowing, 
And swelling o'er with arts and exercise; 
How novelties may move, and parts with person, 
Alas, a kind of godly jealousy 
(Which, I beseech you, call a virtuous us ein) 
Makes me afeard. ; 

Cre. O heavens! you love me not. 

Toi. Die I a villain then! . 900 
In this I do not call your faith in question, 

So mainly as my merit: I cannot sing, 

Nor heel the high lavolt, nor sweeten talk, 

Nor play at subtle games; fair virtues all, 

To which the Grecians are most prompt and preg- 
nant: jd 13 | 

But I can tell, that in each grace of these 

There lurks a still and dumb-discoursive devil, 

That tempts most cunningly : but be not * 

Cre. Do you think, I will? 

Troi, No. 910 
But something may be done, that we will not: 
And sometimes we are devils to ourselves, 

When we will tempt the frailty of our. Wen, 
Presuming on their changeful potency. 

ne. [ Mithin. ] Nay, good my 20 79h 

Tro:. Come, kiss; and let us part. 

Paris. [ Within. ] Brother Troilus ! 


- ( : 


Troz. Good brother, come you hither ; 


And bring ZEneas, and the Grecian, with * 
Crt, 


aft 


gco 


reg- 


gi9 


Crt, 
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Cre. My lord, wil you be true? 320 
Trot. Who, I? alas, it is my vice, my fault: 
While others fish with craft for great opinion, 
I with great truth catch mere simplicit; 
Whilst some with cunning gild their copper crowns, | 
With truth and plainness I do wear mine bare, 
Fear not my truth; the moral of my wit 
Jo- plain, and true,—there's all the reach of it. 
Enter EN RAS, PARIS, and DioMED. 
Welcome, sir Diomed 1 here is the lady, 
Whom for Antenor we deliver yous © 
At the port, lord, I'Il give her to thy hand; 0 
And, by the way, possess thee what she is. 
Entreat her fair; and, by my soul, fair Greek, 
If e' er thou stand at mercy of my sword, 
Name Cressid, and _ life shall be as safe 
As Priam is in Ilion. 
Dio. Fair lady — 
So please you, save the thanks this prince pete : 
The lustre in your eye, heaven in your cheek, 
Pleads your fair usage; and to Diomed 339 
You shall be mistress, and command him wholly. 
Troi. Grecian, thou dost not use me courteously, 
To shame the zeal of my petition to thee, 
In praising her: I tell thee, lord of Greece, 
She is as far high-soaring o'er thy praises, 
As thou unworthy to be call'd her servant. 
charge thee, use her well, even for my charge; 
K For, 
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For, by the dreadful Pluto, if thou dost not, 
Though the great bulk Achilles be wy er 
I'll cut thy throat. 


Dio. O; be not mov'd, prince Teilns 1 350 


Let me be privileg'd by my place; and message, 
To be a speaker free; when I am hence, 

Ill answer to my lust: And know you, lord, 
I'll nothing do on charge: to her own worth 
She shall be priz'd ; but that you say—be't so, 

I speak it in my spirit and honour, — no. 
Tui. Come, to the port. I'll tell thee, Diomed, 
This brave shall oft make thee to hide thy head.— 
Lady, give me your hand; and, as we walk, 

To our own selves bend we our needful talk. 360 
Exeunt TROILUS and CRESSID.,: Sound er 
Par. Hark! Hector's trumpet. | 
ne, How have we spent this morning! 
The prince must think me tardy and remiss, 
That swore to ride before him to the field. 
Par. Tis Troilus' fault: n ba to field 
with him. | 
Dio. Let us make ready straight. 
Hue. Vea, with a bridegroom's fresh alacrity, 
Let us address to tend on Hector's heels: 
The glory of our Troy doth this day lie 369 
On his fair worth, and single chivalry.  [ Exeurt. 


50 


eld 
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SCENE v. 


The Grecian Camp. Enter Ajax arm'd, AGAMEM- 
NON, ACHILLES, PATROCLUS, | MENELAUS, 
ULYSSES, Nxs rox, Sc. | | 


Aga. Here art thou in appointment fresh and fair, 
Anticipating time with starting courage. 
Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that the appalled air 
May pierce the head of the great een 
And hale him hither. 
4jax. Thou, trumpet, there's my purse. u 
Now crack thy lungs, and split thy brazen pipe: 
Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias cheek \ 
Out-swell the cholic of puff*d Aquilon: 380 
Come, stretch thy chest, and let thy . wou Need; ; 
Thou blow'st for Hector. 
Ulyss, No trumpet answers. 
Achil. *Tis but early days. 
Aga, Is not yon Diomed, with Calchas' n 
Ulyss, Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait; 8 
He rises on his toe; that spirit of his 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth. 


Enter DiomepD, with CaEssMDA. 


Aga. Is this the lady Cressida? 
Dio. Even she. N 390 
-1ga. Most dearly welcome to he Greeks, sweet 


lady. | 
K 1j Lege. 
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Rest. Our general Goth salute you with a kiss. 
Ulyss. Yet is the kindness but particular ; 
I were better. she were kiss'd in general. 
Nest. And very courtly counsel : I'll begin. 
So much for Nestor. 


Achil, 1'll take that winter from your lips, fair 


lady's - 7 
Achilles bids you e 
Men. I had good argument for Rennt once. 
Patr. But that's no argument for kissing now: 400 
For thus popp'd Paris in his hardiment; 
And parted thus you and your argument. | 


Ulyss. O deadly gall, and theme of all our scorns | 


For which we lose our heads, to gild his horns. 
Patr. The first was Menelaus“ kiss; ;—this, mine; 
Patroclus kisses you. 1 1 
Men. O, this is trim ! 
Patr. Paris, and I, kiss evermore for him. 
Men. I'll have my n sir en by your 
leave. 
Cre. In kissing, do you render or receive > .410 
Patr. Both take and give. EE abs 
Cre. I'll make my match to live, 
The kiss you take is better than you give: 
Therefore no kiss. 
Men. I'Il give you boot, I'll give you three for one, 
Cre. You're an odd man; give even, or give none, 
Men. An odd man, lady ? every man is odd. 
Cre. No, Paris is not; for, you know, tis true, 
That you are odd, and he is even with vou. 


HE. 


Men ; 


air 


8 | 


2 


our 


410 
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Men. You fillip me o' the head. | 420 
Cre. No, I'll be sworn. 45 
Ulyss. It were no match, your nail against his 
horn.— 
May T, sweet lady, beg a kiss of you? 
Cre. You may. Ce 
Ulyss. I do desire its 
Cre. Why, beg then. 
Ulyss. Why then, for Venus? sake, give me a kiss, 
When Helen is a maid again, and his. | 
Cre. Jam your debtor, claim it when tis due. | 
Ulyss. Neyer's my day, and then a kiss of you. 430 
Dio. Lady, a word Ill bring you to your father. 
[D1OMED leads out CRESSIDA. 
Mot. A woman of quick s. SENSE. 
Ulyss. Fi ie, fie upon her! 
There's language in her eye, ** — her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks; her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body. 
O, these encounterers, so glib of tongue, 
That give a coasting welcome ere it comes, 
And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 


To every ticklish reader! set them down 440 


For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 


And daughters of the game. '[ Trumpet within. 


All. The Trojan 8 trumpet! | 
Aga, Yonder. comes the troop, | 


Kip nf 30004 31600 bag 
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Enter HecToR, EN EAS, TROILUs, Sc. with 
| Attendants, 


ue. Hail, all the state of Greece! What eien be 
done to him 

That victory commands? Or do you purpose, 
A victor shall be known ? will you, the knights 
Shall to the edge of all extremity 
Pursue each other; or shall they be divided | 
By any voice or order of the field ? 450 
Hector bade ask. 

Aga. Which way would Hector have it? 

Ene. He cares not, he'll obey conditions. 

Aga. Tis done like Hector; but securely done, 


A little proudly, and great deal 8 


j 


The knight oppos'd. 
Zne. If not Achilles, sir, 
What is your name? 
Achil, If not Achilles, Sabi 1 
Ene. Therefore Achilles: But, whate'er, know 
this ;— T 460 
In the extremity of great and little, 
Valour and pride excel themselves in Hector; ; 
The one almost as infinite as all, | 
The other blank as nothing. Weigh him well, 
And that, which looks like pride, is courtesy. 
This Ajax is half made of Hector's blood 
In love whereof, half Hector stays at home: 
Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to seek 
This blended knight, half Trojan, and half Greek. 
Achil, 


. 


ith 


490 


Now 


ek. 


{chile 
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Achil, A maiden battle then —0, 4 Au you. 


ſhy pos Dion. 


Aga. Here is Sir Diomed :—Go, gentle knight, - 
Stand by our Ajax: as you and lord Æneas 472 
Consent upon the order of their fight,” 
So be it; either to the uttermost,” 

Or else a breath: the combatants being kin, 


Half stints their strife before their strokes 3 8 


Ulyss. They are oppos'd' already. 

Aga. What Trojan is ant same "oy man, 80 
| heavy? i 

hy. The youngest son of Prin, a true i knight; ; 


Not yet mature, yet matehless; firm of word; 460 


Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue; 

Not soon provok'd, nor, being provok'd, soon calm'd: 
His heart and hand both open, and both fre; 
For what he has, he gives, what thinks, he shews ; - 
Yet gives he not, 'till judgment guide his bounty, 
Nor dignifies an impair thought with breath: 

Manly as Hector, but more dangerous 

For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, 'subscribes 

To tender objects; but he, in heat of action, 
Is more vindicative than jealous love: 490 
They call him Troilus; and on him eredt 3 
A second hope, as fairly built as Hector. 

Thus says'ZEneas; one that knows the youth 

Even to his inches, and, with private soul, 


Did in great Ilion thus translate him to me. 


ning HEgeroR: and Ajax fight. 
| £ x Aga, 
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Aga. They are in action. 
Nest. Now, Ajax, hold thine own! 
Tro:. Hector, thou sleepꝰ st, awake thee 
Aga. His plow are per Wee there, Ajax 
2 en cease. 
Dio. You must no more. 1410 il 500 
Ane. Princes, enough, so please you. \ 
Ajax. Jam not warm vet, let us 1 51 Wir. | 
Dio. As Hector pleases-. od n 
Hed. Why then, will 1 no more: :— — 
Thou art, great lord, my father's sister's SON, 
A cousin-german to great Priam's seed; 
The obligation of our blood forbids 17 
A gory emulation 'twixt us twain: , , 
Were thy commixtion. Greek and Trojan 50, 
That thou could'st say This hand is Grecian all, 519 
And this is T1 rojan; the SLNEWS of this leg | 
All Greek, and this all Troy ; ; my mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this sinister 6 
Bounds-in my father's; by Jove multipotent, | 
Thou shouldst not bear from me a Greekish member 
Wherein my sword had not impressure made 
Of our rank feud: But the just gods gainsay, 
That any drop thou borrow st from thy mother, 
My sacred aunt, should by my mortal Sword 
Be drain'd! Let me embrace thee, Air; S2 
By him that thunders, thou hast lusty arms; 3 ö 
Hector would have them fall ber him l b 
Dy Cousin, all honour to thee}. | 12572 
Ajax. I thank thee, Hector; 
8 7 5 Thou 


” i. 


e. 


10 


20 


101 
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Thou art too gentle, and too free a mann: 
came to kill thee, cousin, and bear hence 
A great addition earned in thy death. | 

Hef. Not Neoptolemus so mirable 
(On whose bright erest Fame with her loud'st O ** 
Cries, This is he) could promise to himself 390 
A thought of added honour torn from Hector. 

Ene. There is expectance mw from Son the aides, 
What further you will do. * 

Hlect. We'll answer it; | | 
The issue is encbecloactione Ajax, farewel. 

Ajax. If I might in entreaties find success 
(As seld J have the chance), I would desire 
My famous cousin to our Grecian tents. ah 

Dio. Tis Agamemnon's wish'; and great Achille 
Doth long to see unarm'd the valiant Hector. 340 

Heft. Eneas, call my brother Troilus Ws me: 

And signify this loving interview | _ 200 
To the expecters of our Trojan bet; : | 3 
Desire them home. —Give me thy hand, my cousin 1 
I will go eat with thee, and see your knights. 
Ajax. Great Agamemnon comes to meet us here. 
Het, The worthiest of chem tell me name whe | 
name; 
But for Achilles, my own aha © wes! 
Shall find him by his large and portly size. 

Aga. Worthy of arms! as welcome as to one 550 
That would be rid of such an enemy z | 
But that's no welcornie : mn r — 

MES: What's 


* 
. 
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What's past, and what's to en 18 stwend boa: 


husks | 
And formless ruin of oblivion; dan 
But in this extant moment, faith wm" troth, 
Strain'd purely from all hollow-bias-drawing, 
Bids thee, with most divine integrity, 


From heart of very heart, great Hector, welcome, 


Hledt. I thank thee, most imperigus Agamemnon. 
Aga. My well- fam'd lord of Troy, no less to you. 


| 1 [Zo Tgorlus. 
Men. Let me conſirr my princely brother's greet- 
ing ie 1 561 


You brace of warlike pa welcome hither, 


Hed. Whom must we — Kite | 
Aber. The noble Menelaus. | 
Hlect. O, you, my lord? roy Mars his grunt 
; thanks! Hack Ken: 
Mock not, that I affect the SW? pg 3 f 
Your quondam wife swears still by Venus” __ 
She's well, but bade me not,commend her to you, 
Men. Name her not now, sir; she's a deadly theme. 
Hed. O, pardon; I offena. 570 M1 
Nest. I have, thou gallant Trojan, seen thee oft, 


Labouring tor destiny, make cruel way \ 
Through ranks of skin youth | and 1 have Seen 
thee, e 13 f 
As hot as ee spur thy Phrygiap ateed, 8 
Despising many forfeits and subduments, 3 I 

When thou hast hung thy advanced sword i'the air, 
Not letting it decline on the declin d; 1 * 


th 


let, 


570 
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That I have said to some my — | 
Io, Jupiter is yondey, dealing life l CER OT. Hg - 
And I have seen thee pause, and take thy breath, 
When that a ring of Greeks have hemm'd tliee in, 
Like an Olympian wrestling: This have I seen; 
But this thy countenance, still lock'd in steel, 
I never saw till now. I knew thy grandsire, 
And once fought with him: he was a aber mooy 
But, by great Mars, the captain of us all, 
Never like thee : Let an old man embrace oy | 
And, worthy warrior, welcome to our tents. | 
ne. Tis the old Nestor. 589 
Hect. Let me embrace thee, good old OI, K 
That hast so long walk*d hand in hand with time :— 
Most reverend Nestor, I am glad to clasp thee. 
Rest. I would, my arms could match n in con- 
tention, 5 
As they contend with thee | in courtesy. | 
He, I would they could. 
Net, Ha! by this white beard, rd gt with thee 
to-morrow. 
Wall, welcome, welcome! I kinks seen his MRO 
Ulyss. I wonder now how yonder city stands, 
When we have here her base and pillar by us, 
Hect. I know your favour, lord Ulysses, well. 600 
Ah, sir, there's many a Greek and Trojan dead, 
Since first I sa yourself and Diomed : 
In Ilion, on your Greekish embass xp. | 
Ulyss. Sir, I foretold you then what would ensue : 
My prophecy is but half his ;ourney yet; $9.97 fo 
| For 


The fall of every Phrygian stone will cost 
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For yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 
Von towers, whose wanton _ do buss the clouds, 
Must kiss their -own feet. 79 27, 

Hect. I must not — 158 0 87 
There they stand yet; and 8 1 thick, 610 


A drop of Grecian blood: The end crowns all; 
And that old common, wi Aver n 5 
Will one day end it. | 

Ulyss. So to him we leave it. 
Most gentle, and most valiant Hector, welcome: : 
After the general, I beseech you next | 
To feast with me, and see me at my tent. 


_-- Achil. I shall forestall thee; lord —— 


Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee 620 
I have with exact view perus'd thee, Hedtor, 
And quoted joint by joint. | 
Hed. Is this Achilles? 
Achil. IJ am Achilles. +4 
Hef. Stand fair, I pray thee : let me look © on the | 
Achil. Behold thy fill. 501 
Hlect. Nay, I have done already. _. | ; 
Achil. Thou art too brief; I will the second Aae ] 
As I would buy thee, view thee limb by limb. 620 ( 
He&. O, like a book of sport thou'lt read me o'er; 
But there's more in me, than thou understand'st. \ 
Why dost thou so oppress me with thine eye ? 
Achil. Tell me, Ou heavens, in GO Sui of his 
body 1 
Shall 1 destroy bin ? whethes there, aber. or there 1 
That 
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| That I may give the local wound a name 
ds, And make distinct the very breach, whereout . 
| Hector's great spirit flew : Answer me, heavens! 
HeA. It would discredit the blest gods, proud man 
610 W To answer such a question: Stand again 
Think'st thou to catch my life so pleasantly, 649 
As to prenominate in. nice conjecture, Io 
Where thou wilt hit me dead ? | 
Achil. I tell thee, yea. | | 
Heck. Wert thou an oracle to tell me so, 
] I'd not believe thee. Henceforth guard thee well; 
For I'll not kill thee there, nor there, nor there; 
. But, by the forge that stithy'd Mars his hem, 
ru kill thee every where, yea, o'er and oder. 


_ 620 MW You wisest Grecians, pardon eee e 
His insolence draws folly from my lips; _ 1 
But I'll endeavour deeds to 8. r e 
Or may I Never=— 1 4 n 


Ax. Do not chafe FROM cousin; 
thee, W And you, Achilles, let these threats ee 8 
Till accident, or purpose, bring you to't = 2 
Lou may have every day enough of Hector, 
me, If you have stomach; the general state, I fear, 
_ 629 Can scarce entreat you to be odd with him. 
oer; Hedt. I pray you, let us see you in the field ; _ 
4 We have had pelting wars, ne refus d 660 
The Grecians? cause. mr ad2 » 
of his Achil. Dost thou entreat me, — . at + 
To-morrow do I meet thee, fell as death; 
here! To-night, all 8 ä r 
That | 3 - Heb, 
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That this great soldier 2 con welcome _— 


In what place of the field doth Calchas keep? 


Js TROEFLUS AND CRESSIDA. AA 
Hef. Thy hand upon that match. 
Aga. First, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent; 
There in the full convive we : afterwards, 
As Hector's leisure and your bounties shall 
Concur together, severally entreat him. 
Beat loud the tabourines, let the trumpets blow, 670 


[ Exeunt, 
Manent Troll us, and ULYSSES. | 
Troi. My lord Ulysses, tell me, I beseech you, 


Ulyss. At Menelaus” tent, most princely! Troilus: 
There Diemed doth feast with him-to-nightz = 
Who neither looks en heaven, nor on the earth, 
But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view _ 
On the fair Cressic. 

Tr0t. Shall I, sweet lord, be er to you doanicd 
After we part from —— 8 _ 60 
Fo bring me thither? 3 wa 

Ulyss. Vou shall en me, n 
As gentle tell me, of what honour was 
This Cressida in Troy? Had she no lover ne 
That wails her abs ene??? ˖ 

Tr0i. O, sir, to such as boasting shew their scar 
A mock is due. Will you walk on, my lord? 
She was belov'd, she lov'd; she is, and doth: 

But, still, sweet love 3 1s n for arne K 5 s tooth. 
LE. 0 


1 
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mM CT B, SCENE L 


ACHILLES? Tent. Enter AcuiLLEs, endPATROCLUS. 
wh | Achilles.” 
eum, 11 heat his blood with Greekish wine to-night, 

Which with my scimitar I'll cool to-morrow. —— 


Patroclus, let us feast him to the height, 
„ Patr. Here comes Ther sites. 


us: Enter THERSITES. 


Aclil. How now, thou core of envy? . 
Thou crusty batch of nature, what's the news ? 
Ther. Why, thou picture of what thou seemest, and 
web, idol of ideot worshippers, here's a letter for thee, 
- 68 Achil, From whence, fragment? 
Ther, Why, thou full dish.of fool, from Troy. 
Patr. Who keeps the tent now? "44: Bt 
Ther, The surgeon's box, or the patient's wound. 
Pair, Well said, adversity! and what need these 
tricks? * 
Ther. Pr'ythee be Ants boy; 1 65 not by thy 
talk : thou art thought to be Achilles“ male varlet. 
Patr. Male varlet, you rogue! what's that? 
Ther. Why, his masculine whore. Now the rotten 
diseases of the south, the guts-griping, ruptures, 
catarrhs, loads o'gravel i' the back, lethargies, cold 
Li. palsies, 
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palsies, raw eyes, dirt-rotten livers, wheezing lungs, 
bladders full of imposthume, sciaticas, lime-kitn 
i' the palm, incurable bone-ach, and the rivell'd fee. 
simple of the tetter, take and take again such prepos 
terous discoveries! 25 
Patr. Why, thou damnable box of envy, — 
what meanest thou to curse thus? 1 
Ther. Do I curse thee? mw 1 
Patr. Why, no, you ruinous butt; 1 5 whore. 
son indistinguishable cur, no. 30 
Ther. No? why art thou then exasperate, thou idle 
immaterial skein of sleeve silk, thou green sarcenet 
flap for a sore eye, thau tassel of a prodigal's purse, 
thou? Ah, how the poor world is pester'd with Such 
water- flies; diminutives of nature! 
Pat}. Out, gal!!! 
Ther. Finch egg ! | 
Achil. My sweet Patroclus, I am thwarted quite 
From my great purpose in to-morrow's battle. 
Here is a letter from queen Hecuba; _ 40 
A token from her daughter, my fair love; 
Both taxing me, and gaging me to keep 
An oath that I have sworn. I will not break it: 
Fall, Greeks; fail, fame; honour, or go, or stay; 
My major vow lies here, this I'll obey.— 
Come, come, Thersites, help to trim my tent; 
This night in d must all be har ae 
Away, Patroclus. | | [ Exeunt, 


Ther. ws too much blood, and too little brain, 
these 
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nos, these two may run mad; but if with too much brain, 
ins and too little blood, they do, I'll be a curer of mad- 
fee. men. Here's Agamemnon, — an honest fellow enough, 
bos. and one that loves quails; but he hath not so much 
2; brain as ear- wax: And the goodly transformation of 
hou, MW Jupiter there, his brother, the bull, the primitive 
statue, and oblique memorial of cuckolds; a thrifty 

1 shooting-horn in a chain, hanging at his brother's leg, 
ore. MW —to what form, but that he is, should wit larded with 
3 W malice, and malice forced with wit, turn him? To 
idle an ass, were nothing; he is both ass and ox: to an 
cenet ox were nothing; he is both ox and ass. To be a 
dog, a mule, a cat, a fitchew, a toad, a lizard, an 
owl, a puttock, or a herring without a roe, I would 
not care: but to be a Menelaus,—I would conspire 
against destiny. Ask me not what I would be, if I 
were not Thersites ; for I care not to be the louse of 


te a lazar, so I were not W 
spirits, and fire? v9.1: 
Y Enter HecToR, TxoiLvs, AJAX, fee. 
ULYSSES, NESTOR, and DIOMED, wth Lights. 
2 Aga. We go wrong, we go wrong. | 
tay; 4jax. No, yonder *tis; | 
There, where we see the light. 
Het. I trouble you. | 
Ajax. No, not a whit, 
rein. Ulyss. Here comes himself to guide you. 
brain, THT : | 
these 


L 11 Enter 
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Fn AckILLEs. | 


Ackit. HAIG Wag _— 5 a prince 
all. 

Aga. Sonow, fair prince of Troy, IT bid od night, 
Ajax commands the guard to tend on you. 

Hal. e and good N u to the Greeks' 
general. 80 

Men. Good * my lord. | 

Hef. Good night, sweet lord Menelaus. 

Ther. Sweet MT tt A 2 yo” a! sweet sink, 
sweet sewer. | 
- Achil, Good night, — ene, 1 at once, to 
those 
That go, or tarry. „„ 

Aga. Good night. Exeunt Ac AM. and MENEL, 

Achil. Old Nestor tarries; and you too, Diomed, 
Keep Hector company an kowrbr two. 

Dio. I cannot, lord ; I have important business, go 
The tide whereof is now. —Good night, great Hector. 
Het. Give me your hand. 

_ Uhyss. Follow his torch, he ne to Calchas' tent; 
I'll keep you company. _ - [To TROL, 
Fyoꝛ. Sweet sir, eee v; 

Hef. And so, good night. & 

Achil. Come, come, enter my tent. 9 

 [ Exeunt severalh. 

Ther. That'same Diomed's 1 les Meni rogue, 
most unjust knave ; I will no more trust him whe! 


he leers, than I will a serpent when he hisses: 3 
* 


rally. 
ue, © 
when 
3; be 

wil 
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42 V. 


will spend his mouth, and promise, like Brabler the 
hound; but when he performs, astronomers foretel 
it; it is prodigious, there will come some change; 
the sun borrows of the moon, when Diomed keeps 
his word. I will rather leave to see Hector, than not 
to dog him: they say, he keeps a Trojan drab, and 
uses the traitor Calchas his tent: I'll after. Nothing 
but lechery! all incontinent varlets! Exit. 


n x * 


SCENE II. 


Calcnas Tent. ls Drovind: 


Dio. What, are you up here, ho? beer B 

Cal. Who calls? 1 110 

Mo, ð | | 
Calchas, I think, Where i is your daughter? 

Cal. She comes to you. | 


Enter Tz01Lvs, and wenne at a Distance _w— 
| them THERSITES® .. 


Ulyss. Stand 8 the torch may not discover us. 
Enter CRESSIDA. 


Toi. Cressid come forth to him! 

Dio. How now, my charge ? 

Cre. Now, my sweet guardian Hark, 
A word with you. 

ra. Vea, so familiar! 


- [Whispers. 


| 
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- Ulyss. She will sing any man at first ow. 120 
Mer. And any man 
May Sing her, if he can take her diff; ; she's note, 
Dio. Will you remember? | 
Cre. Remember? yes. 
Dio. Nay, but do then; 
And let your mind be coupled with your words. 

Dor. What should she remember? 

_ Ubss. List! 

Cre. Sweet honey Greek, _ me no more to folly. 
Ther, Roguery! 130 
Dio. Nay, then, 2 8 | 
Cre. T'll tell you what. 1 
Dio. Pho! pho! comms tell a Pin: "Tha are for. 


SWOIN,— 
Cre, In faith, I cannot; What would you have me 


do? | 

Ther, A * trick, to e, open. 

Dio. What did you swear you would bestow on me? 

Cre. I pr 'ythee, do not hold me to mine oath ; 

Bid me do any thing but that, sweet Greek. 140 
Dio. Good night. | 

Toi. Hold, patien ce! 

01 ys. How now, Trojan 8 

Cre. Diomed,— 

Dio. No, no, good night : JT be me fool no 
more. 
 Troi. Thy better must. 

Cre. Hark, one word in your ear. 

Troi, O plague and madness ! 


/ 


Us. 
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120 Uhse. Vou are mov'd, n ob us ber 
pray ou, 250 150 

Lest your displeasure hens ee itself 197 

To wrathful terms: this place is dangerous; 

The time right deadly; I beseech you, 80. | 
Trot. Behold, I pray you! 

Ulyss. Now, good my lord, go o&: 
You flow to great n. n my lord. 
Troz. I pr'ythee, stay. | 
Ulyss. You have not patience; come. 
Troi. I pray you, stay; by hell, and by bell's tor- 
ments, . 

I will not speak a word. 160 
Dio. And so, good nightt . 
Cre. Nay, but you part in anger. | 
Troi. Doth that grieve thee ? 

O wither'd truth! | 
Ulyss. Why, how now, lord? 

Troi. By Jove, I will be patient. 

Cre. Guardian !—-why, Greek! _ 

Dio. Pho, pho! adieu; you palter. | 

Cre. In faith, I ds not; come hither once again. 

Hs. You shake, my lord, at aun will 
you go? a 0 

You will break out. - er ton (HE. 
Tro:, She strokes his cheek ! 

Ulyss. Come, come. 1 t. 
Troi. Nay, stay; by Jove, I will-not an a word : 

There is between my will and all offences ; 

A guard of patience :—5tay a * while. 


d. 


ly. 
130 


for- 


> me 
ne? 
140 


21 no 


Ther. 
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| Ther, How the devil luxury, with his fat rump, and 
potatoe finger, tickles these enen Fry, lechery, 
fry! | 
Dio. But wi you hen: ET Te 180 
Cre. In faith, I will, la; never trust me else, 


Dio. Give me some token for the surety of it, 


Cre. I'll fetch you one. 
Ulyss. You have sworn patience. 
Troz. Fear me not, my lord; 


1 will not be myself, nor have cognition 


Of what I feel; I am all patience. 


Re-enter CRESSIDA. 


' Ther. Now the pledge; now, now, now! 
Cre. Here, Diomed, keep this ders. 
Troz. O beauty! e 190 


Where is thy faith? 


Ulyss. My Lord. 1 01 
Tyoꝛ. I will be patient; outwardly I will. 
Cre. You look upon that n Behold it 
well. | 
He lov'd me——O false wench (—Give't me gain. 
Dio. Whose was't? 
Cre. It is no matter, now I have't . 
I will not meet with you to-morrow night : | 
I pr'ythee, Diomed, visit me no more. 
Ther. Now she Sharpens ;—Well aſd whetstons 
Dio. I shall have it. 2 | 20ʃ 
Cre. What, this? WE 


Dio. Ay, that. 
| Cre 


190 


tone, 
val 


Crt, 
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Cre. O, all you gods -O pretty pretty pledge! 
Thy master now lies thinking in his bed - 
Of thee, and me; and sighs, and takes my glove, 
And gives memorial dainty. kisses to it, 
As I kiss thee. Nay, do not snatch it ee ; 
He, that takes that, must take my heart withal. 
Dio. I had your heart before, mn it. 20 
Troi. I did swear patience. . 
Cre. Vou shall not have ity — uh you 
shall not; E 
Il give you something else. | 
Dio. I will have this; MM Was it? 
Cre. It is no matter. 9.10% 
Dio. Come, 8 it _ wt 
Cre. "Twas one's ihat lov'd . better than. you 
| will. * | FRVERS ESL 
But, now you e take it. i Greg Fu ow £ 
Dio. Whose was it ? | 
Cre. By all Diana's waiting-women ren 220 
And by herself, I will. not tell you whose. | 
Dio. To-morrow will I wear it on my helm; 
And grieve his spirit, that dares not challenge it. 
Troi. Wer't thou the — * war lit on * 
horn, P9938 4 
It should be e W 
Cre. Well, well, tis done, tis bra yerie | 
is not; e i Bro 
Iwill not keep my wort. 
Dio. Why then, uncl Hoh wk 
hou never —— Diomed agaio. rofl 1 8A 
Cre. 
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Cre. You shall not go :—One cannot — 
But it straight starts you. 231 
Dio. I do not like this fooling. | 
Ther. Nor I, by Pluto: but that that Hikes not au, 

Pleases me best. | 
Dio. What, shall I come ? the "pag 
Cre. Ay, come 0 Jove l—— 

Do, come: I shall be plagu'd. | | 
Dio. Farewel *till then. . Exit. 
Cre. Good night. I pr'ythee, come. 

Troilus, farewel ! one eye yet looks on thee; 240 

But with my heart the other eye doth see. | 

Ah! poor our sex! this fault in us I find, 

The error of our eye directs our mind: 

What error leads, must err; O then 3 ) 

Minds, sway'd by eyes, are full of turpitude. [ Ext, 
| Ther. A proof of Ga * could not n 

| more, | 
_Unless she say, My mind is now d whore. | 

Ulyss. All's done, * n. n we bat 
Troz. It is. | 40 "11> | 
Ulyss. Why stay we alen dis | 2230 
Tro:. To make a weber dhtien 2 to my Soul 

Of ev ery syllable that here was spoke. 

But, if I tell how these two did co-act, 

Shall I not lie in publishing a truth? 

Sith yet there is a credence in my heart, 

An esperance so obstinately strong, 

That doth invert the attest of eyes and ears; 5 


As if those organs had deceptious functions, 
| Created 


Ad 


u, 


Bey. 
xt, 


Exit. 
blish 
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Created only to ace u ee nen wÞ 

Was Cressid here? n eee ine 
Ulyss. I e Tro jan. 5 | 
Troz, She was not, Sure. 
Ulyss.. Most sure, she wass. i 
Troi. Why my negation hath no taste of dv 
Iss. Nor mine, my lord: Cressid was here but now. 
Tro:. Let it not be believ*d for-womanhood 1 _ 

Think, we had mothers ; do not give advantage 

To stubborn critics—apt, without a theme, 3 

For depravation to square the general sex:x 

By Cressid's rule: rather think this not Cressid. 270 
Ulyss. What hath she _ preg minen 

dur mothers? = at 

Troz. Nothing at all, 8 that this ee 
Ther, Will he swagger himself out on's ee | 
Troi. This she? no, this is Diomed's nn | 

If beauty have a soul, this is not she; RE 

If souls guide vows, if vows be sanRimony, 

If sanctimony be the gods Genghts: | 

If there be rule im unity itself 

This is not she, O madness of discourse, * 

That cause sets up with and against itself! 140 

Bi- fold authority 1 where reason can . 5 git nt 

Without perdition, and loss assume all reason 

Without revolt; this is, and is not, Cressid !“! 

Within my soul there doth. commence a fight 

Of this strange nature, that a thing — 

Divides far wider than the sky and earth; 

And yet the spacious breadth of this e 


* wry be of k 


rate Pk no orifice * a point, as subtle 


M | As 


* 
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As Arachne's broken woof, to enter. 
Instance, O instance] strong as Plato's gates; 200 
Cressid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven: 
Instance, O instance! strong as heaven itself 5 
The bonds of heaven areslipp'd, dissolv*d, and loos'd; 
And with another knot, five - finger - tied. 
The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 
The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasy reliques 
Of her o' er- eaten faith, are bound to Diomed. 
Ulyss. May worthy Troilus be half attach'd 
With that which here his passion doth express? 
Doi. Ay, Greek; and that shall eee well 
JachuraRtirs.acred as Mars his heart got 
Inflam'd with Venus: never did young x man Fac 
With so eternal, and so fix'd a soul. 
Hark, Greek; As much as I do Cressid love, 
So much by weight hate I her Diomed : 
That sleeve is mine, that he' ll bear on his nts, 
Were it a casque compos d by Vulcan's skill, 
My sword should bite it: not the nee e 
Which shipmen do the hurricano call, 
Constring'd in mass by the almighty sun, 300 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In his descent, than n berge n 
Falling on Diomed. 
Ther. He'n nelle it for e en 1. 
Troi. O Cressid! O false Cressid! false, Fe, fl 
Let all-untruths stand by hag un name, 
And they'll seem glorious.” bine £5 
_  Uh9ss: O, contain deus, s 1 
Your n — 907110 on 510% 
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Enter ZENEAS« 
Ene. I have been: seeking you this ONS my lord : 


Hector, by this, is arming him in Troy; 321 


Ajax, your guard, stays to conduct you home. 
Tro:, Have with you, At My courteous lord, 
adieu: | 
Farewel, revolted fair Nee Sand; 
Stand fast, and wear a castle on thy head ! 
Ulyss. I'll bring you to the gates. 
Tro:. Accept distracted thanks. 2 
| [ Exeunt TROILUS, ZENEAS, and Trans, 
Ter. Would, I could meet that rogue Diomed! I 
would croak like a raven; I would bode, I would 
bode, Patroclus will give me any thing for the in- 
teligence of this whore: the parrot will not do more 
for an almond, than he for a commodious drab. 
Lechery, lechery; still, wars and lechery; nothing 


else holds fashion: A burning devil take them! [ Exit. 


2 1 


. 1 - 2 Re 
8 


SCENE. III. 


The Palace of Th Enter HeCTOR, and ANDRO-. 


MACHE, 


4rd. When was my lord so much ungeatly remper'd, 
To stop his ears against admonishment ? 
Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. 

Hef, You train me to offend you; get you in: 
By all the everlasting gods, I'll go. 

And. My dreams will, sure, prove ominous to-day, 

Heck. No more, I say. 

Mij Enter 
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Enter CASSANDRA. 
Cas. Where is my brother Hector?̃ 441 
And. Here, sister; arm'd, and bloody in intent: 
Consort with me in loud and dear petition, 
Pursue we him on knees; for I have dreamt 
Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but shapes and forms of Ws 
Cas. O, it is true. | 
Hef. Ho! bid my trumpet nod 
Cas. No notes of Ai for the! eue sweet 
brother. 5 | 950 
Hect. Begone, I say: the wile bave heard me swear. 
Cas. The gods are deaf to hot and peevish vows; ' 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 
Than spotted livers in the sacrificde. 
And. Ol be persuaded: Do not count it holy 
To hurt by being just: it is as lawful, 
For us to count we give what's gain'd by thefts, 
And rob in the behalf of charity. | 
Cas. It is the purpose, that makes strong the vow; 
But vows, to every purpose, must not Bold: 360 1 
Unarm, sweet Hector. Tp PP 
Het. Hold you still, I say; 


Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate: | 
Life every man holds dear ; but the dear man f 
Holds honour far more pr wer than 5 — g , 
| Ain 0! 

Enter TROILU 8. 1 Bec 

How now, young man? mean'st thou to fight to-day? * 
6 


And. TEINS call my father to persuade. 
[ Exit CASSANDRA 


41 


ow; 


day? 


DRA. 
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He. No, faith young Troilus ; doff thy un 
youth; 

I am to-day i' the vein of chivalry: | 

Let grow thy sinews till their knots be strong, 370 

And tempt not yet the brushes of the war. 

Unarm thee, go; and doubt thou not, brave boy, 

PIl stand, to-day, for thee, and me, and Troy. 
Toi. Brother, you have a vice of mercy in _ 

Which better fits a lion, than a man. 

Het, What vice is that, ow ann chide me 
8 
Trot, When many times the ER eds fal, 

Even in the fan and wind of your fair sword, 

You bid them rise, and live. LES | 
Hef. O, tis fair play. 8 380 
Tro. Fool's play by heaven, . | 
Hed, How now? how now ? 

Tr0i. For the love of all the gods, 

Let's leave the hermit pity with our mother; 

And when we have our armours buckled on, 

The venom'd vengeance ride upon our swords ; : 

pur them to ruthful work, rein them from n 
Hect. Fie, savage, fie? | 
Troi. Hector, then 'tis wars. 

Het, Troilus, I would not have you 22 to- n 
Trois, Who should withhold me? 391 

Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mars WHY 

beckoning with fiery truncheon my retire ; 

Not Prion and Hecuba on knees, 

their eyes o'er-galled with recourse of tears; 

Miij Nor 
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Nor you, my brother, with your true sword drawn, 
Oppos'd to hinder me, Should _ my ways 
But * my ruin. 


' Re-enter CASSANDRA, with PRIAM. 


Cas. Lay hold upon him, Priam, hold him fast: 
He is thy crutch ; now if thou lose thy stay, 400 
Thou on him leaning, and all Troy on W 
Fall all together. 

Priam. Come, Hector, come, go back : 

Thy wife hath dreamt; thy mother hath had visions; 
Cassandra doth foresee; and I myself 

Am like a prophet suddenly enrapt, 

To tell thee - that this day is ominous: 

Therefore, come back. | 

Hef. ZEneas is a-field; | 115 
And I do stand engag'd to many Greeks, 410 
Even in the face of valour, to > appear 
This morning to them. | 

Priam. But thou shalt not go. 

Hect. IJ must not break my faith. 

You know me dutiful; therefore, dear sir, 

Let me not shame respect; but give me leave 
To take that course by your consent and voice, 
Which you do here forbid me, royal Priam. 

Cas. O Priam, yield not to him. 

And. Do not, dear father. wie tanto l of 

Hef. Andromache, I am offended with you. 
pon the love you bear me, get you in. 

| 5 ANDROMACHE: 
Tri. 


ns; 


410 


o 


CHE. 
T0, 
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Joi. This foolish, dreaming, superstitious girl 
Makes all these bodements. 
Cas. O farewel, dear Hector! 
Look, how thou dy'st { look, how thy eye turns 
pale ! | 
Look, how thy wounds do bleed at many vents! 
Hark, how Troy roars! how Hecuba cries out ! 
How poor Andromache shrills her dolours forth! 
Behold," distraction, frenzy, and amazement, 430 
Like witless anticks, one another meet, | 
And all cry Hector! Hector's dead! O an. 4 
Tra, Away !——Away !—— ; 
Cas. Farewel. Vet an Hector, 1 take my 
| leave: 

Thou dost thyself and all our Troy deceive. ¶ Exit. 
flect. You are amaz'd, my liege, at her exclaim: 
Go in, and cheer the town: we'll forth, and fight; 

Do deeds worth praise, and tell you them at night. 
Priam. Farewel : The gods with safety stand about 

thee ! [Exit PRIAM. Alarums. 
Troi. They are at it; hark! Proud Diomed, be. 


live, 441 


come to lose my arm, or win my sleeve. 
Enter PAN DARus. 


Pan. Do you hear, my lord? a hear? 
| Trae, What now? © 
Pan. Here's a letter come ae yon Poor gl 
Trot. Let me read, 


Pan. 
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Pan. A whoreson phthisick, a whoreson rascally 
- phthisick so troubles me, and the foolish fortune of this 


girl; and what one thing, what another, that I shall 


leave you one o' these days: And I have a rheum in 
mine eyes too; and such an ach in my bones, that, 
unless a man were curst, I cannot tell what to think 


on't.— What says she there? 453 
Troi. Words, words, mere words, no matter from 
the heart; [Tearing the Letter, 


The effect doth operate another way.— - 
Go, wind, to wind, there turn and change to. 
| gether.— | 

My love with words and errors still she feeds; 
But edifies another with her deeds. 

Pan. Why, but hear you | 

Troi. Hence, broker lacquey !—ignomy and shame 
m. thy life, and live aye with thy name 461 

ö e 


SCENE IW. 


Between Troy and the Camp. L Alarum.] be 
1 TuxXESsIT Es. 


. Now they are ns one another; 
I'll go look on. That dissembling abominable varlet, 
Diomed, has got that same scurvy doting foolis) 
young knave's sleeve of Troy, there, in his helm: I 
would fain see them meet; that that same young 

Trojan 


CZ 
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Trojan ass, that loves the whore there, might send 
that Greekish whore - masterly villain, with the sleeve, 


back to the dissembling luxurious drab, of a sleeve- 
ess errand. O' the other side, The policy of those 


crafty swearing rascals, that stale old mouse- eaten 


dry cheese, Nestor; and that same dog- fox, Ulysses, 


is not prov'd worth a black-berry : — They set me up, 
in policy, that mungrel cur, Ajax, against that dog 
of as bad a kind, Achilles: and now is the cur Ajax 
prouder than the cur Achilles, and will not arm to- 
day; whereupon the Grecians begin to proclaim bar- 
barism, and policy grows into an ill opinion. Soft! 
here comes sleeve, and t' other. | | 


Enter Dionzb, and TROILUS. 


Troi. Fly not ; for, shouldst thou take the river 
Styx, I would swim after. 481 
Dio. Thou dost mis-call retire: 1 
do not fly; but advantageous care 
Withdrew me from the odds of multitude: ; 
Have at thee! _ [They go off fighting. 
Ther, Hold thy whore, Grecian !—now for thy 
whore, Trojan an the Sleeve, now the sleeve 


Enter HECTOR. 


He, What art thou, Greek ? art that Hectors 
match? 
Art thou of blood, and honour ? 
Ther, No, no:—I am a rascal ; a scurvy raiing 
wad, a very filthy rogue. © 491 
Hee. 
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Hect. I do believe thee; lite. [Exit. 
TDier. God-a-mercy, that thou wilt believe me ! But 
a plague break thy neck, for frighting me! What's 
become of the wenching rogues ? I think, they have 
swallow'd one another: I would laugh at that miracle. 
Yet, in a Sort, — eats itself. I'll seek them. 


SCENE. 


| The game. Enter D1oMED, and a Servant. 


Dio. Go, go, my servant, . thou Troilus' 
M 213 maar $9372 =; 
Present the fair steed to my lady 1 | 
Fellow commend my service to her bedutyy!” 3000 
Tell her, I have chastis'd the amorous Trojan, 
And am her knight by proof. | 
| * I go, my lord. 


Enter AGAMEMNOX. 


11 50 Renew, renew ! The fierce ar 
Hath beat down Menon: bastard weer wow 
Hath Doreus prisoner ; a 
And stands colossus-wise, waving his ben 
Upon the pashed corses of the kings 
Epistrophus and Cedius: Polixenes is slain; 
Amphimachus, and Thoas, deadly hurt; 310 


Patroclus 


r  dinat 


us 


510 
clus 
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Patroclus ta*en, or slain; and Palamedes 
Sore hurt and bruis'd : the dreadful Sagittary 
Appals our numbers; haste we, Diomed, 
To mung or we perish all. 


Euter Nes TOR. 


Fr. d bear Patrectus body to Achilles; g: vb 
And bid the snail-pac'd Ajax arm for shame. 
There is a thousand Hectors in the field: 

Now here he fights on Galathe his horse, 

And there lacks work; anon, he's there afoot; . 

And there they fly, or die, like scaled scullss 520 

Before the belching whale; then is he yonder, 

And there the strawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down before him, like the mower's Swath : :- 

Here, there, — pt — he, —_— * 
takes; 

Dexterity so — appetite, LE" 

That what he will, he does; and does 80 aa 

That proof is call'd impossibility. 


Enter ULYSSES. 
Ulyss. Oz courage; ns 4. r ! 2 
Achilles | 
Is arming, weeping, cursing, vowing vengeance: 
Patroclus* wounds have rouz'd his drowsy * 530 
Together with his mangled Myrmidons, 
That noseless, nnn — and ee come to 
him, 5 T 
Crying on Hector. Ajax bath loata m l 
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And foams at mouth, and he is arm'd, and at it, 
Roaring for Troilus ; who hath done «= 

Mad and fantastic execution; 

Engaging and redeeming of himself, | 
With such a careless force, and forceless care, 

As if that luck, in very Spite of n 


Bade him win all. | 540 
| 3 Alax. 8 | 
Ajax. Troilus! thou coward Troilus ! Exit. 


Dio. Ay, there, there. 4 
Mett. So, hy we draw together. 


[ Exeunt, 


Enter ACHILLES, 1085 


Ackil. Where is this He&tor ?, 
Come, come, thou boy-queller, hace thy "0 - 
Know what it is to meet Achilles angry. 
Hector! W 8 "JP ? wu none nog en | 
: F214 - [Ext 


Sc NE VI. 


: GOATS » N 21803 0 
Another Part of the Field. Re-enter AJAX. 


gra Troilus, thou ny en Shew thy 
"TEE" e 


b, ett Kiri TH Be 
Enter DioweD., 1 


Dio. Troilus, I say! where's Troilus? | 
| Ajax. What wouldst thou? 6% 7 
any Dio 


740 


xi. 


IN 
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Dio. 1 would correct him. | 
_ 4jax. Were I the general, thou holds ee 
_ office, 
Ere that correction :—Trojlus, 1 1 Lay what, Troitus! 


Enter TxoiLvs. 
Joi. 0 traitor Diomed turn rams false face, thou 
traitor, © | 
And pay thy life thou ow'st me for my t 
Dio. Ha! art thou there? 1 
Ajax. I'll fight with him alone; stand, Diomed. 
Dio. He is my prize, I will not look-upon. . 
Troi. Come both, you cogging Greeks; have at 


Eater HecTor. 


Hed. Ye; Troilus? O, well fought; m my 1 


r = 

Hs Enter ACHILLES. 1 
Achil. Now do 1 see thee: Hal Have at thee, 
Hed. Pause, if thou ang: [ Fight. 


Achil. I do disdain thy courtesy, proud * 
Be happy, that my arms are out of use: 
My rest and negligence befriend thee now, 
But thou anon shalt hear of me again 7 ˙ 1 (49 5 
Till when, go seek thy fortunme. Lg 


A 


N Het. 
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Hect. Fare thee well - 5 
I would have been much more a aue; man, 570 
Had I re thee.— How now; my brother ? 


1 TRollus. 


Troi. Ajax hath ta'en ZEneas.; Shall it be? 
No, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven, 
He shall not carry him; I'll be taken too, 

Or bring him off: — Fate, hear me what I say! 


I reck not though I end my life to- day. [Exit 
Enter one in Arnour. ; | 


Hed. Stand, wand; thou Greek ; 5 thou art a goodly 
bay” mark 
No? wilt thou not?—1 like thy Gr; ; 
T'll frush it, and unlock the rivets all, 
But I'll be master of it: — Wilt thou not, beast, 
abide ? 580 


nnen fly on, I'll, hunt thee for thy hide. 
13 5 (=. 


_SCENE} 2 


** 


= —. * 0 — 7 KEDS —. £ 


| The same. Enter ACHILLES, with MYRMIDONS. a 
Ackil. Come here about me, you my Myrmidons; us 
Mark what I say, - Attend me where I wheel: en 


Strike not a stroke, but keep yourselves in breath; / 
And when I have the bloody Hector found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about; 


ys 
Ws. 


In 


E 


ons; 
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In fellest manner execute your arms. 


Follow me, sirs, and my proceedings eye :— 
It is decreed Hector the great must die. ¶ Exeunt. 


— — - mw * R - * * 
— 
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| SCENE FIN. 


Tie same. Enter neee Nan slavs, and 
| Paris. 5 


Ther. The cuckold, and the cuckold- maker are at 
it: Now, bull! now, dog! Loo, Paris, loo! now 
my double-hen'd sparrow! loo, Paris, loo! The 
bull has the game: — ware horns, ho! 393 

[Exeunt PaRISs and MN ELAus. 


Enter MARGARELON. 


Mar. Turn, save, and fight. 

Ther. What art thou? a1 

Mar. A bastard son of Priam's. 

Ther. T am a bastard too; I love bastards : PO 
bastard begot, bastard instructed, bastard in mind, 
bastard in valour, in every thing illegitimate. One 
bear will not bite another, and wherefore should one 
bastard? Take heed, the quarrel's most ominous to 
us: if the son of a whore fight for a whore, he 
tempts judgment : Farewel, bastard. 603 

Mar. The devil take thee, coward! I Exeunt. 


— — 
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1 SCENE IX. 


- Another Part of the Field. Enter HecToR, 


Hef. Most putrified core, so fair without, 
Thy goodly armour thus hath cost thy life. 
Now is my day's work done; I'll take good breath: 
Rest, sword; thou hast thy fill of blood and death! 


Enter ACHILLES, and his MY RMI DOs. 


Achil. Look, Hector, how the sun begins to set; 
How ugly night comes breathing at his heels: 610 
Even with the vail and dark*ning of the sun, 

To close the day up, Hector's life is done. 
Hef, I am unarm'd; forego this vantage, Greek, 
Aclil. Strike, „ zune! ; this! is the man I seek. 
5 [HRC TOR falls, 
So, lion, fall thou next! now, Troy, sink down; 
Here lies thy heart, -thy sinews, and thy bone.— 
On, Myrmidons; and cry you all amain, 
Achilles hath the mighty Hector slain. 
Hark ! a retreat upon our Grecian part. 
Myr. The Trojan a e sound = like, my 
| lord. 620 
Achil, The dragon wing of night o ere the 
earth, 
And, stickler-like, the armies whproares 


An 


My half-supt sword, that frankly would have fed, ; 


| fer whe with this dainty 177 thus goes to bed.— Ne 
| Come, 


Is the 


Dome, 
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Come, tie his body to my horse's tail ; 
Along the field I will the Trojan trail. . [Exeunt. 
| Sound Retreat. Shows. 


—_ — „ 


— 1 * * * 


SCENE X. 


The ame. Enter AGAMEMNON, AJax, MENELAUS, 
a DioMEDES, and the rest, marching. 


Aga. Hark! hark! what shout is that ? 
Nest. Peace, drums. 
Sol. Achilles! Achilles! Hector's * Achilles! 
Dio. The bruit is Hector's slain, and by Achilles. 
Ajax. If it be so, yet bragless let it be; 631 
Great Hector was as good a man as he. 
Aga. March patiently along :—Let one be n | 
To pray, Achilles see us at our tent. 
If in his death the gods have us befriended, 
Great Troy is ours, and our sharp wars are ended. 


p: | > : { Exeunt, 


TY watts «ont. 


SCENE Xl. 


tuother Part of the Field. Enter Ex EAS, and 


TION: 


Bone” wad ho! yet are we masters of the field 
Never go home; here starve we out the night. 
| | Enter 
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No s Space of earth Shall sunder our two hates ; 1 
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Enter TROILUS. 


Joi. Hector is slain. 


All. Hector: the gods forbid | „ 
Voi. He's dead; and at the murderer's horse's 
tail, 


In beastly sort, 3 EE the shameful field. 5 


Frown on, you heavens, effect your rage with speed! 


Sit, gods, upon your thrones, and smile at Troy! 
I say, at once! let your brief plagues be mercy, 


And linger not our sure destructions on! 


ne. My lord, you do discomfort all the host. 
Troz. You understand me not, that tell me so: 
I do not speak of flight, of fear, of death; 


But dare all imminence, that gods, and men, 650 | 


Address their dangers in. Hector is gone! 
Who shall tell Priam so, or Hecuba ? 

Let him, that will a screech- owl aye be call'd, 
Go in to Troy, and say there Hector's dead: 
There is a word will Priam turn to stone; 
Make wells and Niobes of the maids and wives, 
Cold statues of the youth; and, in a word, 
Scare Troy out of itself. But, march, away: 
Hector is dead; there is no more to say. 


Stay yet; Vou vile abominable tents, 660 


Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains, 


Let Titan rise as early as he dare, 


I'll through and through you And 0 great 812 d 
coward ! 53 


11 


The 


50 


660 
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[11 haunt thee, like a wicked conscience still 

That mouldeth goblins swift as frenzy thoughts. — 

Strike a free march to Troy !—with, comfort go; 

Hope of unn shall hide our inward woe. 
Ru WY &c. 


Enter PAN DARUs. | Y 


Pan. Do you hear, my lord; do you hear? 
Tro:, Hence, broker lacquey ! ignomy and shame 
Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name! 671 
[Exit TRoILUsS. 
Pan. A goodly med'cine for my aching bones 
Oh, world! world! world | thus is the poor agent 
_despis'd ! 
0 traitors and bawds, how earnestly are you set a' 
work, and how ill requited ! Why should our endea- 
your be so lov'd, and the performance so loath'd ? 
what verse for it? what instance for it? —let me 
See — 0 ; oy 
Full merrily the humble-bee doth sing, | 
Till he hath lost his honey, and his ating 680 
But being once subdwd/in armed tail, 
Sweet honey and sweet notes together fail. — 
Good traders in the flesh, set this in your r : 
_ _ cloths. 


As many as be here of Pander's hall, 
Your eyes, half out, weep out at Pandar's fall : 
Or, if you cannot weep, yet give some groans, 
though not for me, yet for your aching bones. 
Brethren, 
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Brethren, and sisters, of the hold- door trade, 
Some two months hence my will shall here be made: 
It should be now, but that my fear is this #690 
Some galled goose of Winchester would hiss: 

Till then, I' sweat, and seek about for eases; 
And, at that time, bequeath you my diseases. 


THE END» 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


das O N 


TROILUS and CRESSIDA: | 


TROILUS and CRESSIDA.] Bronx this play 
of Troilus and Cressida, printed in 1609, is a Book- 
ller's preface, Shewing that first impression to have 
been before the play had been acted, and that it was 
published without Shakspere's knowledge, from a 
copy that had fallen into the Bookseller's hands, 
Mr. Dryden thinks this one of the first of our author's. 
plays: but, on the contrary, it may be judged. from 
the fore-mentioned preface, that it was one of his last; 
and the great number of observations, both moral and 
politick, with which this piece is crowded, more than 
any other of * wes to o,] my n. =. 

| - art von) ron Doe BR 
| A ij We | 


w* 
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We may learn from this preface, that the original 
proprietors of Shakspere's plays thought it their in- 
terest to keep them unprinted. The author of it 
adds, at the conclusion, these words ; Thank for. 
tune for the 'scape it hath made among you, since, 
by the grand possessors wills, I believe you should 
rather have prayed for them, than have been prayed,” 
&c. By the grand possessors, I suppose, were meant 
Heminge and Condell. It appears that the rival play. 
houses at that time made frequent depredations on 
one another's copies. In the Induction to the Male. 
content, written by Webster, and augmented by Mar. 
ston, 1606, is the following passages: | 

«I wonder you would play it, another company 
having interest in it. 

& Why not NMalevole in folio with us, as Jeronimo i in 
decimo sexto with them? They taught us a name for 
our play; we call it One for another.” 

- Again, T.. Heywood, in his preface to the Englid 
Traveller, 1633 : Others of them are still retained 
in the hands of some actors, who think it against their 
ann profit to have . come in print.“ 
. STEEVENS. 
It appears, Jones) that frauds were practised by 
writers as well as actors. It stands on record against 
Robert Green, the author of Friar Bacon and Friar Bin- 
gay, and Orlando Furioso, 1594 and 1599, that he 
sold the last of these pieces to two different theatres: 
4% Master R. G. would it not make you blush, &. 
if you sold not Orlando Furiogo to the Queen's N 
8 j r 


} 
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for twenty nobles, and when they were in the coun- 
try, sold the zame play to the Lord Admiral's men 
for as much more? Was not this plain Coneycatching 
M. G.?“ Defence of Coneycatching, 1592. | 
This note was not merely inserted to expose the 
craft of authorshrp, but to show the price which was 
anciently paid for the copy of a play, and. to ascertain 


the name of the writer of Orlando Furioso, which was 


not hitherto known. Greene appears to have been the 
first poet in England who sold the same piece to differ- 
ent people. Voltaire is much belied, if he has not 
followed his example. Collixs. 

Notwithstanding what has been said by a late editor, 
I have a copy of the first folio, including Trotlus and 
Cressida. Indeed, as I have just now observed, it 
was at first either unknown or forgotten. It does not, 
however, appear in the list of the plays, and is thrust 
in between the kzstorzes and the tragedies without any 
enumeration of the pages; except, I think, on one 
leaf only. It differs ne from the copy in the 
Second folio | FARMER. 

I have consulted eleven copies of the first folio, and 
Troilus and Cressida is not wanting in any one of them. 

| * ENS. 


PROLOGUE, 


© ANNOTATIONS UPON Al. 


P R O L O G VU E. 


Line 2, Ti E princes orgillous, —] Orgillous, 2. e. 
proud, disdainful. Orgueilleux, Fr. This word is 
used in the ancient romance of Richard Cœur de Lyon : 
« His atyre was orgulous. SrkEEVINV. 
18. ——- fulfilling S0lts,] To fulfil in this place 
means to fill till there be no room for more. In this 
sense it is now obsolete. So, in Gower, De Confessione 
Amantis, Lib. V. fol. 11432 
A lustie maide, a sobre, a meke, 
„ Fulfilled of all curtosie.“ 
Again: EE 
&« Fulfilled of all onkinddhigl.* STEEVENS, 
To be © fulfilled with grace and benediQtion” is 
still the language of our Litany. BLACKSTONE. 
23. A prologue arm'd, ——] I come here to 
Speak the prologue, and come in armour ; not dety- 
ing the audience, in confidence of either the author's 
or actors abilities, but merely in a character suited 
to the subject, in a dress of war, before a warlike 
„ | JOHNSON» 
27. ——the vaunt——] i. e. the avant, what went 
before. SrEEVIV«S. 


* 


Ul, 


6 
1 is 
von 
NS. 
lace 
this 
done 


| what proverbial in this question, which I likewise 
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ACT I. 


Line 1. A Y. varlet, —] This word ancienfly 
cienified a Servant or footman to a knight or warrior. 
de, Holinshed, speaking of the battle of Agincourt : 
diverse were releeved by their varlets, and 
conveied out of the field.” Again, in an ancient 
epitaph in the church- yard of saint Nicas at Arras: 
Ey gist Hakin et son varlet, 
« Tout di- armè et tout di- pret, | 
« Avec son espè et salloche, &c. SrzEVENS. 
Concerning the word varlet, see Recherches Aisto- 
niques gur les cartes @ jouer. Lyon, 1757, p. 61. 
. F. 
6, Will this gear ne 'er be mended ?] There i is some- 


meet with in the Interlude of King Darius, 1563: 

„ Wyll not yet this gere be amended, 

« Nor your sinful acts corretted ?*”” STEEVENS; 

1o. ——fonder than ignorance ;] Fonder, for more 
cildih. | WARBURTON. 
12. And chill-lexs, &c.] Mr. Dryden, in his alte- 
nation of this play, has taken this speech as it stands, 
except that he has changed Sill. less to artless, not for 
the better, because shall-less refers to still and Sifu 


JOHNSON. 
15. —must tarry the reer Folio: must needes* 
larry, &c, Ma LONE. 


30. 


8 ANNOTATIONS UPON Aa J. 


go. Doth lesser blench——] To 6lench is to shrink, 
start, or fly off. STEzvEN;, 
33. — when she comes ien is She thence ?] Folio: 
Then she comes when she is thence. MaLoxx. 
99. — (as when the sun doth light a storm)] Mil. 
ton hath given the same similitude, but more dilated: 
« As when from mountain-tops the dusky clouds 
« Ascending, while as north-wind sleeps, o'er- 
spread 
« Heav'ns cheerful face, the lowering W 
4 Scowls o'er the darken'd OR Snow, or 
Show'r : 
« If chance the radiant sun with farewel Sweet 
4 Extend his ev'ning beam, the fields revive, 
«© The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
« Attest their joy, that hill and valley ring.” 
It is not improbable that the short simile of Shak. 
spere with the subsequent line, 
« But sorrow that is couch'd in seeming glad- 
ness 
suggested to the e of Milton his most exqui- 
site description. HNL EI. 
33. Pour'st in the open ulcer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait ; her voice 
Handlest in thy discourse ;j—0 that her hand! 
In whose comparison, &c.] There is no rea- 
son why Troilus should dwell on Pandarus's Aandling 
n his discourse the voice of his mistress, more than her 


eyes, her _ &c. as he is * to do by this pune. 
tuation, 
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4 tuation, to say nothing of the mn. of the phraze 
f to handle à voice. 


NS, 

8 The passage, in my 8 ought to be 
_ pointed thus bis | 
Til — answer 't, ah is 3 

IP Pour'st in the open ulcer of my heart: n 

os Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice; 
. Handlest, , in thy discourse, O that her hand. 

| In whose comparison all whites are ink, Kc. 

t Handlest is here used metaphorically, with an allu- 
or sion, at the same time, to its literal meaning; and 


the jingle between hand and ee is perfectly in our 
author's manner. 

The circumstance itself seems to + hank 3 im- 
pressed itself on his mind. Antony cannot endure 
that the hand of Cleopatra should be touched: 

66 To let a fellow that will take rewards, 

« And say, God quit you, be familiar with 

« My play-fellow, your hand—this kingly seal 

« And plighter of high hearts!!! neee 
60. — and spirit of sense 


faricon with Cressid's hand, says he, the spirit of dense, 


bility, which implies a soft hand, since the sense of 
touching, as Scaliger says in his Exereitations, resides 
chiefly in the fingers, is hard as the callous and insen- 
ible palm of the ploughman. Jonuns ox. 
70. —she has the mends——] She may mend her 
complexion by the assistance of cosmetics. JOHNSON. 
3: I believe 


Hard as the palm ee en ae hy com- 


the utmost degree, the most exquisite power of sen- 


"4 
4 
. 
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I believe it rather means—She may make the dest of 
bad bargain. 85 
So, in Woman's a Weathercoch, 1612: 1 shall stay 
here and have my head broke, and non EN have the 
mends in my own hands." 
Again, in S. Gosson's School of Abuse, 1579 : 
«« -turne him with his back full of stripes, and his 
hands loden with his own amendes. | 

Again, in the 1 Goose Chace, by Beaumont and 

Fletcher: 
„ The mends are is wihe'own Lands, or the Sur- 


i one STEEVENs, 
127. Hector, lose patience 

JI, as @ virtue, fix d,. ——] Hector's pati 

ence was as a virtue, not nn and accidental, but 


fixed and constant. | Jokxsox. 
131. Before the sun rose, FRY was Aarness'd light,] 
It appears, from different passages in this play, that 
Hector fights on horseback; and it should be remem- 
bered, that Shakspere was indebted for most of his 
materials to a book which enumerates Esdras and 
Pythagoras among the bastard children of king Pri. 
amus. Shakspere might have been led into his mis. 
take by the manner in which Chapman has translated 
several parts of the Iliad, where the heroes mount 
their cbariots, or descend from them. Thank B. VI. 
speaking of Glaucus and Diomed: 
4 * * horse 2 1 descend.” 
' STE EVENS. 
140 
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A 140. — fer ,] So in Chaucer's Testament 7 


Cresserde + : 

ay Of faire Conde ther e and a e e 

the 4 Of Troie and Greece.“ | 
Again, in the old comedy of Way Beguiled + 

g: In faith, my sweet nn I'll love thee 

his a per se. 3 

7 Again, in Blurt Master Constable, . 2 | 

and « That is the a per 5e of all, the ereame of all.” 


STEEVENS. 

"uy 147. —that lis valour is crushed into folly,—] 
ins. Jo be cruxhed into folly, is to be confused and mingled 
"ib ſob. n 5 
JOHNSON. 

152. — the hair Dm is a phrase equiva- 
lent to another now in use against the grain. The 
French Say contre- poil. 

168. Good morrow, cousin Cressid : What do you talk of 2 
—Good marrow, Alexander.—How do you, cousin ?—] 
Good morraw, Alexander, is added in all the editions, 
Nys Mr. Pope, very absurdly, Paris not being on the 
stage. Wonderful acuteness! But, with submission, 
this gentleman's note is much more absurd; for it 
falls out very unluckily for his remark, that though 
Paris is, for the generality, in Homer called Alex- 
ander; yet, in this play, by any one of the characters 
introduced, he is called nothing but Paris. The 
uuth of the fact is this: Pandarus is of a busy, im- 
VES. pertinent, insinuating character: and it is natural he 

1% kim, so soon as he has given his cousin the good-— 

| B ij morrow, 


* 


k ̃ — = 


— — . —— IEA eee ep es 
— 


4 „ ——— —— — . • ꝓ äü ' —— —— — 
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Again, in Holland's Leaguer, 1638 . 
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morrow, to pay his civilities too to her attendant. 


This is purely i 50e, as the grammarians call it; and 
gives us an admirable touch of Pandarus's character. 
And why might not Alexander be the name of Cres. 


_ $ida's man? Paris had no patent, I suppose, for en- 


grossing it to himself. But the late editor, perhaps, 


because we have had Alexander the Great, Pope 


Alexander, and Alexander Pope, would not have $0 
eminent a name prostituted to a common varlet. 
| THEOBALD, 
CF 70. en Was the palace of Troy. 
IM | Jonxsov. 
. a ner — Græcari, among the 


| Romans, Signified to play the reveller. STEEveNns, 


297. ——compass'd window, —) The compass'd win- 
dow i is the same as the bow-window. JOHNSON, 
243. so old a lifter ?] The word lifter is used 


for a thief by Green, in his Art of Conty- catching, 


printed 1591: on this the humour of the passage may 


be supposed to turn. We still call a person who 
plunders Shops, a a shop-lrfter.” Jonson uses . ex. 
pression in Cynthia's Nevels. | 

N One other mate virtue . porees 15 1 


Ll 


Again, in the Nara Girl, cr ns r Hd 


40 Nu. gew lifters, nips, ſoists, voce, 
N courbers. 
Th 
44 Broker « or 3 cheater e or 02 4 2 2 2 "hk 
| Hliſtus 
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 Hliftus,, in the Gothic language, signifies a fig. 


a See Archeotog. Vol. V. p. 311. BLACKSTONE. 
317. That's Antenor ; fe has a shrewd mit,. 
15 4e Anthenor Was 


« Copious in words, and one that much time ale 
Jo jest, when he was in companie, 
« Sq driely, that no man could it espie z _ / 

2 40 And therewith held his countenaunce so well, 
„That every man received great content 

« To heare him speake, and pretty jests to tell, 

Ko When he was pleasant and in merriment : 
For tho' that he most commonly was sad, 
= "XP his ADR some jest he always had.“ 
5 Lidgate, p. 106. 
| STEEVENS. 
25. | Cre. r tie nod? 

Pan. Tou $hall see. 

Cre. eee ee The 
allusion i is to the word zoddy, which, as now, did in 
our author's time, and long before, signify à silly 
fallow, and may, by its etymology, signify like wise 
Full of nods. Cressid means, that à noddy ad have 
more nods, | Of such remarks as these is a comment 
to consist? JonnsON.- 
5 To give the nod, was, I Vs Bb a term in the game 
ards, at, cards called Noddy. This * is perpetually 
| alluded to in the old comedies. | STEEVENS. 

363. ———hzis helm more hack'd than Hefor's;—] | Sa 
in Chaucer's Troilus and Cresteide, B. III. 640: 


Ius. Deck i n 
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4 His helme to hewin was in | twenty places," Ke. 


| STEEVENS, 
369. — an eye to boot.] So the quarto. The 
folio, with less force, Give money to boot. Jouxsox. 
388. — 10 date in the pye,. ] To account for 
the introduction of this quibble, it should be remem- 
bered, that dates were an ingredient in ancient pastry 
of almost every kind. So, in Romeo and Juliet. 
They call for dates and quinces in the pastry.“ 
Again, in All's Well that Ends Well, act ij. 
3 your date is ne in Four De and porridge 
than! in your cheek . ST BEVENS, | 
46. —— there he unarms him.] These necessary 
words are added from the quarto edition, Poe, 
419. —yoy's soul lies in the doing :] So read both 
the old editions, for which the later editions have 
p09! ly given: 
— the soul's j joy lies i in . Jonxsox. 
It is the reading of the second folio. "REMARKS, 


420. That 1.—1 Means, that woman. 
? © Jonns0N, 
426. Then W IAIR, The quarto reads then; 
dhe folio improperly, that. | Jokxsox. 
W en 5 content——] Content, for ca- 
pacity. | | WAKBURTOY. 
454. —broad—}] 80 the eng the folio 
reads loud, | Jeuner 

459. ——Nestor shall apply ; By 

Thy latest words.] Nestor applies the 


words to another instance. Jorxs05: 
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463. TIT ad rea, The quarto not sq 
well: 
- acient breast. ads Jonson. 

464. With those of nobler bulk 5 Statius has the 
same thought, though more diffusedly expressed: 

« Sic ubi magna novum Phario de littore puppis 
« Solvit iter, jamque innumeros utrinque rudentes 
« Litaque veliferi porrexit brachia mali. | 
« Invasitque vias ; it eodem augusta phaselus 
= Aquore, et immensi n sibi vendica 
austri.“ | 
Pope bas imirated the passage. ed 

475. ——by the brize,] The brize is the caſh or 
n So, in Monsieur Thomas, 169992 | 
Have ye got the örize there? 

« Give me the holy sprinkle.“ 4 51 
Again, in Vittoria Corombona, or the White Devil, 14484 
« [ will put rige in his as Set him a gadding 
presently... See 

478. un of courage, ] lt is said of the 
tyger, that in Storms and high winds he rages and 
roars most furiously. Haus. 

481. Returns to aiding fortune.] For returns, 
Hanmer reads replies, unnecessarily, the sense being 
the Same. The folio and Ie have retires, . cor- 
ruptly. | n 

490. 5 were * — 

As Agamennon and the hand of Greece 
Should- hold up high in brass; and suck again, 
As venerable Nestor, hatch'd in Silver, 


«6 


Should 
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Sou. nt all Greekich e. ears | 
 Tohis experienc”d tongue, ——] Ulysses be- 

gins his oration with praising those who had spoken 
before him, and marks the characteristick excellencies 
of their different eloquence, strength, and sweetness, 
which he expresses by the different metals on which 
he recommends them to be engraven for the instruc. 
tion of posterity. The speech of Agamemnon is such, 
that it ought to be engraven in brass, and the tablet 
held up by him on the one side, and Greece on the 
other, to shew the union of their opinion. And 
Nestor ought to be exhibited in silver, uniting all his 


audience in one mind by his soft and gentle elocution. 


Brass is the common emblem of strength, and silver 
of gentleness. We call a soft voice a siluer voice, and 
a persuasive tongue a silver tongue. I once read for 
hand, the band of Greece; but I think the text right, 
—To hatch is a term N for a particular method of 
auing. Hacker, to cut, Fr. Jokxsovn. 
In the description of Agamemnon's speech, there 
is a plain allusion to the old custom of engraving laws 
and public records in brass, and hanging up the tables 
in temples, and other places of general resort. Our 
author has the same allusion in Measure for Measure, 
act v. sc. i. The Duke, speaking of the merit of 
Angelo and Escalus, says, that | 
6 ＋ tit deserves with characters of brass 
A forted residence, gainst the we, pf time 
And razure of oblivion.” oo 
80 


ime 
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80 far, therefore, is clear. Why Nestor is said to 
be katch'd in silver, is much more obscure. I once 
thought that we ought to read—thatch'd in silver, 
alluding to his silver dir; the same metaphor being 
used by Timon, act! iv. sc. 4. to Phryne and "nd 
mandra: | 
« ———=thatck your poor thin roofs 
« With burthens of the dead.. 
But I know not whether the present reading may not 
be understood to convey the same allusion ; as I find, 
that the Species of engraving, called hatching, was 
particularly used in the halts of words. See Cotgrave 
in verb Hache; hacked, &c. also, Hatched, as the tult of 
«word; and in verb Hacer; to hack, &c. also to hatch 
4 halt. Beaumont and Fletcher's Custom of the Country : 
« When thine © own nde word cried out — 
DT OO 
% Hatch'd in the life of him. | | 
As to what follows, if the reader Should have ne 
more conception than I have, of 
bond of air, any as the ale. tree 
On which the heavens ride; 9 
de will perhaps excuse me for cs a conjecture, 
that the true reading may poexibly ve, g 
A ᷣ bond of awe. | | 
The expression is used by Fairfax | in his ath Eclogue, 
Muses Library, p. 368: ED &: 
Unty these bonds of awe and cords of duty. 29 5 
After all, the construction of this passage is very 
and irregular; but with that 1 meddle not, 
believing 


* 


69 
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believing it was left so by the 8 DO 
| Tyzwairr, 

Perhaps no aeration; is necessary; ; hatch'd in silver, 
may mean, whose white hair and beard make him 
look like a figure engraved on silver. 

The word is metaphorically used by Heywood ! in 
* Iron Age, 1632: 

ce . face „ 

- 08 hatch'd with impudency three-fold thick." 
And again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Humorous 
Lieutenant : 7 

<« His weapon hatch'd in blood." . 
Again, literally in the Two Merry Milkmaids, 1620: ; 
Double and treble gilt, 4 

c Hatch d and inlaid, not to be worn with time.“ 
Again, more appositely, in Love in a Maze, 1632: 

ce Thy hair is fine as gold, oy chin is fatch'd 
& With silver. 

The voice of Nestor, which on all occasions 50600 
attention, might be, I think, not unpoetically called, 
a bond of air, because its operations were visible, 
though his voice, like the wind, was unseen. 
X ST EEVENS- 

In the ieee verses in our author's Rape of 
Lucrece, nearly the same picture is given. The fifth 
line of the first stanza strongly confirms Mr. Tyr- 
whitt's conjecture, who wishes to read—thatched in 
silver ; or rather supports Mr. Steevens's .interpre- 
tation of the word in the 2 ee has shewn 


* 
* 
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breath or speech of Nestor, here called a bond of air, 
T, which Mr. Steevens has well explained, it is so truly 
fs Shaksperian, that T have not the smallest doubt of the 
im Y genuineness of the expression. The stanzas above 
| alluded to are these: : 
in « There pleading you might see grave Nestor 
stand, 
As 'twere encouraging the Geeeks to fight, 
4% Making such sober action with his hand, 
rous &« That it beguil'd attention, charm'd the sight; 
c In speech, it seem'd hzs beard all silver white 
« Wagg' d up and down, and from his lips did fly 
“Thin winding breath, which purl'd up to the 
sky. 
« About him was a press "a gaping faces, 
Which seem'd to swallow up his sound advice, 
« All jointly list'ning, but with several graces, 
« As if some mermaid did their ears entice, 
Some high, some low; the Painter was so nice: 
« The scalps of many, Aist hid behind | 
To jump up higher seem'd, to mock the mind.” 
What is here called Speech that beguiled attention, is in, 
Ens, the text @ bond of air. Shakspere frequently calls 
ape of Wl words wind. So, in one of his poems : : 


e fifth Sorrow ebbs, being blown with wind of 
N Tyr- words. 15 1 MaLoNE. 
hed in 498. Agam. Speal, &.] This speech is not in 
terpre · Wl the quarto. Jouns0N. 
shewn 506. The Specialty of rule —— The particular 
to the WY rights of supreme authority. Jokxsox. 


breath l | - 309. 
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509. When that the general js nat like the live,] The 
meaning is, When the general is not to the army ike the 
hive to the bees, the repository of. the stock of every 
individual, that to which each particular resorts with 
whatever he has collected for the good of the whole, 
what honey is expeled ? what hope of advantage? The 
sense is clear, the expression is confused. IonxNsox. 

513. . The heavens themselves] This illustration 
was probably derived from a passage in Hooker; If 
celestial spheres should forget their wonted motion; 
if the Prince of the lights of heaven should begin to 

stand; if the moon should wander from her beaten 
way; and the seasons of the year blend themselves; 
what would become of man?“ | | 

The heavens themselves, the planets, and ohis centre, 
z. e. the centre of the earth, which, according to the 
Ptolemaic system, then in vogue, is the centre of the 

solar system. | WARBURTON, 

522, ——But, when the planets, = 

In evil mixture, to disorder wander, &c.] [ 
believe the poet, according to astrological opinions, 
means, when the planets form malignant configure 
tions, when their aspects are evil towards one another. 
This he terms evil mixture. Ionxsox. 

The poet's meaning may be somewhat explained by K 
Spenser, to whom he seems to be indebted for ha de 
present allusion: . to 

„ For who so list into the heavens, looke, 


« And dearch the courses * the rowling spheres, 
«« Shall 


ot 


neres, 
Shall 


6c Shall find that Pew the point where they: brat 
tooke 
« Their netting forth} in — few thousand yeares 
„They all are zvandred much ; that . _ 
peares. 
e For that same golden fleecy ram, which bore 
„ Phrixus and Helle from their stepdames feares, 
„ Hath now forgot where he was plast of yore, 
« And shouldred hath the bull which inyre nit 
FF 


40 Pont 3 the bull hath with his Be LA 
So hardly butted those two twins of Jove, 
« That they have crush'd the crab, and . 
him borne | 
i Inn the great 3 lion? 8 er 
So now all range, and do at random rove 
« Out of their proper places far away, 
« And all this world with them amisse doe move, 8 
« And all his creatures from their course astray, 
Till they arrive at their last ruinous decay. 
| . Queen, B. V. c. 1. 
SrRBVE&NS. 
The apparent irregular motions of the planets were 
supposed to portend some disasters to mankind; 
deed the planets themselves were not thought — i 
to be confined in any fixed orbits of their own, but to 
wander about, ad libitum, as the etymology of their 
names demonstrates. ANONYMOUS. 
528. married calm of States] The epithet 
| married, 


, - . 
22 * - 
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married, which is used to denote” an intimate union, 
is ntehen in in the same sense by Milton: * 
ec Lydian airs "© 
* Marriel to immortal verse.“ 
Again: | 

„voice and WRONG 

% Wed your divine sounds.“ 

a—_ in Sylvester's translation of Du Bartas's Eder: 
« ——$hady groves of noble palm-tree sprays, 
« Of amorous myrtles and immortal bays ; 

Never unleav'd, but evermore they're new, 

a Self-arching, in a thousand arbours grew. 

« Birds marrying their sweet tunes to the angels 
lay, 

0 Sung Adam's bliss, pack W great . 
The subject of Milton's REY poem would kd, 
have led him to read this description in Sy lvester. 
This quotation I owe to Dr. Farmer. 

Shakspere calls a harmony of features, married line. 
aments, in Romeo and Juliet. i STEEVENS. 

532, ——brotherhoods in cities, ] Corporations, 
companies, confraternities. |  __ JOHNSON, 

556. That by a pact—] That goes backward Steh 
by Step. . „en 

557. — pur pose 121 

It has to climb —1 With a design in each 
man to aggrandize himself, by — his imme- 
diate Superior. Jokxsox. 

Folio—in a purpose. MX Tont. 
5 : " 3062 


23 
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n, ——dloodless emulation :] An emulation not 
2 and active, but man and sluggish. . 
Jonxsox. 


580. Thy topless ** Topless is that 
which has nothing copping or en it; supreme; 


sovereiggg. —— OC: Jonxsox. 

So, in Doftor Faustus, e ; þ of 

en; Was this the face that launch'd = — 
N ; ships, NN Wt g | 


ec And burnt the topless W Num”. | 
A Again, in the Blind Beggar of Alexgndria, 1598: 
And topless honours be W 1 on thee.· 
\ +... + STEEVENS. 
5K... Tit his be "footing and the scaffoldage, 
ters he galleries of the theatre, in the time of our author, 
were sometimes termed the scaffolds., Malo. 
rally 585. Such to-be-pitzed and 0'er-rested Seeming——J] 
ster. W We. should read, I think, —o'er-wrested,  Wreted 
beyond the truth; overcharged. Tho word hitherto 
line. siven has no meaning. AI. Malo. 
ENS. 595 — 48 near as the . onde &c.] The 
ions, parallels to which the allusion seems to be made, are 
son. nnen e eee. 
1 «te 5 we  JOKNSON» 


SON, fo — e 7 — * This should be 

8 wann fü. i. e. . paralytic fambliog. 
x each : wad 
mme- — All an- Ae, gifts natures, Shapes, 
x SON, - Severals and generals of grace exact, 
Loxt . | Achtevements, plots, &c.] All our — grace 


_ means our excellence irreprelensible. Jonmseam 
| C 13 5 612, 
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612. —— to make paradoxes.) Paradoxes may have 
a meaning, but it is not clear and distinct. I wish 
the copies had given, 


„o make parodies. 333 Jounson, 


616. bears his head 2 | 
s Such @ Yen ] That is, holds up his 
Mn: as mae We Still by of a girl, sie bridles, 


1 JohNsox. 

5 . in with danger.] A 
rank weed is a high weed. © | . 
647. ——kagly ears ?] This — b 
ing eyes. Jonnox, 


632. A Stranger to those mont imperial looks] And 
yet this was the seventh year of the war. Shakspere, 
who so wonderfully preserves character, usually con- 
founds the customs of all nations, and probably sup- 


posed that the ancients (like the heroes of chivalry) 
fought with beavers to their helmets. So, in the | 


fourth act of this play, Nestor says to Hector: 

But this thy countenance, stili OO in mn 

I never Saw till now. 
kd might have adopted this error” Hi the 
illuminators of manuscripts, who never seem to have 
entertained the least idea of habits, manners, or cus - 
toms, more ancient than their own. There are books 
in the Britich Museum of the age of king Henry VI. 
and in these the heroes of ancient Greece are repre- 
sented in the very dresses worn at the time when the 
books received their decoration. © STEEVENS: 
6535. J ah, that I might waken reverence, The folio 
has : ROT 00M $3934), 410 OAT He 

|  4;1 


1 


>” oo 


fi 


4 l. raus W on 


| I; I ask, &c. 79 
which is, I believe, right. | Agamemaon 8208 with 
zurprize, 
| . Agamemaon may be known? 
Eneas replies 
« , I ask (that I might ap 
* Which is that god in office, &c. MaLone. 
656. NEE?) So the FR The 
folio has, 1 
eee ae eee Jaume on- 
Goa. eee eee Ot this long truce 
there has been no notice taken; in this very act it is 
ad, men mme the battle. 


Ionxsox. 
699. ——_— 8 a . JounsSON« 
700. 9 her own lips he loves) That. i, conſes- 
don made with idle vows to the lips of her whom he loves. . 
2 4 Jonksox. 
702. In other arms than her J Arms is here 


used equivocally for the arms of the body, and the 
amour of a soldier. | | Cm, al 
712. — ad not worth 
The splinter of a lance. —] This is t She 
guage. of romance. Such a challenge would better 
have suited Palmerin or eee than Hector or 
Tneas. . /., STEEVENS. 
723. But if 8 be not in our Grecian] The 
first and second folio-read—Grecian mould. MA LON E. 
727. And in my vantbrace—] An armour for the 
am, . K POPE. 
C 117 | Milton 
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Milton uses the word in his Sampson Agonintes, and 
Heywood'in his [ron Age, 1632: 


'« ————peruse his armour, 
% The dint's still in the vantbrace Geb Vun. 


743 · Be you my time, &c.] i. e. be you to my pre- 
sent purpose what time is in respect of all other 
schemes, viz. a 3 and eee oo them” to ma. 
turity. "1 S517 1 — 0 

746, 1 e pride; Ke. Stiakopers brd 
have taken this idea from Lyte's Herbal, 1378 and 
1579. The Oleander tree or Nerium © hath scarce 
one good propertie. It may be compared to a Pha- 
risee, who maketh a glorious and beautiful show, 
but inwardly is of a corrupt and poisoned nature. — 
4 It is high time, &c. to supplant it (i. e. pharasaism) 
for it hath already floured, so that I feare it will 
shortly seede, and fill this W soyle full of 
wieked Nerium.“ Torrxr. 
| I" — us eee Folio—thi maturity, 
| MALoxx. 

749. e Alluding to a plantation called 
a nursery. + FOHNSON, 

755. The purpose NNE even as substance, 

M lose grossness little characters Sum up] Sub. 
Stance is estate, the value of which is ascertained by 
the use of small charaders, i. e. numerals. So, in the 
Prologue to X. Henry V. Wa 

« _—— a crooked figure. may 

Attest, in little place, a million.“ 


The gross zum is @ term used zn the Afercha of 
Vent, 


i 
: 


Co 
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Venice. Cane has the” ame pers in this in- 
Stance. | STEEVENS, 


757. And, in . make e Nestor 
goes on to say, make no difficulty, no doubt, when 
this duel comes to be proclaimed, but that Achilles, 
dull as he is, will discover the drift of it. This is 
the meaning of x the _ Shy NIE this Pay, 
Ulysses says, . 

I do not strain at ae ee | 
i. e. Werne 1 wake ws aged n. 8 
1 - TaHEOBALD. 
v — . — Folio —4i honour. 
__ » MALONE. 
772. ac That is — — 
mme neee nn | 


Jo N SsOoN. 


774. e an} Small points compared with Ty 


the volumes. JokNSsON. 
785. Wick entertain d,. —] These two lines are not 
in the quarto. 8 Johxsox. 
792. The lustre of the better chatl e ,--,- 
ing nw Ie ben e The b 
reads, 1 ä 
The en of the better, yet to wn 
Shall shew the better. 
The alteration was probably the . 8. Matos. 
798. —Sheros—] * the IA The folio, wear. 
Joh NSG. 
$06. eh. Ha] ** on this 


occasion, 


* 
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occasion, has deserted Lidgate, who gives a very dif. 
ferent character of Ajax: : 
Another Ajax (surnamed Telamon) 
« There was, a man that /carning did adore," &c. 
Who did so much in eloquence abound, 
That in his time my like Wee be found.“ 
Ain: 
ee And one that hated pod and et &c. 
Our author appears to have drawn his portrait of 
the Greclan chief from the invectives | thrown out 


1 against him by Ulysses in the thirteenth book of Ovid's 


Metamorphosis; or from the Prologue to Harrington's 
Metamorplosis of Ajax, 1596, in which he is repre- 
sented as strong, heady, boisterous, and a terrible 
fighting fellow, but neither _ learned, staide, nor 
polliticke. STEEVENS, 
e my i. e. won the lot. 
STREVENS, 
823. doe tarrache mastsffs on.] Tarre, an old 
English word signifying to provoke or unge an. See 
King John, act iv. sc. 1. 4 29 
. | 66 like A dog, 
5 Snatch at * master that doth tar him on." 
Pors. 
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cc. 


Aer 1. II.) Anis awed is not Aivided into adds in any 
1." WM of the original editions. - JoHNs0x. 
Line 13. The plague of a Allading, per- 
| WW haps, to the * sent by Apollo on the Grecian 
of army. Jonnson. 
— 774 U So, in Twelfth- Night * 
l am a great eater of beef, and I believe 
that does harm to my wit.'” STEEVENS. 
15. Speak then, thou unsalted leaven, peace] The 
reading obtruded upon us by. Mr. Pope, was wnsalted 
kaven, that has no authority or countenance from any 
of the copies; nor that approaches in any degree to 
the traces of the old reading, you whinzd'st leaven. 
This, it is true, is corrupted: and unintelligible; but 
the emendation, which I have coined out of it, gives 
us a sense apt and consonant to what Ajax would say, 
urunnowd®st leaven.———* Thou lump of sour dough, 
kneaded up out of a flour INE ond — with 
all the dross and bran in it. TakoßArp. 
Unsalted'is the reading of both the quartos.” Francis 
Beaumont, in his letter to Speght on his edition of 
Chaucer's works, 1602, says: Many or Chaucer's 
words are become, as it mn 4 _ ie 
vith over-long lying... 
Again, in 1 Newton's Herbal to the aur, u 
AK un | 


* 


cc © Fas | 
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« For being long kept they grow hore and vi- 
newed. SrERVINSõ. 

In the preface to . I. 8 Bible, the translators 
speak of eee (i. e. vinewed or mouldy) traditions. 
BLACKSTONE, 

In Dorsetchire they at this day call cheese that is 
become mouldy, on cheese. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that 3 wrote —vinied' st lea. 
ven. Maron. 
words: when 0 art fork in a he incurs thou strikest 
as dom as another. 5 JokxNsox. 
36. — that thou barks ot kin.) I read, 0 

| that thou bark'dst at him, Jokxsox. 


The old reading is /, e eee all, 


chould have been changed into ay. TyYRWHITT, 
39. Cobloaf!}] A crusty uneven loaf is in some 
counties called by this name. +} STEEVENS. 
midland counties, che vulgar and colloquial 3 for 
. | JOHNSON, 

Ivisuced by P. Holland i in his'translation of Pliny 
Nat. Hist. B. XXVIII. ch. 12: 4 ——punned alto- 
gether and reduced into a liniment.“ Again, Book 
XXIX. ch. 4. The gall of eren punned and 
dissol ved in water“ 5 SrEEVIX«V. 

44. Thou tool for @ witch!) a Ru preps 
a witchthey used to place her on a chair or stool, with 

her legs tied across, that all the weight of her body 
might rest upon her seat; and by that means, after 
OR. ' Some 


wn 4 ah. at. 
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ome time, the circulation of the Blood would be much 
stopped, and her sitting would be as painful as the 
wooden horse. GREY, 

46. a Lam not very certain 
what the idea conveyed by this word was meant to be. 
Asinaio is Italian, says Hanmer, for an ass-drver © 
but in Mirza, a tragedy by Robert Baron, act iii, 
the following passage occurs, with a note n | 
to it: Se 

4. ——oo——_—_ WEAR ee 
305 mmm 
4 Asunder like a thread... 

« This (says the author) is the usual trial of the 
Persian Sham-sheers, or cemiters, which are crooked 
like a crescent, of so good metal, that they prefer 
them before any other, and so sharp as any razor. 

I hope, for the credit of the prince, that the expe- 
riment was rather made on an ass, than an ass-drzver. 
From the following passage I should suppose asizego 
to be merely a cant term for a foolish fellow, an idiot: 
“They apparell'd me as you see, made a fool, or an 
axnego of me.“ See The Antiquary, a comedy, by 
S. Marmion, 1641. Again, in Beaumont and Fletch- 
er's Scornful Lady | 

K—all this would be forsworn, and I again 4 an 
 exinego, as your sister left me.“ STEEVENS. 

Asinego is Portuguese for a little ass. MUSGRAVE. 

And Dr. Musgrave might have added, that, in his 
native W it is the ri name for an ass at pre- 
zent. HENLEY. 

118. 


E > 
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118.  —when Achilles hrach bids me;—] The folio 
and quarto read Achilles brooch. Broeck is an ap- 
pendant ornament. The meaning "mw be, equivalent 
to one of Achilles“ Aan gers- n. JokNsox. 

Brack I believe to be the true eee, He calls 
Patroclus, in contempt, Achilles' dog. SrRRVIVSò. 
Brooch, which is the reading of all the old copies, 
had perhaps formerly some meaning at present un- 
known. In the following passage in Lodge 8 Roxas 
lynde, or Eupliues' Golden Legacie, 1592, it seems to 
signify something very different from a pin or a bod. 
kin: His bonnet was green, whereon stood a _ 
broock with the picture of St. Denis. 
Perhaps Achilles's Srooch may mean, the person 
whom Achilles holds s dear; 3 50 NON estimates. 
So, G Hamlet +. neſt: 
hee is the . l Mak ous 

& And gem of all the nation.“ Maron. 

I have little doubt of 4rock being the we mea 
as a term of contempt. py 

Ihe meaning of roche is well ſome ens pit 
a bodkin; which. being formerly used in the ladies 
dress, was adorned with jewels, and gold and silver 
ornaments. Hence in old lists of 1 are found 
brotches. 

1 have a very mc one, \ which; is 3 and 
dexcribed by Pennant, in the second volume of his 
Jour to Scotland, p. 14, in which the whe n 
forms, but a very small part of the whole. 


I he present sAirt e, may well be called brocks 
| | Hence, 


1. jar rates p chess. 33 
lis ff - Hence, to bret a essk of Tiqtor—Turn -broche, 
Ac. ac. eee 


ent 153. A ane des Dunes dle the 


DN. tithe, the tenth. So, in the NOI bk Wipe 


als W Confess:0 Amantis, 1554: 


us, The disme goeth to the battalle. .- n 

ies, Again, in Holinshed's Reign of Richard II. 

un- o that there was levied, what of the disme, 
050 | "IS oP the ee of _ people,” er 

$ to *  *STEEVENS. 


od - 164. The Wee _ his! inſinite?] Thus 
pper Wl read both the copies. The meaning is, that greatness 
> to which no measure bears any Proportion, Jon "ou. 
Son 180. And fly lite chidden' Mercury eas 8 Wa 

ates. Or like a star dis- orb d?! These two ties 


| are misplaced in all the folio editions. Pop R. 


| 194. And the will dotes, that is inns Old 
ont. ¶ edition, not so well, has it attributive. Porz. 
5 By the old edition Mr. Pope means the old quarto. 


gives the qualities which it affects; that first causes ex- 
cellence, and then admires it. JounsoN. 


will affects an object for some supposed merit, which 
Hector says is censurable, 1 ee merit so affected 
be really there. kein © © - JOHNSON. 
206. ——soil'd thene; —1 So e 1 2 
The folio, | 
oil d them.—— Jene 


The folio has, as it stands, inchtnable. I think the 
first reading better; the will dotes that attributes or 


196. Without some image of the affected merit.] The 


D | 207. 
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207. —-＋jnunrespective sieve,] That is, into a con- 
mon voider. Sieve is in the quarto. The folio reads, 


A unnrespective ame; 
for which the second folio and modern editions have 
silently printed, 
——inrespectve place. |  Jonnson, 


213. ——pale the morning.] a The 
folio and modern editors, | 
——$tale the morning. 30 OHNSON, 
226. And do a deed that fortune never did,] If! 
understand this passage, the meaning is: Why do 
vou, by censuring the determination of your own 
wisdoms, degrade Helen, whom fortune has not yet 
deprived of her value, or against whom, as the wifc 
of Paris, fortune has not in this war so declared, as 
to make us value her * IN This j is very harsh, and 
much strained. | Jonxson. 
The meaning, I baliove,! is AG with more incon 
Ststency and caprice than ever did fortune. HENLEY, 
230, But, thieves ——)] Hanmer reads——Bax 
tlieves. JOHNSON. 
241. W — wrinkled nn The 


— 7. . De j 

Perhaps the poet wrote, r bla ie 
 —rinkled ee. : MaALONE We 
40 Add to my clamours bang: I 

| N MaALOxI. 
261. Antes] corru Pt ; ; chang to a worde 


State. e Jonxsox. 
| | 305. 


4 


Il. 
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305. —] Let it be remembered as 
often as Shakspere's anachronisms occur, that errors 
in computing time were very frequent in those an- 
cient romances which seem to have formed the greater 
part of his library. I may add, that even classick 
authors are not exempt from such mistakes. In the 
fifth book of Statius's Thebaid, Aphiaraus talks of the 
fates of Nestor and Priam, neither of whom died till 
long after him. If on this occasion, somewhat should 
be attributed to his augural profession, yet if he could 
50 freely, nay, even quote as examples to the whole 
army, things that would not happen till the next age, 
they must all have been prophets as well as himself, 
or they could not have understood him. STEEVENS, 

318. —benummetd wills, —] That is, inflexible, im- 
noveable, no longer obedient to superior direction. 

| Prone 

319. Therets a 1 What the law does in 
every nation between n n. ought to do 
between nations. | JOHNSON. 

328. Is this, in way of truth [ Though con- 
adering truth and justice in this question, this is my 
opinion; yot as a ne of . I think on it as 
you, 501 Johns oN. 

335. —the performance of our heaving ln] The 
execution of spite and resentment. - JOHNSON. 

352. Ws e That is, _ factious con- 
tention. - FOHNSON.- 

ba ag Dien here's Achilles—a eee The 

. seems to have been the 
D 3 word 
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word a used. do, truncheoner, froner, mutiner, 
&c. 2 MALoxk. 
369. — without drawing the massy aron,—] That is, 
without drawing their swords to cut the web. They use 
no means but those of violence. , Joss. 
— a the a iron,—), Folio 
nn $1 + | MaLong, 
371. * bon-acke1—). I the arte, the Neapo. 
liths bone · aclle. | Jounson, 
378. Ifl could. have 3 a i-ighlt counterfeit, 
thou would*st not have slipp'd out - of my contemplation :] 
Here is a plain allusion to the counterfeit. piece of 
money called a dip, which occurs again in Romeo and 
Juliet, act ii. sc. 4. and which has been happily illus- 
trated in a note on that passage. There is the same 
3 in Every Man in 415 Humour, act ii. sc. 3. 
WHALLEY, 
406 tin the whole queation.—) Deduce the 
question from the first case to the last. JOHNSON. 
406. — Patroclus is a * ] The four next: 
Speeches are not in the quarto. © \JQHNSON. 
19. en the prove —] So the quarts. 
| JOHNSON, 
1 * falio profacly rende o the Creator. 
| \STEEVENS- 
427. ee the dry . 1 This is added in the 
folio. ' | JOHNSON. 
453. eee eee 80 on ven quarto very 
properly; but the folio, which the moderns have fol- 
lowed, has, it was a strong coungel. . 
a 10 49 
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458. The eleplant hath yoints, &c.] ARE 
by Lust, 1633: 
| 66. — she pliant? 
« Stubborn as an elephant? — — in her de 
Again, in All Fools, 1663 . 
uni n 
STEEVENS. 
462. coy) Person of high dignity ; 
spoken of Agamemonrn. Jonxsox. 
Noble state rather means the ately train of attending : 
nobles rohom you bring with you. STEEVENS. 
In support of Dr. Johnson's exposition of this word, 
it may be observed, that state was formerly applied 
to a single person. So, in Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 
1595: © —— The archbishop of Grenada saying to 
the archbishop of Toledo that he much marvelled, 
be being so great a state, would visit hospitals. 
Again, in Harrington's translation of Ariasto- 
The peeps waar ae | 
« And whichof chesetrogreat each keeps?” 
Maron. 
482. eee To aubcrbe in Shak 
| pere, is to obey. Jonson. 
* So, rg pe 90 We me no cubeeiption.” 
1 STEEVENS, 
on 484. Hs pettich PS This .is Hanmer's 
LT emendation of his pettiah lis. W 
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This speech is unfaithfully printed in modern editions, 

JohRsox. 

— — ——allowance 3 22 is r ev 

So; in King Tears 

« if your sweet way | 

4 Allom obedience.” ' '' » © STEEVENs, 

512. —the engendering of toads. | Whoever wishes 

to comprehend the whole farce of this allusion, may 

consult the late Dr. Goldsmith's History of the World, 

and ee Nature, m 80 P' 927 98. 

: S1 rTEEVIXsò. 

332. 44 highs hitting «of it} Alluding to the 

decisive spots appearing on those infected by the 

plague. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Valentinian 
| ans like the fearful totexs'of the plague 

4. "Are mere mne of — ends. * 

; * an SrTEEVRExVI. 
5 — hi wn cam q Seant is grease. 

ve 27 © STEEVENS, 

559. 77 * 0 o'er 4 Ace. i. e. strike him 


with violence. So, in The Virgin Martyr, 1693't 


hen the batt' ring ram FR 
„Were fetching his career backward, 10 pask 
4% Me with his horns to pieces. REED. 
This passage might have been given to confirm my 
explanation of rough pasg, as b by Leontes in 
The Wanter*s Tale, att i. sc. 2. HENLEY, 
561. —phecze t marr =] T0 Pheeze is to coud 


dor cur. . F 


Mx. 
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Mr. Steevens has explained the word Fraze, as 
Dr. Johnson does, to mean the untwisting or unravel- 
ling a knotted skain of silk or thread. I recolle& no 
authority for this use of it. To /#:ze is to drive away; 
and the expression J feize his pride, may signify, I'II 
humble or lower his pride. WIALLET. 

563- Not far the wort Nox for the value of 
all for which we are fighting, -- _ JOHN$ON«, 

671+ INES und i. e. auf him. Farcir, Fr. 
| STEEVENS.. 

4 . a 88 A * is a boundary, 
and sometimes a ri vulet dividing one place from ano. 
ther. So, in King Lear, act iii. sc. 62 . 

Come o'er the Goprny Bey, to me. : 
See a note on this passage. SrEEVENS. 
613. Nest. 4y,/ my good son.] In the folio, and in 
the modern editions, Ajax desires to give the title of 
father to Ulyaqea-3 in the quarto, more naturally, to 
Nestor. f Jon xsod. 
Shall | call you father 7 -Shakspere had a custom 
prevalent about his own time, in his thoughts. Beg 
Jonson had Pay who e memselves his sons. 


5 4 dike Ane. 


3 
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Line $4. —=L0V E's tnvicitle out) May mean 
the soul of love invisible every where else. Johxsox. 

58. ——In fits.) 1. e. now and then, by fits; or 
perhaps a quibble is intended. A fie was a part or 
division of a song, sometimes a strain in musick, and 
sometimes a measure in dancing. The reader will 
find it sufficiently illustrated in the two former senses 
by Dr. Percy, in the first volume of his Relzques of 
Ancient English Poetry; in the third of these significa- 
tions it occurs in Al for —y nn 1057 


Lupton, 1374: 


4 Satan. Upon these chearful words I needs must 


b 4 | 
dance a fitte. © 


'STEEVENS, 


77. —— And, my lord, he desires you,] Here! 


think the speech of Pandarus should begin, and the 


rest of it  Hould Be e chat of Helen; but 1 have 
89. ——with my disposer Cressida.] I think di- 


that would oy pa Helen from him, 


JoHNs0N, 


Poser should, in these places, be read dispouser; she 


WARBURTON. 


Isuspect that, You must not know where he sups, should 


be added to the speech of Pandarus; and that the 
following one of Paris should be given to Helen. 
That Cressida wanted to Separate Paris from Helen, 


or that the beauty of Cressida had any power over 


Ul, 


ON. 


will 
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Paris, are circumstances not evident from the play. 
The one is the opinion of Dr. Warburton, the other 


a conjecture by the author of The Reuisal. By giving, 
however, this line, I lay my life, with my disposer 
Cressida, to Helen, and by changing the word disposer 
into deposer, Some meaning may be obtained. She 
addresses herself, I suppose, to Pandarus, and, by 


her deposer, means —she who thinks her beauty (or, 
whose beauty you Poe) to be superior to mine. 


+ STEBVENS. 
Il lay my. life, with my diipocer Cressida.] The 
words, [ A lay my lifeware not in the folio. 
= MALON E. 
The dialogue should perhaps be cue thus: 
Par. Where sups he 2 ? | 
Helen. Nay, but my lord, — 
Pan. What says my sweet . * 3 
Far. My cousin will fall gut. with you. 
_ 1.4. .. To Helen. 
Pan. You must not —_ where he sups. 


Helen, ru lay my life with my deposer Cromita. 


She calls. Cressida her deposer, because she had 
di poted her in the affections of Troilus, whom Pan- 


darus, in a preceding SCENE, | 18 FO to swear she lo 


wore than Paris. RRMAR KS. 


95. Par, 1 Spy ] This i 1 "the usual exclamation ; | 
at a childish game called, Hie, Spy, hae. STEEVENS.. 


105. Falling in, after falling out, &c. J 2. e. The 
Feonciliation and wanton dalliance of two lovers after 


a quarrel, 


, 
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a quarrel, may produce a 2 and 80 make three 
of two. | " Toxtrer. 
409. —sweek lord, — In the quarto sweet lad. 
Jonxsox. . 
121. that acids Fs i. e. that which it wounds, 
MuoscRAvx. 
124. Yet that which seems the wound to kill „] To fill 
the wound is no very intelligible expression, nor is the 
measure preserved. We might read. 
These lovers cry, 
- Ok! oh! they die 
But that which seems to kill, 
| Doth turn, &c. 
So dying love lives still. e 
Yet as the wound to kill may the wound that Seems 
mortal, I alter nothing. ©” Jonns0n, 
*  These lovers cry, —Oh ! oh! they tie! * 
Vet that which seems the wound to hill, 
Doth turn ok! ok! to hal hal he! g 
So dying love lives tit -| vs in our author's ' 
Venus and Adonis; | 
« For I have heard it [love] is a A/ in 4 Again 
Wa That —_— 5d ds, ang all but i in a breath!“ 1612: 
Maron, 
Like vassalage at unatoares nl nM 
1 Die eye of majesty.] Rowe seems to have imi- 
tated this passage in his Ambitious rn act i i. 
% Well may th' ignoble herd | 
2. Sturt, if with Abs 235 they wana 214, 


6c 
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Tread on the lion's walk: a prince's genius 
„ Ayes with superior greatness all beneath him.“ 
STEEVENS. 
205, —you must be watch'd ere you be made tame, 
Alluding to the manner of taming Hawkes... So, in the 
Taming of a Shrew - 
nnn wee wach thee dts," 
0 $843] STEVENS. 
907, — put you 3 7 the files—] Alluding 
to the custom of putting men suspected of cowardice 
in the middle places. 43 i e Mann. 
211. So, $03 rub worn, 4 the mistress,] The 
allusion is to bowling. ' What we now call the ack, 
seems in Shakspere's time to have been termed tie 
mstress, A bowl that ktsses:the jack, or mistress, is in 
the most advantageous Situation, Rub on is a term at 
the same game. So, in No Wit fike 4 mn a 
comedy, by Middleton, 1657 : 
(Co. ——-S0, a fair riddance; | 
There's three rubs gone; I've a dear 8 to 
the mistress. 
pin in Vittoria Corembona, * tragedy, by Wahuter, 
1012: but] 
« Flam. I heys you 4s. not think—— 0 N 
&© Cam. That noblemes. hol. pt faith his 


cheek 
« Hath a most a a * pan faia 
jump with my mistress. Marlon. 


214, —The fawcon as the tercel, for all the ducks i 
river —] Pandarus means, that he'll match his 
| dd | niece 
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niece against her lover for any bett. The tercet is the 
male hawk; by the favicon we generally understand al 
— THEOBALD, 
'1 ar we Should rather read, 8 
At the tercel,—  Tryrwnirr, 
In Thaucer's Tyoilus and Cresseide, I. iv. 410. is the ou 
I lowing stanza, from which Shakspere may hare 
caught a glimpse of meaning, though he has not very 
clearly expressed it. Pandarus is the speaker: 
ce © What? God forbid, alway that eche plesaunce k 
In o thing were, and in non othir wight; 
4 Tf one can singe, anothir can wel daunce, 
e If this be godely, she is glad and light. 
« And this is faire, and that can gode aright, 
„ Fche for his vertue holdin is full dere, 
* Both heroner and faucon for rivere. 


gain, in Feason' 8 ma nv, bl. let. 4to. WI her 
1567: that 
« how is that esble to ln a frowad Ml vis: 
kite a forward katobe tothe ver. P. 269. 1 
5 STEE VIV. 
232. —our head thall go bare, till merit crown it. Sper 
I cannot forbear to observe, that the quarto reads 
thus: Our head hall go bare, till merit louer part n0 
affection, in reversion, &c. Had there been ns other 
copy, how could this have been corrected ? The true 5 
reading is in the folio. Jonson. Sp 
255. ——his addition shall be humble] We vi mis 
give him no high or pompous titles. — JoHx50% Cour: 
4 "7 $ IS pri 


W 
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273. ——they Ul stich where they are thrown.] This 
allusion has already occurred in Measure for Meature + 
„ Nay, friar, L: am a Kind of burr, I shall stick.“ 
| STEEVENS. 
309. - I have » kind of feu, — 2p in 
our author's 123d Sonnet: 
(Com for I, being pent in n thee, 
ce F am _ and all that is in me.? 
8 8 ane, 
317. — you are wie, 
Or else you love not; for to be mise, and love, 
Exceeds man's might, &c.] 1 read, 
Aut we're not wise, 
Or else we love not: to be wise and ns: 
Exceeds man's might; aria 
Cressida, in return to the praise given by Troilus to 
her wisdom, replies: That lovers are never wise; 
that it is beyond the power of man to bring love and' 
i wisdom to an union. JOHNSON. 
318. 6 be wise, and 1 
" | Exceeds man's might; —— |] This is front | 
18 penser, Shepherd's Cal. Marci: 5 


j; © To be wise, and eke to love, | 

10 Ba ens eas Ln 

ct |  TYRWHITT.o 

ue „ Amare et 8 vix A ee Pub. Syr. 


. Spenser, whom Shakspere followed, seems to have 
ig wisunderstood this proverb. Marston, in the Dutch 
Courtezan, 1606, has the e e and the line 
n as a Rotate: 8 : 

N «But 


1 
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e But raging lust my fate all strong doth move, 
6 The . themselves cannot be wise and love.” 


x; 4 MarLoneg, 
gag. Might be affronted with the match——] I wish A 
« my integrity might be met and matched with such Aj 
equality and force of pure unmingled love.” | 
Jonson. 
332. And simpler than the a of truth.] This Ti 
is fine; and means, Ere truth, to defend itself tir 


against deceit in the commerce of the world, had, out 
of ns Ag learned Mate policy. 
| WARBURTON, ? 
336. 7 ue swains in love Shall, in the world to come, 
Approve therr truths od Troilus ; allen their 
rhymes, 
Full of protest, of 4 and big compare, 
| Want similies, truth, tir'd with iteration, —| 
The metre, as well-as the sense, of the last verse * 
be improved, I think, by reading, TY 
Want similies of truth, tir*d with iteration. 
So, a little lower in the same speech: 

Yet after all comparisons of Truth. TyYRwartt. 
340. As true as zteel——] It should be remem- 
bered that mirrors, in the time of our author, were 
made of plates of polished steel. * in The * 
by Massinger: 

„Take down the W bene! is a mirror 

&« Steel d so exactly, &c. 

Again, in The Downfal of Robert Earl'of Hunting 

by Heywood, 1601: . 


cc ; For 
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« For thy steel- glass wherein thou wont'st to look, 

« Thy chrystal eyes gaze in a chrystal brooke.” 
One of Gascoigne's pieces is called the Steel- glass; 
a title, which, from the subject of the poem, he 


appears evidently to have used as synonimous to 


mirror. | 

The same allusion is found in an old piece entitled 
The Pleasures of Poetry, no date, but * in the 
time of queen Elizabet n:: | 

“ Behold in her the lively Py 
© The pattern true as Steel.” — 

As true as steel, therefore, means—as true as the mirror 
which faithfully W every 8 that is presented 
before it. 6 Malo FE. 
As true as steel is an ancient e e simile. I 
find it in Lydgate's Troy Book, where he Speaks ot 
Troilus, L. II. ch. 16: 

6s Thereto i in love trewe as any stele. | 
| STEEVENS. 

340. True as plantage to ay moon. ] This may be 
fully illustrated by a quotation from Scott's Discoverie 
of Witchcraft ; ** The poore husbandman perceiveth 
that the increase of the moone maketh plants frutefull: 
so as in the Full moone they are in the best strength; 
decaieing in the wane; and in the conjunction do utter- 


lie wither and vade. | _ » FARMER. 
342. As iron to adamant——] So, in Greene” 8 
Tu Quoque, 1599: 


As true to thee as steel to adamant.” MatodE. 
914. As truth's authentick author to be cited, 
| E ij Troilus 
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Troilus shall crown the verse, as a man to be cited as the t] 
authentick author of truth; as one whose protestations al 
were true to a proverb. 3 Jonnsoy, 


367. — inconstant men] Shakspere seems to P 
have been less attentive to make Pandar talk conse. 0 
quentially, than to account for the ideas a&ually an. C 
nexed to the three names. Now it is certain, that, in 
his time, à Troilus was as clean an expression for « 
constant lover, as @ Cressida and a "Pandar were for a 
jilt and a pimp. | TyRwnitr, 

379.ꝛł¹ÄfE4 Appear it to your mind, 

| That, through the s:ght I bear in things, to Jove 

I have abandon'd Troy,,——)] I am afraid, 
that after all efforts to clear the argument of Calchas, 

it will still appear liable to objection; nor do I dis- 
cover more to be urged in his defence, than that 
though his skill in divination determined him to leave 
Troy, yet that he joined himself to Agamemnon and 
his army by unconstrained good-will ; and though he 
came as a fugitive escaping from destruction, yet his 
Services after his reception, being voluntary and im- 
portant, degerved reward. This argument is not 
regularly and distinctly deduced ; but this is, I think, 
| the best explication that it will yet admit. Johxsox. 
: 9340. ——through the sight I bear in things, to Jove; are 
1 his passage, in all the modern rd is f quai 
depraved, and printed thus — 
„ Arougi the siglit J bear in hinge. to come. 

The word is so printed, that nothing but the sense 


can determine whether it be love or Jove. I helen 
| | | 


—ä—— 5 — ——— — _ — 
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that the editors read it as love, and therefore made the 


alteration to obtain some meaning. JOHNSON, 
to love, might mean to the nee of 
Paris's love for Helen, e | STEEVENS. 


406. In most accepted pain.] Her presence, says 
Calchas, shall strike off, or recompence tie service [ 


have done, even in these labours which were most ac. 


ceßted. PINES IN Pal | JonnsoNn. 

473. ——how dearly ever parted] 7. e. however ex- 
cellently endowed, with however dear or precious parts 
enriched or adorned. © ©  - JOHNSON. 

Dr. Johnson's oy is strongly Wk Wr * a 
zubsequent line: 

«« ——That no man is the lord of any thing 
(Though in and of him there is much consisting) 
« Till he communicate his parts ti to others." 
$0, Perstus a en 
« Seire tuum ' nihil est, nisi te an hoc sCiat 
alter.“ 

See also the Dramatis Pinata of Ben Jonson's Every 
Man out of Humour + *« MACILENTE, a man well. 
parted ; a sufficient scholar, &. Nrn. 

483. To others" eyes, &o. 3 
BY (Dat most pure spirit, &c. These two 28 
are totally Sed in all the editions but the first 
quarto. POPE, 

nor doth the eye teeth; $0, in Julius Cæsar: 

No Cassius; for the eye sees not itsel, 
* But by reflexion, 25 some Wan things.“ 
SrREVENs. 


E 11 494+ 


| 
' 
j 
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494. — in his circumstance,. ] In the detail or 
circumduction of his argument. | 

505. The unknown Ajax,] Ajax, who has abilities 
which were never n into view or use. 
Joh Nsox, 


Now we Shall See to-morrow, 
An aa that very chance doth throw upon him, 
| Ajax renown'd.] I would read, 
Ajax renown. | 
The passage, as it stands in the folio, is hardly sense. 
If renown'd be right, we ought to read, 
By an act, &c. MaLoxx. 
By placing a break after kim, the construction will 
be: Nom we Hall see to-morrow an att that very chance 
doth throw upon Mrs” Shall * Ajax renown'd, 
HENLEVI. 
514. How some men creep fe Shitttsh fortune's hall, 
To creep is to keep out of sight, from whatever motive. 


510. 


Some men keep out of notice in the hall of. fortune, while 


others, though they but play the i deot, are always in 
her eye, in the way of distinction. © JOHNSON 
617. ——feasting——] Folio. The quarto has 
faxting Either your oa bear a good sense. 
Jon xsox. 
525. Ce hath, ny n a wallet at his back, ] This 
speech i is printed in all the modern editions with such 
deviations from the old copy, as exceed the lawful 
power of an editor. | - JOHNSON» 
542. -o the abject rear, 50 Haarer. Al 


the editors before on read, | 


JohN SON. 


has 


* 


U abject, near. JOHNSON. 
543. O'er run, &c.] The quarto wholly omits the 
simile of the horse, and reads thus: 

And leave your hindmost, then what they ts at . 
The folio seems to have some en, for the simile 
begins, | | 

Or, lhe 3 norse— 3 

358. More laud than gilt o'er-dusted.| Shakspere 
has omitted the article to; he should have written, 
| More laud than to gilt o'er-dusted, Jonxsox. 
56g. ———The cry went once on thee, ] The folio 
has, 
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ut on thee. : Ma LONE. 
568, Made emulous missions— | Missions for divitons, 
i. e. goings out, on one side and the other. 
5 WARBURTON. 
The meaning of mission Seems to be dispatches of the 
gods from heaven about mortal business, such as often 
happened at the siege of Troy. T Jonns0N. 
It means the descent of deities to combat on either 
side; an idea which Shakspere very probably adopted 
from Chapman's translation of Homer. In the fifth 
book Diomed wounds Mars, who. on his return to 
heaven is rated by Jupiter for having interfered in the 
battle. This disobedience is the faction which I sup- 
pose Ulysses would describe. STEEVENS. 
575. ——one of Priam's daughters.) Polyxena, in 
the act of marrying whom, he was afterwards killed 
N.... nth ones ye JOINS 
| | 579. 


| 
| 
| 
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579. Knows almost, &C. 5 For 0 elegant line the ob 


quarto has only, 8 m. 


Knows almost every thing. 8 Jeb Ju 
I think we should read, of Plutus gold. oY Beau. 
mont and Fletcher*s Philaster, act ive 
„ Tis not the wealth of Plutus, nor the gold 
e Lock'd in the heart of earth.  - 
It should be remembered, however, that mines of 
gol were . supposed to be guarded by demons, 
© STEEVENs, 
3581. Keeps place with thought j——] . e. there is 
in the providence of a state, as in the providence of 
the universe, a kind of ubiquity, WARBURTrox. 
+ Ts there not here an allusion to that sublime descrip- 
tion of the divine A HE as I in the 139th Psalm! 
HENLEY, 


(gd; apa whom relation 
Durst never meddle )——)] There js a secret 
administration of affairs, which no history was ever 
able to discover, | | ©» JOHNS0N, 
607 to arr. 1 So the gg, The folio, 


614. Omission to do, 4. By an our duty, 
we commission or enable that danger of dishonour, 
OPER yan not reach us runny to tay hold upon us. WF Tha! 


I JOHNSON, 
638. will a eue regard, 8 With a si look, As 
Gee 1 © JOANSON, - 


4688. „ make catlings on. 1 It vl been al-eady I thi 
an observed The 
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observed, that a catling signifies'a small Iute-string 
made of catgut. One of the musicians in Romeo and 
Juliet is called Simon Catling. SrEEVRRS. 


4 
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* 


ELLE. 


Line 13. DURING all question of the gentle truce :) 
I think question means inne, interchange of con- 


versation. JoHNsON. 
38. His purpose meets b ven N 1 _— you his 
meaning and his orders. | JOHNSON. 


67, — a flat tamed piece;] i. e. a piece of wine 
out of which the spirit is all lown. WARBURTON. 
70. Both merits pois d, each weighs nor less nor more; 
But he as he, the heauier for a whore.] 1 read, 
But he as he, eack heavier for a whore. | 
Heavy is taken both for weighty, and for sad or misera- 
ble, I know not whether the onal is. not that of 
a wager, It must then be read thus : | | 
But he as he. Which heavier for a whore * 
That is, /or @ whore staked down, which is the heavier, 
| Jokxso. 
As the quarto — . * 
—the heavier for a whore. 
I think all new pointing or alteration unnecessary. | 
The sense appears to be this? the 1 merits of either are 
| Sunk 
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sunk in value, because the contest between them is 
only for a strumpeet. 0 SrTEE VINCI. 
83. We'll not commend what we. enn to sell.] Ibe. 
lieve the meaning is only this: though you practise 
the buyer's art, we will not practise the seller's. 
Wie intend to sell Helen dear, yet will not commend 
her. | Jonanson, 


The sense, I think, requires we should read con- 
demn. 'TYRWHITT. 


97. And ny _ will hide our - > Wh The 
folio reads ©. | 
- hide our eyes. Fa | Matos. 
101. As tediously——] The 9520 ow; | 

As Hideousty as hell. JOHNSON, 
102. With wings more women y- wt than 
thought.] The second folio reads, 

With ay more momentary, s ier than 


thought. +, MALONE. 


109. Enter Pandarus.] The hint for the follow. 
ing short conversation between Pandarus and Cres- 
sida, is taken from Chaycer's 8 7 roilus and n 
| Book III. v. 1561: 
«© Pandare, a morowe which that commin was 
« Unto his necè gan her faire to grete, 
% And saied all this night so rained it alas! 
That all my drede is, that ye, necè swete, 
Have little leisir had to slepe and mete, 
« All night (quote he) 120 rain so do me 
„ wal; 


“ That some of us I trowe Abt heddis ake. 
66 Cresseidg 


/ 
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| « Cresseide answerde, nevir the bet for you, 
« Foxe that ye ben, God yeve your hertè care 
| 66 Gon ys me so, ye , all this fare, &c. 
. . SerEEVENS. 
1183. . 42 — To Py 1s here used in a 
wanton sense. Collins. 
150. — matter is $0 1 _ ee business is 
50 hasty and so abrupt. JOHNSON, 
So, in King Henry IV. P. II. t i 
A gaconitum, or rash gunpotoder. SrEEVENS. 
153. Delivered to us; &c.] So the folio. The 
quarto thus: ? a1 229} on bat 
Delivered to him, a | forthwith.. Jouns ox. 
163. —he secrets of emen Pandar 
Have not more gift in tacitunity.] If this be a 
reading ex fide codicum (as Pope professes all his vari- 
ous readings to be) it is founded on the credit of such 
copies, as it has not been my fortune to meet with. 
I have ventured to make out the verse thus: 
_ The secret'st things of nature, & c. Liar. | 
% i e. the arcana naturæ, the mysteries of dated; of | 
occult philosophy, or of religious ceremonies. | Out 
poet has allusions of this sort in several other pas- 
Sages. _ THEOBALD. 
Mr. Pope's reading is in the old quarto. So great 
i the necessity of collation. : _ JonNnsON. 
The secrets of nature could hardly have been a cor- 
ne ruption of „ the. secrets of nerghbour Pandar. Per- 
aps the alteration was made by the author, wa that | 
x be wrote, | ; 
de | Good, 
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Good, good, my lord; the secretest of nature 
Have not more ue in ae | 
So, 1 Macbeth : J 3 
the secretest man of blood. '? MarLons, 
193. — Time, Force, and death,] The n 


folio reads, 
din hah 40 | 3 
202. . morning * Grand jour ; a Gal. 
Jian, \-  STEEVENs. 


217. 9h endgh Kc. The folio reads, 

The grief is fine, full perſect, that 1 N 75 

And no less in a sense as strong 

As that which causet h it.—:—ö) 
The quarto otherwise: 

Die grief is ſine, full, vad that 0 taste, 

And violenteth in à sense as strong 
| As that which causeth it. — — 
Violenteth is a word with which I am not 8 
| yet perhaps it may be right. The reading of the text 
is em authority. W * © JOHNSON, 
I have followed the quarto. Violenceth is used by 

Ben Jonson in The Devil is an Asse | 

„Nor nature violenceth in both these. 
And Mr. Tollet has since furnished me with this verb, 
as spelt in the play of Shakspere: His former ad- 
versaries violented any thing Wit * „ Fuller's 
Mort hies, in Ang lesea. 
Dr. Farmer likewise adds the, following instance 


from Latimer, p. 71. . Maister Pole violentes the text 
@ 21 Ee . for 


6 1 


th 


Al 


S0 
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for the ye of ot asg, of Rom. 
© STEBVENS. 
297. ——strain 2 80 the quarts, The folio 


and all the moderns have strange. | JokxNsox. 
260. With didtinfi breath, and consign'd kisses to 


tem, ] Consign'd means sealed; from consigno, Lat. 
So, in King Henry V «© It were, my lord, a hard 


condition for a maid to constigu to.“ Our author has 
the same idea in many other places. ene in nn 
for Measure: | 

« But my kisses bring again 


« Seals of love, but seald N 
Again, in his Venus and Adonis- 


Pure lips, sweet seals in ry ore Ups lopmenor⸗ | 


— SEES 7: 0 
263. Distasted with the galt oi wann tears. ] Folio, 
Distasting, &c. jc MALOx E. 


265, Hark! you are call d- Sone say, the Genius o 
CTiries, Come! to him that instantly must die.] 


An obscure poet (Flatmian) has We mp) 


thought: 
My soul just now about to take ner r flight, 

&« Into the regions of eternal night, 
e Methinks, I hear some gentle * 11 80 e 
« Be not fearful, come _ * | 

After whom, Pope: VL 
* Hark! they whisper'; WOT say, 
Sister spirit, come away.  MALONE. 


272, A woeful Cressid *mongst tlie merry Greeks 1] 


So, in A mad World ny Masters, 1640, a man gives 
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the watchmen some money, and when they have re. 
ceived it he __ oh W W Greeks understand me.“ 
f SrEEVIXS. 

279. For I will Som on to death—] That 
is, I will WO death himself in defence of thy | 


o onunt 7 Ionxsox. 
292. —— The N | 
ay well compos'd, with gifts of nature flowing, 
And swelling oer with arts and exercise ; | The 
folio reads, 
The Grecian youths are full of 8 
Thetr loving, well compos'd with gifts of pany 
Flowing and swelling o'er, &c. 
F'suppose the author wrote, . 
| They're loving 
T he quarto omits the middle line, | 
- The Grecian youths are full of quality, 
++ Bank ie o'er with arts and Om ; 
MaLoxr. 
| _—_ A Au Thus 4 folio. The 
| | quarto reads, with portion. © STEEVENS, 
= 303. — te high lavolt——] The lavolta was a 
dance. It is elsewhere mentioned, where several 
examples are given. | |  STEEVENS. 
323. —— catch mere simplicity ; | The meaning, I 
think, is, while others, by their art, gain high estima- 
tion, I, by honesty, obtain a on he approba- 
„ e 
326. ——the moral of my wit us | 


Is—plain and true,. 1 Moral, in this in- 
Stance, 
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stance, has the same meaning as in Muck "Ado FO 
Nothing, act iii. sc. 4. 
* Benedictus! why Benedictus #/ you” have some 
moral in this Benedictus.“ 
Again, in the Taming of a Shrew, act iv. sc. 4. 
« he has left me here behind to expound the 
meaning or moral of his signs and tokens. ToLLET. 
5 ee At the e The port is the gate. 
e | STEEVENS. 
331. ocsess thee what she is.] I will make thee + 
Fully understand. This sense of the word nn is fre- 
57 n in our autor "JOHNSON, 
353. w—lust Sy That 1 w inclination wild, 
HENLEY. 
366. Div. These five lines are not in the quarto, 
being probably added at the revision. - JOHNSON. 
But why should Diomed say, Let us make ready 
Straight? Was he to tend with them on Hector's 
E. heels? Certainly nat. Dio has therefore crept in by 
he mistake; the line either is part of Paris's speech, or 
18 belongs to Deiphobus, who is in company. As to 
2% Dimed, he neither goes along with them, nor has any 
ral thing to get ready :—he is now walking with Troilus 
(5. and Cressida nenn tho gate, on his way to the 
„I Grecian camp. | REMARKS. 
379. — i cheek] Snelling out like the bias of 
ba- a bowl. 25 | JOHNSON. 
IN, So, in Filteria Corontona, or the White EG 1612: 
F Faith, his cheek 
1 Has a most 3 bias ” 
a STEEVENS. 


F ij | 411. 
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— 
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411. Both take and give.] This * should 
rather be given to Menelaus. TxRWIHI Tr. 
412. Dll make my match 4 Hine.) I believe this 
means—[Þ'U lay my life. © »  TyRwairtt. 
426. Why, beg then.) For the sake of n we 

: should read, : | 

| +244 hy beg two. Py 

HY If you think kisses worth beggings kawn more hn 
ne. Johxsox. 
30. motive of ler body. ] Motive, for part 
that contributes to motion. _ _-JOHNSON, 
438. ——a cn —] An amorous address; 
courtship. | . +... JOHNSON, 


441. —slutttsh spoils of odjertanity,] Corrupt 
wenches, of whose ene every opportunity may 
make a prey. Jonuxsox. 
454. Tis done liſe Hellor but Securely done,] In 
the sense of the Latin, $ecurus—securus' admodum de 
bello, animi securi homo, A negligent ant, arising 
=_ from a contempt of the object opposed. 
5 rife, Wann 
Dr. eee truly observes, that the word 
Securely is here used in the Latin sense: and Mr. 
Warner, in his ingenious letter to Mr. Garrick, 
thinks this sense peculiar to Shakspere, ( for,“ says 
he, I have not been able to trace it elsewhere.“ 
This gentleman has treated me with so much civility, 
that I am bound in honour to remove his difficulty. 
It is to be found i in the last act of * 9 Tras 


2 gedy < 
| 40 0 e 
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4 O damned devil! how secure he is.“ 

In my lord Bacon's Essay on Tumults, . let 

any prince or state be secure concerning discontents.“ 
And besides these, in Drayton, Fletcher, and the 
yulgar translation of the Bible. 
Mr. Warner had as little success in his researehes | 
for the word religion, in its Latin acceptation. I meet 
with it, however, in Hoby's translation of Castilio, 
1361 : „ Some be so scrupulous, as it _— ww a 
religion of this their Tuscane tung.“ | 

Ben Jonson, more than once, uses both the alu. 
4ive and the adjective in this Sense. 

As to the word Cavalero, with the Spanish termi- 
nation, it is to be found in Heywood, Withers, Davies, 
Tay lor, and many other writers. FARMER. 
Aga. Dis done like Hector, but Securely done,] It 
seems absurd to me, that Agamemnon should make 
a remark to the disparagement of Hector for pride, 
and that AEneas should immediately say, F not Achil- 
les, sir, what is your name ? To Achilles I have ven- 
tured to place it; and consulting Mr. Dryden's alte- 
ration of this play, I-was not a little pleased to find, 
that J had but seconded the PEI of that great man 


in this point. I xgOBAITB. 
ou "_ old copies agree, I have wat no change. 
JohNsORN. 


wid Valour and pride _ themselves. in Heftor;] 
Shakspere's thought is not exactly deduced. © Nicety 
of exp-ression is not his.character. The meaning is 
plain + & Valour (says Aneas) is in Hector greater 


F 11 than 
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than valour in other men, and pride in Hector is less 
than pride in other men. So that Hector is distin- 
guished by the excellence of having pride less than 
other pride, and valour more than other valour.“ 
| Jonnson. 
486. — an impair thought——)] A thought un- 
suitable to the dignity of his character. Johnson. 
So, in Chapman's preface to his translation of the 
Shield of Homer, 1598: nor is it more impaire 
to an honest and absolute man, &c. STEEVEXs, 

488. ——tHedtor ——ubscribes | 
P To tender * ;—] That is, yields, gives 
way. | Jounsox, 
So, in King Lear, n his power, 1. e. sub- 
mitted. SrEEVEXs. 
495. —— has trondate FF to w_ Thus explain 
Eis character. ee 

528. Not Wanken $0 th | 
(On whose bright crest Fame, with her a1 
O ves, 

Cries, This is he) could ſe to about ; &e:] 
I think, that by Neoptolemus the author meant 
Achilles himself; and remembering that the son was 
Pyrrhus Neoptolemus, considered Neoptolemus as the 
nomen gentilitium, and thought the father was likewiss 
Achilles Neoptolemus. Johxsox. 
Shakspere might have used Neantwlenun for 
Achilles. Wilfride Holme, the author of a poem 
called The Fall and evil Successe of Rebellion, &c. 2 
| | ha 
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had made the same mistake before dum, as the fol · 
lowing Stanza will shew : 1 
Also the triumphant 8 . 
„ By Anthenor and ZEneas false confederacie, 
„ Sending Polidamus to Neoptolemus, | 
« Who was. vanquished and subdued by thei 
conspiracie. 
; 4 O dolorous fortune, and fatal dah. 
1 « For multitude of people was there mortificate 
„With condigne Priamus, and all his progenie, 
And flagrant Polixene, that lady delicate.“ 
In Lydgate, however, Achilles, Neoptolemus, and 
Pyrrhus, are distinct characters. Neoptolemus is enu- 
merated among the Grecian princes who first em- 
barked to revenge the rape of Helen | 
The valiant Grecian called e | 
«© That had his haire as n as my jet,” &c. 


7A 


| p. 102. 

E and e very eee is not heard of till avs 
| the death of his father: r 

. Sith that Achilles in such traiterous wise 

nt 0 Is slaine, that we a messenger should send 

as Jo fetch his son yong Pyrrkus, to the end 

ER. ow eo * . s death, &c. p. 237» 

180 ©. © | STEEVENS, 


v. * he margin of Phaer's n of Virgil, 
for Wl (Kn. II.) a book that Shakspere certainly had read, 
em Neoptolemus and Pyrrhus are called brothers. MALONE. 
37 534. We'll answer 5] That is, answer the er- 
nad FRO of | JOHNSON. 


9409 
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345. — our knights.] The word knight, as often 


as it occurs, is sure to bring with it the idea of chi. 


valry, and revives the memory of Amadis and his 


fantastick followers, rather than that of the mighty 


confederates who fought on either side in the Trojan 
war. I wish that eques and armiger could have been 
rendered by any other words than inigit and sguire. 
Mr. Pope, in his translation of the m is very libe. 


ral of the latter. 5 5 SrEEVIXV. 


550. Worthy of arms ELA Folio. Worthy all 
arms! Quarto. The quarto has only the two firs, 
Second, and the last line of this salutation; the inter. 
mediate verses seem added on a revision. JOHNSON, 
364. Men.] The author of Taye nn sup- 
poses this speech to belong to Eneaas. Rev, 
566. Mock not, e.] The 3 3 here a 
strange corruption: RAY. 
© Mock not thy affect, the ele earth.” - OHNSON, 
| 575: Despising many \ for feits ne rabdulements,] Thu 
the quarto. The folio reads, | 
AWE seen thee en ae and . 
74 Jouxsox. 
594. As they ee This Une is not in the 
euer a Ne | JOHNSON. 
619. I Shall al ahi, lord Ulysses, thou — 
The repetition of thou! was anciently used by one who 
_ to insult another. 8o, in Twelfth Night: 
$ ——if thou thou'st him some thrice, it shall _ be 
amiss. Again, in The: Tempest. 
Thou Y st, thou al monkey, Mo pr. 
; Again, 


89 op „ 


in, 
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Again, in the first scene of the fifth act of this play 
of Troilus and Cressida thou tassel of a prodi- 
oe purse, thou Me: 3.3 . STEEVENS. 

620. Now, Hedtor, I have fed mine eyes on thee; ] 
The hint for this scene of altercation between Achilles 
and Hector, is taken from Lydgate. . STEEVENS. 

622. And quoted Joint by joint.] To quote is to 
observe. *, 4-4, Senne 

1637. — tk general date, Aae, 

Can scarce entreat you to be odd with him.] i. e. 
Lam aware that the Greeks will not wish you to meet 
him singly; insinuating that it would be bad policy in 
them to desire the man who had. the greatest repu- 


tation for valour, torun such a hazard of being foiled. 


STEEVENSs 
667. — convive ——)] To convive is to feast. 
This word is not peculiar to Shakspere. I find it 
several times used in the History of Helyas Knight of the 
Swanne, bl. let. no date. 8 STEEVENS. 
670. Beat loud tie tabourines,—] For this the 
quarto and the latter editions have, 
To taste your bounties 
The reading which I have given 9 the folio, 
seems chosen at the revision, to avoid the repetition 


of the word bounties. |  _ JoHNSON. 

Tabourines are small drums. The word occurs 
again in Antony and Cleopatra. STEEVENSs 
RV RMRRR_ ECT 


* 
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16 J. W 


FI 6. Ar 0 ad batch of dane Batch 
is any thing baked. JonNnson, 
' Batch does not signify any thing baked, but all that 
is baked at one time, without heating the oven afresh. 
So, Ben Jonson, in his Catiline- 
as Except he were of the same meal and batch.” 
Again, in Decker” 8 i this be not @ 2 Play the 
Devil is in it, 1612: 
The best is, there are but two batches of people 
moulded in this world.“ 
Again, in Summer's Last Will and Testament, 10560 
Hast thou made a good batck ? I e thee 5 
me a new loaf.” 
Again, in Every Man in his Humour 5 if | 
ls all the rest of this batch 7?” Thersites had 
already been called cobloaf  STEEVENS. 
21%. T0 Surgeon's box, —] In this answer Thersites 
only quibbles upon _ word tent, HANMEI. 
17. Male varlet, ] Hanmer reads, male har- 
lot, plausibly enough, except that it seems too plain 
to require the nn which nn ee demands. 
5 | JOHNSON» 
This expression is met with H Decker's Hons! 


Whore : ane This a male varlet, sure, my lord!“ 
FARMER» 
20, 
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20. col palsies, ] This catalogue of loath - 
Some maladies ends in the folio at cold palsies. This 
passage, as it stands, is in the quarto: the retrench- 
ment was, in my opinion, judicious. It may be re- 
marked, though it proves nothing, that, of the few 
x alterations made by Milton in the second edition of 
his wonderful poem, one was, an enen of the 
enumeration of diseases. | . JOHNSON, 
29, ol ruinous, &c.] Patroclus reproaches 
Thersites with deformity, with, having. one part 
crowded into another. _ _ -. JOHNSON. 
The same idea occurs in | the Second. Part of King 
fam , +415: 54 | 
60 Crowd. us and hs us to this ape form. 25 
| STEEVINS, 
91. e idle 8 lein of sleeve silk, —] 
All the terms used by Thersites of Patroclus, are 
emblematically expressive of flexibility, compliance, 
and mean officiousness. Johxsox. 
36. Out, gall 1] Hanmer reads nut-gall, which 
answers well enough to finch-egg.; it has already 
appeared, that our author thought the nut-gall the 
z. biner gall. He is called nut, from the conglobation 
ir. WH of his form 3 but both the copies read, Out, gall/ 
ain : Johxs ox, 
ds. 37. a 5 of this reproach. I do not know 
u. the exact meaning. I suppose he means to call him 
is ging bird, as implying an useless favourite; and 
Jet more, something more worthless, a singing bird 
ER. „ bras” a. %%% ͤ ᷣ . ß a 1 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| þ 
| 
| 
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in _ hone eh wth a —_ thing nil crushed, 
| JoHnsoNn, 


A inch's s egg 1 l gaudy ; but of such 
terms of reproach it is * to pronounce the true 


signification. S.T᷑rREVENS. 


41. A" token from her daughter, &c.] This is a 
circumstance taken from the story book of the three 
destructions of Troy. PR  » + © HANMER, 

34. ——And the goodly transformation of Jupiter 
there, his brother, the bull, — tie primitive” statue, and 
oblique memorial of cuckolds ;] The author of Th: 
Revisal observes; that „ the memorial is called 05. 
ligue, because it was only indirectly such, upon the 
common supposition, that both bulls and cuckolds 
were furnished with horns.“ STEEVENS, 

May we not rather suppose, that Shakspere, who 


is 80. frequently licentious in his language, means 


nothing more by this epithet than korned,- the bull's 
horns being crooked or oblique? ' | MALONE: 
59. ——=forced with wit, ——] Stuffed with vit. 


A term of cookery.—In this speech I do not well 


understand what is meant by loving quails. JOHNSON, 
By loving quazls the poet may mean, loving the 
company of harlots. A quail is remarkably salacious. 
Mr. Upton says that Xenophon, in his memoirs of 
Socrates,: has taken notice of this quality in the bird, 
A similar allusion occurs in The Hollander, a comedy 


by Glapthorne, 1640: e 


the hot desire of quails, - 1 8 


To yours is modest appetite.** STEEVENS- 
1 . in 


* 
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In old French caille was synonymous to fille de joie. 
In the Dict. Comique par le Roux, . the 8 
caille are these words: 

«© Chaud comme une Calle — 

© Caille coiffee'— Sobriquet js donne aux 
1 femmes. | 
signifie femme eveille amoureuse.” So, in Rabelais; 2 
2 * Caulles coiffèes mignonnent chantans, — which 
* Motteux has thus rendered (probably from the old 
d translation) coated ing and laced mutton, waggishly 
he singing. | MaALONE, 
þ 68. — and fires!] This Thersites speaks 
16 upon the first sight of the distant lights. JoRNS0Ox. 
ds 100, — e will spend his mouth, and promise, lile 
8 Brabler the hound ;——) If a hound gives his mouth, 
ho and is not upon the scent of the game, he is by sports- 
ns men called a babler, or brabler. The proverb says, 
I's WM Frabling curs never mant zore ears,  - ANON. 
'. 106. ——they say, he keeps @ Trojan drab;——] 
it, This character of Diomed is Iikewise taken from 


9 a Go 7 


ell Lydgate. | © STEEVENS. 
JN, 122, — cli; — That is, her key." Cle, 
the French. | | JOUNSON. 


US; Clif i. e. a n in ma at the beginning of the 
; of lines of a song; and is the indication of the pitch; and 
ird. W despeaks what kind of voice—as base, tenour, or 
dy; Wl treble, it is proper for. Sir J. Hawxins. 
So, in The Chances, by Beaumont and Fletcher, 

where Antonio, employing musical terms, says: 

ENS „Win. none but my C. ci Ferve your turn?“ 
In 5 G * Again, 
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| n in The Lover's Melancholy, 3 : 
=. that's a bird 


cc Whom art had never + cl: e, moods, or 
e e - STEEVvEns, 
156. Ton flow to great dearuflion——] The 
quarto. I read, 
-  - You s/o too great distraction. = Joansox, 
I would adhere to the old reading. You flow to 
great destruction, or distraction, means, the tide of 
your imagination will hurry. you either to noble death 
from the hand of Diomed, or to the keight of madnes 
from the mem of your own passions. 
SrrkEvxxs. 
Se Ane ns mne * his fat rump, and 
pPotatoe fenger, tickles these together || _ Luxuria was the 
appropriate term used by the school divines to expres 
the sin of incontinence, which accordingly is called 
2 in all our old English writers. In the Summe 
Theologie Compendium of Thomas Aquinas, P. 2. 
II. Quæst. CLIV. is de Luxuriz Partibus, which the 
author distributes under the heads of Simplex Forni- 
catio, Adulterium, Incestus, Stuprum, Raptus, &c. and 
Chaucer, in his Parson's Tale, descanting on the 
seven deadly sins, treats of this under the title, De 


Lururia. Hence in King Lear, our author uses the 


word in this peculiar sense: | 

+141. To't Luxury pell- mell, for I want soldiers.“ 
And Madgietons in his Game of Chess, 162; : 
in a room fill'd all with Aretine's pictures 
POL + (More, than the twelve labours of Luxury) 

. 4 5 bes 


* 


oY — © — 


hou 
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11208 Thou $halt not $i as the chaste pummel 
Of Lucreceꝰ cer ——ͤ | 5 
But why is luxury, or lasciviousness, said to have 
a potatoe finger? — This root, which was in our 
author's time but newly imported from America, was 
considered as a rare exotic, and esteemed a very 
strong provocative. As the plant is so common now, 
it may entertain the reader to see how it is described 
by Gerard in his Herbal, 1597, p. 780. 
{© This plant, which is called of some Skyrrits of 
Peru, is generally of us called Potatus, or Potatoes, — 


There is not any that hath written of this plant— 


therefore, I refer the description thereof unto those 
that shall hereafter have further knowledge of the 
ame. Yet I have had in my garden divers roots 
(that I bought at the Exchange in London) where 
they flourished until winter, at which time they pe- 
rished and rotted. They are used to be eaten roasted 
in the ashes. Some, when they be so roasted, infuse 
them and sop them in wine; and others, to give them 
the greater grace in eating, do boil them with prunes: | 


Howsoever they be dressed, they comfort, nourish, 


and strengthen the bodie, Fan _ lust, and that 
with great greediness. 

It appears from Dr. Campbell's Political Survey of 
Great-Britain, that potatoes were brought into Ireland 
about the year 1610, and that they came first from 


Ireland into Lancashire. It was however forty years 


before they were much cultivated about London. 
G ij At 
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At this time they were distinguished from the Spanish 
by the name of Virginia potatoes—or battatas, which is 
the Indian denomination of the Spanish sort. The 
Indians in Virginia called them openank, Sir Walter 
Raleigh was the first who planted them in Ireland, 
Authors differ as to the nature of this vegetable, as 
well as in respect of the country from whence it ori. 
ginally came, Switzer calls it Sisarum Peruvianun, 
1. e. the Airret of Peru, Dr. Hill says it is a solanum, 
and another very respectable naturalist conceives it to 
be @ native of Mexico. 1 COLLINS, 
The potatoes of Virginia are, however, very dif- 
ferent in appearance, flavour, and growth, from the 
English; so different, as to constitute them a distinct 
species. HENLEY, 

189. -v ee this sleeve. 5 The custom of wear- 
ing a lady's sleeve for a favour, is mentioned in Hall 
Chronicle, fol. 12: „One ware on his head- piece his 
lady's sleeve, and another bare on his helme the glove 
of his deareling. 9 

Again, in the ene canto ink * a Wars, 
by Drayton : 

A lady's sleeve high-apleited Hastings wore," 
Again, in the MoxrE ARTHUR, p. 3. ch. 119: 

«© When queen Genever wist that Sir Launcelot 
beare the red s/ceve of th faire maide of Astolat, she 
was nigh out of her minde for anger. Holinshed, 
p- 844, says, King Henry VIII. Mad on his head a 
ladies sleeve full of diamonds.” The circumstance, 


however, was adopted by — from Chaucer. 
T. and 


Is 
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T. and C. 1. v. 1040 : „ She made him were a pen- 
cell of her sleve.*” . pencell is a small pennon or 
streamer. © STEEVENS. 

In an old play (in six acts) called Histriomastix, | 
1610, this incident seems to be burlesqued. Tyoilus 
and Cressida are introduced by 1 0 en and 
Cressida breaks out: | 14:0 

« O knight, with valour in thy "OR 
Here take my skreene, wear it for grace, 
Within thy helmet put the same, 

% Therewith to make thine enemies lame.“ 

A little old book, The Hundred Hystoryes' of Troye, 
tells us, ** Bryseyde, whom master Chaucer calleth 
Cresseyde, was a damosell of great beaute; and yet 
was more quaynte, en and full of vagaunt con- 
dysions.” Fs. 
208. As I liss thee 3 In old ws 

As I kiss thee. M 957314), 
Dio. Nay, do not snatch it fromme. 
Cre. He, that takes that, must take my hear 
_ + withal. 
Dr. Thirlby thinks this should be al piace to ens | 
sida. She had the sleeve, and was kissing it raptu- 
__ and Diomed en it back from her. 


© THEOBALD.- 
”Y all Diana's ama yonder,] t. e. 
Ares which she points to. Waadenvon. 


So, in our author's Rape of Lucrecee- | 
«© The silver-shining queen he would distain; 
„Her twinkling land- maids too, by him defi- d, 
__ Giiz « Through 
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46 Through night's black bosom should not peep 
again. x MaLons, 
240. Troius, farewel / mw The characters of 
Cressida and Pandarus are more immediately formed 
from Chaucer than from Lydgate; for though the 
latter mentions them more characteristically, he does 
not sufficiently dwell on either to have furnished 
Shakspere with many circumstances to be found in 
this tragedy. Lydgate, Speaking of Cressida, says 
onl 
5 „She gave her e and love to Diamede, 
«© To shew what trust there is in woman kind; 
« For she of her new love no sooner sped, 
t But Troilus was clean out of her mind, 
« As if she never had him known or seen, 
% Wherein I A re what she did mean,” 
- STEEVENS, 
241. But with my heart Kc. ] 1 9785 it m_ 
be read thus B. | 
But my heart with the other eye doth see. 
* 
Perhaps, rather: | 5 
But with te oker ce my hart doth ee 
1 Tr RWERHIrr. 
| 2346. 4 proof of . ale aw not publish more,] 
She cotild not publish a stronger proof. JonxsOx. 
257. That doth invert the attest of eyes and ears.| 
i. e. That turns the very testinony of seeing and 


hearing against themselves. A; THEOBALD- | 


This is the reading of the quarto. Jonkxsox. 
| 7?” bp 2 261. 


— 2» 22 mp wm ow. 


of 
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261. I cannot conjure, Trojan.) That is, I cannot 
raise Spirits in the form of Cressida, JOHNSON» 
267. 10 not give advantage 
To stubborn criticks, apt, without. a theme, 
For depravation ——] Critick has here, I 
think, the signification of Cynick, So, in Love's Labour 
Lost. 
46 And cratick Timon laugh at idle toys.“ 
MALONE, 
278, fo ting in unity itself,] I do not well 
understand what is meant by rule in unity. By rule 
our author, in this place as in others, intends vir- 


tuous restraint, regularity of manners, command of pas- 


ons and appetites. In Macbeth» _ 

% He cannot buckle his distemper'd cause 

„„ Within the belt of rule. 

But I know not how to P the word in this: sense 
to unity. I read, 

If there be rule in — itself, 
or, If there be rule in verity itself. 
duch alterations would not offend the reader, who _ 
the state of the old editions, in which, for instance, 
a few lines lower, the almighty sun is called the al- 
mgkty fenne.——Yet the words may at last mean, If 
there be certainty in unity, if it be a rule that one is one. 


Jon SON. 
280. e itself 1] The folio reads, 1 
against thyslf. ;  MALONE, 


281, Bi-fold authority . ] This is the reading 
of the quarto. The folio gives us, 
5 By 
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By foul authority ! EY 
There is madness in that disquzs:tion in which a man 
reasons at once for and against himself upon authority 
alen he on not to be valid. The quarto is right, 
Johxsox. 
281. lere reason can revolt — 5 
" Without perdition, and loss assume all reason 
Jitlout revolt; — ] The words loss and 
perdition are used in their common sense, but they 
mean the /oss or perdition of reason. Jouxsox. 
289. As is Arachne's broken woof to enter.] The 
syllable wanting in this verse the modern editors have 
hitherto supplied. I hope the mistake was not ori- 
ginally the poet's own; yet one of the quartos reads 
with the folio, Ariachna's broken woot, and the other 
Ariathna's. It is not impossible that Shakspere might 
have written Ariadne's broken woof, having con- 
founded the two names or the stories, in his imagi- 
nation ; or alluding to the clue of thread, by the 
assistance of which Theseus escaped from the Cretan 
labyrinth. I do not remember that Ariadne's loom is 
mentioned by any of the Greek or Roman poets, 
though I find an allusion to it in Kane out of... Breath, 
A comedy, 1607 x 
45 instead of ti ese poor ede in robes 
9 Richer than that which Ariadne wrought, 
« Or Cytherea” S airy-moving a 


Again: = + ; 


thy tresses, Ariadne ares 


Fe Wherewith my liberty thou hast surpriz'd.“ 
Spantsh Tragedy. 
"ms 
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Again, in Muleasses the Turk, 16102 | 
Leads the despairing wretch into a maze; 
« But not an Ariadne in the world 
« To lend aclerw to lead us out of it, 
(The very maze of horror.“ 
Again, in Law Tricks, 1608 
come Ariadne's clew, will you. unwind 299 
Again, in John Florio's translation of Montaigne: 
« He was to wy: in this inextricable labyrinth like 


Ariadne 's thr SrEREEVENS. 
294. eee fue · finger-tied \] A knot tied by 
giving her hand to Diomed.  Jouns0N., 
So, in The Fatal Dowry, by Massinger, 1632: 
« Your fingers tie my une with this 
touch, 
In true knots, which nought but death shall 
loose. MaLoxE. 


297, ——0 der- daten l Vows which she 
has already swallowed once over. We still say of a 
faithless man, that he has eaten lis words. JOHNSON.. 

The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, KY” 

Tie fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasy reliques _ 

Of her o' er- eaten faith, are bound to Diomed.] I be. 
lieve our author had a less delicate idea in his mind. 
„Her o'er-eaten faith ** means, I think, her troth 
plighted to Troilus, of which she was surferted, and, 
ike one who has over-eaten himself, had thrown off, 


All the preceding words, the fragments, scraps, &c. 


Show that this was e s meaning. — 80, in 
Twelfth. Night ; 
& Give 
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« Give me excess of it [musick ;] that, ourfeiting, 
« The appetite may $:c&en, and so die. 
Again, more appositely, in King Henry IV. P. II. 
„The commonwealth is sick of their own choice; 
Their ov-r-greedy love hath sur ferted, 
« O thou fond many! with what applause 
« Didst thou beat heaven * — Boling. 
broke, 
e Before he was what thou would'st have him be! 
4 And being now trimm'd up in thine own desires, 
« Thou, beastly feeder, art so full of him, | 
« That mou provok'st 1 to cast him up.. 
_ Martone, 
298. May worthy Troilus— ] Can Troilus 
really feel on this occasion half of what he utters? A 
question suitable to the calm Ulysses. Jounson. Ml 
323. ——and wear à castle on thy head!] i. e. 
defend thy head with armour of more than common 
security. * 
So, in the — and famous History of the 
renowned Prince Arthur, &c. edit. 1634, ch. 138: 


% Do thou thy best, said Sir Gawaine, therefore hie ! 
thee fast that thou wert gone, and wit thou well we By 
Shall soone come after, and breake the strongest castl: fr 

that thou hast upon thy head.“ ear à castle, 
therefore, seems to be a figurative expression, signi- Wi ® 
fying, Keep a castle over your head ; i. e. live within K 
the walls of your castle. In Urry*s Chaucer, Sir i * 
wr 


Thopas is represented with a castle by way of crest to 
his helmet. STEEVENS. 
a 939. 
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339. My dreams will, sure, prove ominous to-day.] 
The hint for this dream of Andromache, might be 
either taken from Lydgate, or the following passage 
in Chaucer's Non nes Prestes Tale, late edit. V. 151473 
« Lo hire Andromacha, Hectores wif, | 

© That day that Hector shulde lese his lif, 


“ She dremed on the same night beforne, - 


: « How that the lif of Hector shuld be lorne, 
1 If thilke day he went into battaille ; _ 
h She warned him, but it might not availle; 
He went forth for to fighten natheles, 
„And was yslain anon of Achilles.“ 
Go | SrEEVENS. 
1 337. For us to count 1 This is so oddly con- 


A fed in the folio, that I transcribe it as a — of 
xn, Wl incorrectness : | 


7 - Y o not count it holy, 
on To hurt by being just; it is as lawful 
| For we would count give much to as violent thefts, 
11 And rob in the behalf of charity. Jokxsox. 


58: 1 believe we should read For we would give much, 
hie WI to use violent thefts, 2. e. to use violent thefts, because 
we ve would give much. The word count had crept in 
ate from the last line but one. TyYRWHITT. 
stle, 359. Ut xs the purpose, —— ] The mad prophetess 
oni- Speaks here with all the coolness and judgment of a 
thin Wl kilful casuist. The essence of a lawful vow, is a 
sir kwful purpose, and the vow of which the end is 
5t to . must not be regarded as cogent. _ 

10. ; Jokxsox. 


339· 5 | 8 Sy 364. 


% 
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964, — dear man] Valuable man. The repetition 
of the word is in our author's manner.  JoHNsoy, 
375. Whach better fits a lion, —] The traditions and 
stories of the darker ages abounded with examples of 
the lion's generosity. Upon the supposition that these 
acts of clemency were true, Troihus reasons not im- 
properly, that to spare against reason, by mere in- 
stinct of pity, became rather a generous beast than a 
wise man. | Jonnso0n, 
395 —— wh recourse of tears;] 2. e. tears that 
continue. to course one another down the face. 
WARBURTON, 
425. O farewel, hap Heallor J] The interposition 
2 clamorous sorrow of Cassandra were copied by 
our author from Lydgate. STEEVENS, 
429, ——$hrills ker dolours, Ge.) So, in Hey- 
wood's Silver Age, 161g: 


+ Through all th” abyss I have s&r:l'd thy daugh- WH x 
ter's loss, to my Concave ö trump. "” 

| 4 STEevexs, Ml id 

443. ee to the quartos 1609, this scene is n 


continued by the following dialogue between Pan- 
darus and Troilus, which the poet certainly meant to 
have been inserted at the end of the play, where the 
three coneluding lines of it are repeated in the copies 
already mentioned. There can be no doubt but that 

the players shuffled the parts backward and forward, 
ud libitum; for the poet would hardly have given us 
an unnecessary repetition of the same words, nor 


- have dismissed Pandarus twice in the same manner 
£28 3 et The 


- 127; rrottvs Aub SS bn. 8 


The conclusion of the piece will fully justify the | 
liberty which any future commentator may take in 
omitting the scene here, and placing it at the end, 
where at present only the' fer lines already mention - 
ed are to be found. Sr ERVENsS. 
470. — 0“ the other side, the policy of those crafty 
n- Wl swearing rascals, &c.] But in what sense are Nestor 
a ind Ulysses accused of being swterinh rascals? What, 
n. or to whom, did they swear? Tam positive that aneer- 
nat Wl ing is the true reading. They had collogued with 
Ajax, and trimmed him up with insincere praises, 
x. Wl only in order to have stirred Achilles's emulation. 
ion In this, they were the true sneerers; betraying the 
by . to Sli their ends on ' the latter by that artifice. 
NS, ”  TaxtoBaLD. 
ey» 477. "ai ' proclaint ans —] To set up 
the authority of ignorance, to declare that they will be 
gh. governed by policy no longer. Jonuxsox. 
489. Art thou off hood; and Aonbuf 2)" This is an 
x5, ĩiea taken from tlie ancient books of romantick chi- 
ne is vary, as is the following one in the speech bf Diomed: 
Pan- BUY And am her knight 'by'proof.” STEVENS. 
nt to Wl 498. — tale tion Troilus* horse;] So, in Lydgate: 
e the © That Troilus, by maine and mighty force, | 


opies At unawares he cast down from his horse ; 5 
that « And gave it to his $quire for to beare | 
ward, To Cressida, &c. STEEVENS. 


en UB 305. ——bastard Margarelon] The introduction of 

, nor Wi dastard son of Priam, under the name of Marga- 

* on, is one of the circumstances taken from the 
The H | 


story- 


— 
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story-book of The Three Destructions of Troy. _ 
- e EOBALD, 
The circumstance was taken from Lydgate, p- 194: 
775 Which when the valiant knight, Margarelon, 


40 © One of n Priam's bastard children,“ &c. 
STEEVENS, 


= dreatful Sega 1 
* our numbers ; J 1 
the * of Amasonne came an aungyens kynge, 
wyse and dyscreete, | named Epystrophus, and brought 
a M. knyghtes, and a mervayllouse beste that was 
called $AGITTAYRE, that behynde the myddes was 
au horse, and to fore, a man: this beste was heery 
like an horse, and had his, eyen rede as a cole, and 
| Shotte well with a bowe : this beste made the Grekes gore 
 eferde, and slewe many of tlem with his bowe."* De 
Three Destructions of Nan, F Carton. 
| . -, THEOBALD, 
— he dreadful Sagittary}. A very circumstantia 
- account of this Sagittary is likewise to be found in 
Lydgate, p. 174. STBEEVENS,, 
518. —on Galathe * horse,] From The Thre 
Destructions of orgy is taken this name given to ro Hector 
horse. \ _ TaroBALD. 
« Card Calathe (the which i is Said to have been) 

% The goodliest horse, &c. Hagar, P. 142. 

Again, p. 175. 

And sought, by all the. means he could, te 
1 C 
« Galathe, Hector's horse,” Ke. N 
Heywood, 


519; 


7 
- 
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Heywood, in his Iron Age, 1632, has likewise con- 
tinued the same appellation to Hector's horse: 
My armour, and my trusty Calatee. . 


Heywood has taken many circumstances in his play 
from Lydgate. John Stephens, the author of Cinthia's 
Revenge, 1613, (a play commended by Ben Jonson 
in some lines prefixed to it) has mounted Hector on an 
elephant. STEEVENS, 
520, =scaled sculls] Sculls are great numbers 
of fishes swimming together. The. modern editors 
not being acquainted with the term, changed it into 
shoals. My knowledge of this word is derived from a 
litle book called The English Expositor, London, 
printed by John Legatt, 1616. The word likewige 
occurs in Lilly's Midas, 1592: 
„He hath, by this, started a covey of bucks, or 
roused a scull of Pheasants.“ The humour of this 
short speech consists in a misapplication of the appro- 
priate terms of one amusement to another. Again, 
in Milton: 2 FS | 


4 each "Sy 2 
With fry innumerable swarms, and shoals 

« Of fish, that with their fins and shining scales 

* Glide under the green wave, in sculls that oft 
Bank the mid se. SrREVENS. 
Sculls and shoals have not only: one and. the same 
meaning, but are actually, or at least originally, one 
and the same word. A scull of herrings (and it is to 
—_ fish that the speaker alludes) so termed on the 
| H 1 j BE. “ 


- 
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Coast of Norfolk and Suffolk, is elsewhere called a 


Shoal. REMARKS, 
322. 1 strawy Greeks —] In the folio itis, 
the straying Greeks, — _ Jokxsox. 


559. ——you cogging Greeks LEY This epithet 
has no particular propriety in this place, but the author 
had heard of Gracia mendax. JOHNSON, 

Surely, the epithet had propriety in respect of Dio- 
med at least, who had defrauded him of his mistress. 
Troilus bestows it on both, unius ob culbam. A frau- 
dulent man, as I am told, is still called in the North 
-a gain ful Greek. Cicero bears witness to this cha- 
racter of the ancient Greeks. &« Jegtimoniorum reli. 
gionem & idem oo a ista natio coluit. Again 
* Græcorum i ingenia ad N parata sunt. 

STEEVENS, 
578. „ thy 1 armour well; This circum- 
stance is taken from Lydgate' s poem, p. 1 96: 
40 ——Guido i in his historie doth: hew 
< By worthy Hector's fall, who coveting 
& To have the N armour of chat king, 
&c. LE 
So greedy was thereof, that when he had 
cc: The body up, and on his horse it bare, 
4% To have the Spoil thereof such haste he made, 
tc That he did hang his shield without all care 
« Behind him at his back, the easier 
4 To pull the armour off at his desire, 
And by that means his breast clean open lay," 
_ &c 


This 


- 0.” 07. aq as . 
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This furnished * with We hint * the fol. 
lowing line: | 

eo, 1 am SEA 3 forego this vantage, Greek.“ 

Dey STEEVENS, 
* 579. ru  fruch en The word frusk I never 
found elsewhere, nor understand it. Hanmerexplains 
it to break or bruise. 15 Jonson. 

To. fruch a chicken, is a+ term in carving which I 
cannot explain. I am indebted for this little know- 
ſedge of it to E. Smith's Complete Huswife, published 
in 1741. The term is as ancient as Wynkyn de 
Worde's Book of Kervinge, 1508. Holinshed, describ- 
ing the soldiers of Richmond making themselves 
ready, says, ** they bent their bows, and frushed their 
feathers ;?* and (as Mr. Tollet has observed) employs 
it again in his Description Ireland, p. 29: When 
they are sore frusit with sickness, or to farre withered 
with age. To frush, in this first instance, says he, 
signifies to change the feathers from their natural 
smooth and sloping position, to a rough perpendicular 
one, whereby the arrow flies the steadier to its mark, 


and whistles in the air. In the second instance it 

means to disorder. The word seems to be sometimes 

used for any action of violence by which E are 

separated, disordered, or destroyed. 2 
W 4; in Hinde's Eliosto Libidinoso, 1662: 

ö 31 “High 


as avnorarions uron —=\C ARF, 
« High cedars are fruhed with tempests, Fey 


lower shrubs are not touched with the wind,” 
Again, in Hans Beer. pot Invisible Comedy, &c. 1618: 
« And with mine arm to frush a sturdy lance,” 
Again, in The History of Helyas, Knight of the Sen, 
bl. let. no date 
« smote him 80 8 with his anne, 
that he /rushed all his helm, wherewith the erle fell 
backward, „„ 
Again, in Stanyhurst's translation of the first book of 
Virgil's neid, 1382: 
“All the frushe and leavings of Greeks, of wrath 
ful Achilles. 27 


Again: : 

90 yf that knight Minthoous haplye 

cc Were Fruskt, or remanent, &c. 
Again, in Sir Joha Mandevile's account of the magi- 
cal entertainments exhibited lade the Crete Chan, 
P+ 285: 

* And then hey make . to . in armes 

fulle lustyly, &c.—and they Fruschen togidere fulle 


4 fiercely.“ d | STEEVENS. 


587. ——execute your arms.] Thus all the copies; 
but surely we should read - aims. SrEEVxX«C. 

611. Even with the vail——] The vail is, I think, 
the 5:n4:ng of the sun; not veil, or caver. JOHNSON» 

61g. J am wnarm'd; forego this vantage, Greth.] 
Hector, in Lydgate's poem, falls by the hand of 


rom but it is Troilus who, having been en- 
closed 


| | 
f 
. 
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closed round by the Myrmidons, is killed after his 
armour had been hewn from his body, which was 
afterwards drawn through the field at the horse's tail. 
The Oxford Editor, I believe, was misigformed ; for 
in the old story-book of The Three Destructions of Troy, 
I find likewise the same account given of the death of 
Troilus. . Heywood, in his Rape of Lucrece, 16g8, 
seems to have been indebted to some such work as 
Hanmer mentions : _ 
« Had puissant Hector by Achilles hand 
« Dy'd in a single monomachie, Achilles 
% Had been the worthy ; but being slain by odds, 
« The poorest Myrmidon had as much bonour 
« As faint Achilles, in the Trojan's death.“ 
It is not unpleasant to obserye with what yehemence 
Lydgate, who in the grossest manner has violated all 
the characters drawn by Homer, takes upon him ta 
reprehend the Grecian poet as * original offender. 
Thus, in his fourth book: | 
« O thou, Homer, for ahnane he dem xed. 
And thee amase that holdest thy selfe so wyse, 
* On Achylles to set suche great a, pryse | 
In thy bokes for his chyvalrye, 
* Above ech one that dost hym magnyfye, 
« That was 50 sleyghty aud $0 full of fraude, 
* Why gevest thou hym so hye a praise and 
laude?“ | ; STEEVENS. 
614. Strike, fellows, strie; ] This particular: 
of Achilles overpowering Hector by purgbers, and 
- without 
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without armour, is taken e the e story- book. 
"oY  Hanmes. 
622. And, erate," A 5tickler was one 
who stood by to part the combatants when victory 
could be determined without bloodshed. They are 
often mentioned by Sidney. Anthony (says Sir 
Tho. North, in his translation of Plutarch) was him- 
self in person a sticller, to part the young men when 
they had fought enough.“ ” They were called stich lers, 
from carrying. sticks or staves in their hands, with 
which they interposed between the duellists. We 
now call these stick/ers—sidesmen. 80 again, in a 
comedy called Fortune by Land and Sea, by Heywood 
and Rowley: „ *tis not fit that every apprentice 
should with hiy e e e play between us the 
Stzcklter,”* 
Again, in the eviedy of Faire e, 16197 
„ And was the stictler twixt my b ge and him.“ 
5 Again, in Fuimus Troes, 1633: | | 
6 © As Stickers i in their nation's enmity. 9 
3 5 SrEEVENS. 
The word tithes is oy from the verb sticile, 
to take caps e to e . one's cone on either side. 


REMARKS. 
638. Never in &c. 1 This line is in the quarto 
given To Toa” +: FP Jonxsox. 


644. — mile at Troy !] Thus the ancient copies; 
but it would better agree with the reit of ann $ 


5 


wish, were we to read, e 


| 3 
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- F111ZLE at Troy, 8 ; 
1 say, at once! STEEVENS. 
656. Male wells and Niobes of the maids and wives, ]* 

1 adopt the conjecture of a deceased friend, who would 
read welland, i. e. weeping Niobes. The Saxon ter- 
mination. of the participle in and, for ing, is common 
in our old poets, and often corrupted. at the 3 | 
8o, in Spenser: 

His — Abb and armour 2 far away. 


TY WHALLEE; 
670. 1 th Po Dn So the quarto, 
The folio has brother. | JOHNSON. 
675. r Quarto; desir d, falio. 
JOHNSON. 
691. Some galled gaase of x, Ape The pub- 
lick Stews were ancieatly under the jurisdiction of the 
bishop of Winchester. . - Pork. 
Mr. Pope's explanation may be supported by the 
following passage in one of the old Playa, of * 
my negligence has lost the title: | 
“Collier! how came the gaoseſto he 1 you? 
6 I' tell thee : The term lying at Mincieater in 
Henry the Third's days, and many Frenck women 
coming out of the {ele of Wight thirher, e. berg 
were many punks in the town, &c. 
A particular symptom in the eee led 
2 Winchexter goose. So, in — comedy of 
en, D' Olive, 1606 


10 — 
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cc — famous school of England call'd 
66 Winchester, famous I. mean Tor the goats, ” 
CRT TE | 
Agala, Ben 1 onson, in {ap poem called an Excerati 
5 ee 5 
this a sparkle of that fire let loose, 
„That was lock'd up in the Winckestrian goose, 
« Bred on the back in time of Popery, | 
& When Venus there maintain'd a mystery. 
In an ancient satire called Cocke Lorelles Bote, 
bl. let. printed by Wynkyn de Worde, no date, is 
the following list of the 2 residences of mal 
lots: 234 
© 6 There came such a wynde fro Winchester, 
„That blewe these women over the ver, 
2 In wherye as I wyll you tell. 
4 Some at saynt Kateryns stroke be 
2 And many in Holborne were founde, c 
. Some at saynte Cyles I trowe: | 
Also in Ave Mari Aly and at Westmenster 
And some in Shordyche drewe re | 
ac With grete lamentacyonz* 
e And by cause they have lost that fayre place, 
They wyll bylde at Colman hedge in space, &c. 
Hence the old proverbial simile, „As common as 
deere Hedge :** now Coleman- Street. STEEVENS, 
There are more hard, bombastical phrases, in the 
n part of this play, than, I believe, can be 


+ — out of any other six plays of Take 
. the 
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the following specimens: — Tortive, —persistive, pro- 
tractive, —importless, —tnsisture,—deracinate,—dividable. 
And in the next act, — past - proportion, —unrespective,. — 
propugnation, sel f assumption, — sel f admission, — assub- 
j{gate;—kingdom'd, &c. TxrRWMIrr. 


THE END. 


— i 
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When Learning's triumph o'er her barb'rous foes 
First rear d the Stage, immortal SHAXSPERE rose; 
Each change of many- colour d life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin'd new : 
| Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil'd after him in vain: 
His pow'fful strokes presiding Truth conſess da 
And untesisted Passion storm'd the breast. | 


Di. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


| LONDON : 
Printed for, and under the direction of, 
Joux Bert, Britigh-Library, STxKanv. 
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| Tix story is taken from Cynthia's Novels, Port. 

I have not hitherto met with any translation of this novel 
the seventh in the third decad) of 80 early a date as the age 
of Shakspere ; but undoubtedly many of those little pamph- 
lets have perighed between his time and ours. 

This play was first entered at Stationers' Hall, Oct. 6, 
1621, by Thomas Walkely. STERVENS. 
1 have seen a French translation of Cynthia, by. Gabriel 
Chappuys, Par. 1 584. This i is not a faithful one; and 1 
suspect, through this medium the work came into English. | 

FARMER. 
The beauties of this play impress themselves 50 strongly 
upon the attention of the reader, that they can draw no aid 
from critical illustration. The ſiery openness of Othello, mag- 
nanimous, artless, and credulous, boundless in his confidence, 
ardent in his affection, inflexible in his resolution, and ob- 
durate in his revenge; the cool malignity of Lago, silent in 
his resentment, Subtle in his designs, and studious at ance, of 
his intereſt and his vengeance ; the soft simplicity of Desde- 
mona, confident of merit, and conscious of innocence, her 
artless perseverance in her suit, and her slowness to suspect 
that she can be suspected, are such proofs of Shakspere's skill 
in human nature, as, I zuppose, it is vain to seek in any 
A ij modern 
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modern writer. The gradual progress which 55 make is 
the Moor's conviction, and the circumstances which he em. 
ploys to inflame him, are so artfully natural, that, though it 
will perhaps not be said of him, as he says of himself, that he 
is a man not easily jealous, yet we cannot but pity him, —_ 
at last we find him perplexed in the extreme. 1 

There is always danger, lest wickedness, conjoined with 
abilities, should steal upon esteem, though it misses of appro. 
| bation ; but the character of Iago is so conducted, that he i is 
from the first scene to the last hated and despised. 15 

Even the inferior characters of this play would be very con- 
spicuous in any other piece, not only for their justness, but 
their strength. Cassio is brave, benevolent, and honest, 
ruined only by his want of stubbornness to resist an insidious 
invitation. Roderigo's suspicious credulity, and impatient 
submiss ion to the cheats which he sees practised upon him, 
and which by persuas ion he suffers to be repeated, exhibit a 
strong picture of a weak mind betrayed by unlawful desires 
to a false friend; and the virtue of Emilia is such as we 
often find worn loosely, but not cast off, easy to commit small 
crimes, but quickened and alarmed at atrocious villanies. 

The scenes from the beginning to the end are busy, varied 
by happy interchanges, and regularly promoting the progres- 
sion of the Story ; and the narrative in the end, though it 
tells but what is known already, and is OE to produce 
the death of Othello, 

Had the scene opened in Cyprus, and the preceding incidents 
been occasionally related, there had been little wanting to 


2 drama of the. most exact and scrupulous regularity. 
* . No 


* 
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> Dramatis Perſonaes 


ME N. 


Dux of Venice, 
BrxABANTIO, a Senator. 
Two other Senators. 
GrATlANO, Brother to Brabantio. 
Lopovico, Kinsman to Brabantio and Gratiano, | 

Orugr to, the Moor. 
Cass10, his Lieutenant, 

Taco, his Ancient. | 
Rovrx:ico, 4 Venetian Gentleman. 
MonTAno, the Meoor's Predecessor in the Covermment of 

Ypriss, 
Clown, Servant to the Moor, 


l | Herald. DES 
a | WOMEN, 
D ESDEMONA, Daughter to Brabantio, and Wife to Othello, 


Amira, Wife to Iago. 
Bianca, Mistress to Cassio, 


Officers, CO. Meorengers, Muriclant, Sailors, and 
0 Attendants. 


Sczyr, for NE 5 Act, in Fauler ; during the reit of the 
Play, in Cyprus. | 


nd 


the 


Ler : SCENE .” 


Re. © ens ö 4 : 1 4 


22 10 Sie Enter eon. and Lact... 


0 g — 
18 2 3 1 2 


. Roderige../ bal 


N. EVE R tell me, I take it much unkindly, | f | 
That tho, Tago,—who hast had my purse, 


As if the strings were thine —shouldst know of. this, 
lago. But you'll not hear men N 
If ever I did dream of Such a matter, abhor me. 
Rod. Thou toldst' me, thou didst _ him i in thy 
hate, 
lago. Despise me, if 1 do not. Thire port 
of the city, 8 
In personal suit to make me his lieutenant, 
Oft capp'd to him 3 and, by the faith of man, N 
I know my price, Jam worth no worse a place: : 19 
But he, as loving his own pride and a 8 
Evades 
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Evades them with a bombast circumstance, 
Horribly stuff d with epithets of 5 war; 
And, in conclusion, 
Non- suits my mediators; for, ane $ays he, 
I have already chasen my officer. # 
And what was he? 
Forsooth, a great arithmetician, 
One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, 
A fellow almost damn'd in a fair wife; 
That never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster; unless the bookish theoric, 
| Wherein the toged consuls can propose 
As masterly as he : mere prattle, without practice, 
Is all his soldiership. But he, sir, had the election: 
And I,—of whom his eyes had seen the proof, 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus; and on other grounds 
Christian and Heathen, - must be be-lee'd and calm'd 
By debtor and creditor, this counter-casterz; go 
He, in good time, must his lieutenant be, 
And I, sir, (bless the mark 1) his Moor-ship' s an- 
cient. 
Rod, By heaven, I rather would have been his 
haangman. 
lago. But there's no remedy, tis the curse of ser- 
vice; 

Preferment goes hy letter, and affection, 
Not by the old gradation, where each second 
Stood heir to the first. Now, sir, be judge yourself, 
Whether I in any just term am affin'd 7 
| 0 


- "Ew —_ — . * DPD . 
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„ RO, 
Rod. I would not follow him then, V 
lago. O, sir, content you; e 
I follow him to serve my turn upon IEP 
We cannot all be masters, nor all masters 
Cannot be truly follow'd. You shall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 
That, doting on his. own obsequious bondage, 
Wears out his time, much like his master's ass, 
For nought but provender, and, when he's old, ca- 


shier'd; 
Whip me such honest knaves : Others there are, 
Who, trimm'd in forms and visages of duty, 50 


Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves; 
| And, throwing but shows of service on their lords, 
Do well thrive by them, and, When they have lin*d 
their coats, 
| Do themselves homage : these fellows have some . 
© soul: 
And such a one do I 88 myself. 
For, sir, | 
It is as sure as you are Roderigo, 
Were I the Moor, I would not be Iago: | 
In following him, I follow but myself; 
Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 6⁰ 
But seeming so, for my peculiar end: 5 
For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native a& and figure of my heart 
ln compliment extern, tis not long after 
but I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
| | For 
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For daws to peck at: I am not what Lam. _ 
Nod. What a full fortune does the thick- lips owe, 
If he can carry't thus 

Jago. Call up her father, 
Rouse him : make after him, poison bis delight, 70 
Proclaim him in the streets; incense her kinsmen, 
And, though he in a fertile climate dwell, | 
Plague him with flies : though that his joy be joy, 
Yet throw such changes of vexation on 't, : | 
As it may lose some colour. 

Red. Here is her father's house; I'll call aloud. 

lago. Do; with like timorous accent, and dire yell, 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is spy'd in populous cities. 

Red. What ho! Brabantio! signior Brabantio, ho! 

lago. Awake! what, ho! Brabantio | thieves! 

thieves! 81 

Look to your house, your daughter, and your bags! 
Thieves! thieves! | 


BRABANTIO, above, at a Window. 


Bra. What is the reason of this terrible Summons? 
What is the matter there ? | 

Rod. Signior, is all your family within ? 

ago. Are your doors lock d? 

Bra. Why? wherefore ask you this ? 2 

lago. Sir, you are robb'd ; for kame, put on your 

gown; 

Your heart js burst, you have lost half your soul; 


Even now, very now, an old black ram 9¹ 
Is 


51 
81 


82 


91 
Is 
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Is tupping your white ewe. Arise, arise! 
Awake the snorting citizens with the bell, 
Or else the devil will make a Lo of you: 2 
Ai | 
Bra. What, have you lost your wits? | 
Rod. Most reverend signior, do 2 know my 
voice ? 


Bra. Not I; What are you? 
Rod. My name is—Roderigo, 


Bra. The worse welcome: . 
I have charg'd thee, not to haunt about my doors : 
In honest plainness thou hast heard me say, 
My daughter is not for thee; and now, in madness, 
Being full of supper, and distempering draughtts, | 
Upon malicious bravery, dost thou come | 
To start my quiet. 
Rod. Sir, sir, ir 
Bra. But thou must needs be sure, 
My spirit, and my place, have in them power 
To make this bitter to thee. 110 
Rod. Patience, good sir. 7 
Bra. What tell'st thou me of robbing ? this is 
Venice; 
My house is not a grange. 
Rod. Most grave Brabantio, 
In simple and pure soul I come to you. 
lago. Sir, you are one of those, that will not serve 


God, if the devil bid you. Because we come to do 


you service, you think we are ruffians: You'll have 


your daughter cover'd with a Barbary horse; you'll 


have 


12 denne, Ad 
have your nephews neigh to you: you'll have cour. 
sers for cousins, and gennets for germans. 121 

Bra. What profane wretch art thou ? 

lago. I am one, sir, that comes to tell you, your | 
daughter and the Moor are now making the ben 
with two backs. | 
Bra. Thou art a villain, 

lago. You are—a senator. 

Bra. This thou shalt answer; 31 know thee, Rode 

| rigo. 

Rod. Sir, I will answer any thing. But I beseech 

b 6.4.8 | 

UIf't be your pleasure, and most wise consent 190 
(As partly, I find, it is) that your fair daughter, 
At this odd even and dull watch o' the night, 
Transported—with no worse nor better guard, 
But with a knave of common hire, a gondalier,— 
To the gross clasps of a laseivious Moor: — 
If this be known to you, and your allowance, | 
We then have done you bold and saucy wrongs ; ] 


But, if you know not this, my manners tell me, 
We have your wrong rebuke. Do not believe, 
That, from the sense of all civility, 1401 


I thus would play and trifle with your reverence: 
Your daughter, —if you have not given her leave, — 

I say again, hath made a gross revolt; ” 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes, 

To an extravagant and wheeling stranger, 

Of here and every where: Straight satisfy yourself: lj It 


If she be in ber chamber, or your house, V 
| " 
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ur. Let loose on me the justice of the State 
121 por thus deluding you. „ 

Bra. Strike on the tinder, ho! 160 
our Give me a taper ;—call up all my people 
east This accident is not unhke my dream, 
| Belief of it oppresses me already :— 

Light, I say! light! K | TR” 
lago. Farewel; for I must leave you: "ra: 
ode. it seems not meet, nor wholesome to my place, 
| To be produc” d (as, if I Stay, I shall) 
eech Against the Moor: For, I do know, the state,— 
However this may gall him with some check,— _ 
130 Cannot with safety cast him; for he's embark'd 160 
With such loud reason to the Cyprus' war 
(Which even now stands in act), that, for their souls, 
Another of his fathom they have not, 
To lead their business: in which regard, 
Though I do hate him as I do hell pains, 
Yet, for necessity of present life, 
I must shew out a flag and sign of love, 
Which is indeed but sign. That you shall surely find 
him, 
Lead to the Sagittary the rais'd search 1 | 
And there will I be with him. So, farewel. [ Extt., 


Enter, below, BRABANTI1O, and Servants. | 
Bra. It is too true an evil: gone She is; 171 
{Wind what's to come of my despised time, 
self: Is nought but bitterness. Now, Roderigo, 


| Yhere didst thou see her O unhappy girl !— 
Is B | With 
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With the Moor, say*'st thou Who would be a 
father ?— 
How didst thou know *twas she Ry thou deceiy'st 
me 
Past thought what said she to > you ?—Get more 
| tapers ; 
Raise all my kindred, —Are they marry'd, think you? 
Rod. Truly, I think, they are. 


Bra. O heaven!—How got she out ?—O treason of 


the blood! : 180 
Fathers, from hence trust not your Washer minds 
By what you see them act. Are there not charms, 
By which the property of youth and maidhood 
May be abus'd ? Have you not read, Roderigo, 
Of some such thing? 

Rod. Ves, sir; I have, indeed. 

Bra. Call up my brother —Y, would you had 
Some one way, some another.—Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor ? 

Rod. I think, I can discover him; if you please 
To get good guard, and go along with me. 191 

Bra. Pray you, lead on. At every house Pl call; 
I may command at most :—Get weapons, ho! 

And raise some special officers of might — 


On, good Roderigo; I'll deserve your pains. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE 


Is 


91 
Il; 
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SCE — 7. 


— —_—_ 


Another Street. Enter or HELLO, TAGO, and Attendants, ; 


lago. Though in the trade of war I have slain men, 
Yet do I hold it very stuff o' the conscience 
To do no contriv'd murder; I lack iniquity 
Sometimes, to do me service: Nine or ten times 
I had thought to have jerk'd him here under the 
ribs. 200 
0th. Tis better as it is. 15 | 
lago. Nay, but he prated, 
And spoke such scurvy and provoking terme 
Against your honour, 
That, with the little godliness I have, | 
I did full hard forbear him. But, I pray you, sir, 
Are you fast marry'd ? for, be sure of this,. — 
That the magnifico 1 is much belov'd; 
And hath, in his effect, a voice Potential 
As double as the duke's: he will divorce you; 218 
Or put upon you what restraint and grievance 
The law (with all his might, to enforce it on) 
Will give him cable. 5 
0th, Let him do his spite: 
My services, which I have done the signiory, 


dhall out-tongue his complaints. Tis yet to know 


(Which, when I know that boasting is an honour, Sfp 
I shall promulgate), I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal siege; and my demerits 
May peak, unbonnetted, to as proud a fortune 220 
Bij As 
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As this that I have reach'd: For know, Jago, 

But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 

I would not my unhoused free condition 

Put into circumscription and confine | 

For the sea's worth. But, look! what lights come 
yonder? _ 


Enter Cas810, with others. 


ago. These are the raised father, and his friends: 

You were best go in. | Sy 
Oth. Not I: 1 must be found ; 

My parts, my title, and my 1 soul, 

Shall manifest me rightly. Is it they? 430 
lago. By Janus, I think no. 5 
Oth. The servants of the duke, and my lieutenant, 

The goodness of the night upon you, friends ! 

What is the news ? 

Cas. The duke does greet you, general; | 

And he requires your haste, post- haste appearance, 

Even on the instant. 
0th. What is the matter, think you 7 
Cas. Something from Cyprus, as I may divine; : 

It is a business of some heat: the gallies 240 

Have sent a dozen sequent messengers 4 | 

This very night, at one another's heels; 

And many of the consuls, rais'd, and met, 

Are at the duke's already: You have been hotly 

call'd for; 

When, being not at your lodging to be found, 

The senate hath sent about three several quests, 


To 


Th 
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To search you out. i 
0th. Tis well I am found by) you. CE 
I will but spend a word here in the house, 
And go with you. [Exits 
Cas. Ancient, what makes he here ? 251 
1 lago. Faith, he to-night hath boarded 4 land- 
carrack; | 
If it prove 8 prize, he's made for ever. 
Cas. I do not understand. 
lago. He's married. 
Cas. To who? 


8 


Re-enter OTHELLO. 


99 lago. Marry, to— Come, | captain, will you ga 1 EY. 
0th. Have with you. 
Cas. Here comes another troop to seek for you. 


B BRABANTIO, RoDERIGO, with Officers. 


lago. It is Brabantio :—general, be advis'd; 260 
He comes to bad intent. $4 
(1 0th. Hola! stand there! 
| Rod. Signior, it is the Moor. 
% Bra. Down with him, thief! _ 
| [ They draw on both sides, 
lago. You, Roderigo! come, sir, I am for you. 
0th. Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will 
rust them,— 5 
Good signior, you shall more command with years, 
Than with your weapons. . 
To 1 1 Bra. 


otly 
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Bra. O thou foul thief! where hast thou Stow'd. my 
daughter ? | 
Damn'd as thou art, thou hast enchanted her 3 270 
For I'll refer me to all things of sense, N 
If she in chains of magic were not bound, 
Whether a maid—s$0 tender, fair, and happy, 
So opposite to marriage, that she shun'd 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation, — 
Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 
Run from her guardage to the sooty bosom 
Of such a thing as thou; to fear, not to delight. 
[Judge me the world, if 'tis not gross in sense, 279 
That thou hast practis'd on her with foul charms ;; 
Abus'd her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 
That weaken motion: — I'll have it disputed on; 5 
»Tis probable and palpable to thinking. 
1 therefore apprehend and do attach thee,] 
For an abuser of the world, a practiser 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant ;— 
Lay hold upon him; if he do resist, 
Subdue him at his peril. 
0th. Hold your hands, 
Both you of my inclining, and the rest : 290 
Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it 
Without a prompter. Smeg will you nt I go. 
To answer this your charge ?' 
Bra. To prison; *till fit time 
Of law, and course of direct session, | 
Call thee to answer. | 
Ot. What if I do obey? 


w 
4 * 


ny 


* 
7 
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A Turkish fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 
W | | 
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How may the duke be therewith catisfied ; „ 
Whose messengers are here about my side, | 
Upon some present business of the state, | 300 


To bring me to him? 
Offi. Tis true, most worthy signior, 


The duke's in council; and your noble self, 


Jam sure, is sent for. 
Bra. How! the duke in council! 
In this time of the night I— Bring him away: 
Mine's not an idle cause: the duke himself, 
Or any of my brothers of the state, 
Cannot but feel this wrong, as twere their own: 


For if such actions may have passage free, 310 
Bond-slaves, and pagans, shall our statesmen be. 
[ Exeunt. 

_ SCENE III. 


A Colincil-Chamber, Duke, and Senators, sitting. 


Duke. There is no composition in n Rwy 
That gives them credit. 
1 Sen, Indeed, they are disproportion- d; 
My letters say, a hundred and seven gallies. 
Duke. And mine, a hundred and forty. 
2 Sen. And mine, two hundred: 
But though they jump not on a just account 
(As in these cases where they aim reports, 
'Tis oft with difference), yet do they all confirm 320 


Duke. 
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Duke. Nay, it is possible enough to judgment; 
I do not so secure me in the error, 
But the main article I do approve 


In fearful sense. 
Sailor within.) What ho! what ho! what ho! 


Enter an Officer, with a Sailor. 


Offi. A messenger from the gallies. 

Duke. Now? the business? 

Sail. The Turkish preparation makes for Rhodes; j 
So was I bid report here to the state, 330 
By signior Angelo. 

Duke. How say you by this change 'P 

1 Sen. This cannot be, | 
By no assay of reason; *tis a pageant, 

To keep us in false gaze: When we consider 
The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk; 
And let ourselves again but understand, 
That, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile question bear it, 
For that it stands not in such warlike dae, 940 
But altogether lacks the abilities 
That Rhodes is dress'd in; —if we make thought a of 
this, 
We must not think the Turk is 50 unskilful, 
To leave that latest, which concerns him first; 
Neglecting an attempt of ease, and gain, 
To wake, and wage, a danger profitless. 
Duke. Nay, in all confidence, he's nat for Rhodes. 
Offi. Here is more news. | 
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— 4 eee | 
Mes. The Ottomites, reverend and gracious, | 


Steering with due course toward the isle of Rhodes, 


Have there injointed them with an after fleet. 351 
1 Sen. Ay, so I thought: ;—How many, as Phy 
guess ? | 
Mes. Of thirty sail: and now they bd re· stem 
Their back ward course, bearing with frank appear- 
ance | 
Their purposes toward Cyprus. del Montano, 
Your trusty and most valiant servitor, 
With his free duty, recommends you thus, 
And prays you to believe him. 
Duke. Tis certain then for Cyprus. | 
Marcus Lacchese, is not he in town? 260 
1 Sen. He's now in Florence. 
Duke, Write from us; wish him, post, post-haste : 
dispatch. 
1 Sen. Here comes Brabantio, and the valiant 
Moor. 


Enter For 8 Iaco, Ropenco, 
= and Officers. 17 


| Duke. Valiant Othello, we must straight employ 
you 

Against the general enemy Ottoman.— 

I did not see you; welcome er signior ; | 

TAP BRAB., 


Bra. 
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Bra. So did I yours: Good your grace, pardon me 

Neither my place, nor aught I heard of business, 

Hath rais'd me from my bed; nor doth the general 
care 870 

Take hold on me; for my particular grief 

Is of so flood-gate and o'er-bearing nature, 

That it engluts and swallows other sorrows 

And yet is still itself. 

Duke. Why, what's the matter ? 

Bra. My daughter! O, my ee . 

Sen, Dead? | 

Bra. Ay, to me; | 
She is abus'd, stol'n from me, and corrupted 
By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks: 
For nature so preposterously to err, 381 
Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, 

Sans witchcraft could not— __ 

Duke. Whoe'er he be, that, in this foul proceeding, 

Hath thus beguil'd your daughter of herself, 

And you of her, the bloody book of law 

You shall yourself read in the bitter letter, 

After your own sense; yea, eee our N son 
Stood in your action. 1 . 

Bra. Humbly I thank your grace. 390 
Here is the man, this Moor; whom now, it seems, 
Vour special mandate, for the state affairs, 

Hath hither brought. 


3 


All. We are very sorry for it. 
Duke. What, in your own mn can you say to this? 
. [To OTHELLO. 
Bra. 
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Bra. Nothing, but this is 80. | . 
0th. Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, | 

My very noble and approv'd good masters. 

That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 

It is most true; true, I have married her; 400 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my speech, 

And little bless'd with the set phrase of peace; 

For since these arms of mine had seven years“ pith, 

Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have usꝰd 

Their dearest action in the tented field; 

And little of this great world can I en 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle; 

And therefore little shall J grace my cause, 

In speaking for myself: Vet, by your gracious pa- 

tience, 410 

Iwill a round unvarnish'd tale deliver 

Of my whole course of cel. 3 what drugs, what 

charms, | 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic 

(For such proceeding I am charg*d An 

I won his daughter with. 

Bra. A maiden never bold ; 

Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 

Blush'd at herself; And she, —in spite of rd | 

Of years, of country, credit, every thing, — 

To fall in love with what she fear'd to look on? 420 

It is a judgment maim'd, and most imperfect, 

That will confess - perfection so could err 

Against all rules of nature; and mast be driven 
hs | To 
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To find out practices of cunning hell, 
Why this should be. I therefore vouch again, 
That with some mixtures powerful o'er the blood, 
Or with some dram conjur'd to this effect, 
He wrought upon her. | 

Duke. To vouch this, is no proof; h 
Without more certain and more overt test, 430 
Than these thin habits, and poor likelihoods, 
Of modern seeming, do prefer rs * 

1 Sen, But, Othello, speax; - 
Did you, by indirect and forced courses, | 
Subdue and poison this young maid's affections > 
Or came it by request, and. such fair question 
As soul to soul affordeth? 

Oth. I do beseech you, 
Send for the lady to the Sagittary, as 
And let her speak of me before her father: 40 
If you do find me foul in her report, =; Þ 
The trust, the office, I do hold of you, ; 
Not only take away, but let your sentence I 
Even fall upon my life. 
Duke. Fetch Desdeiuona hither. . 
[e eErxeunt Two or Tire. 

Ot / Aon conduRt them ; you best know the 

place _ * I. Exit Lao. 

And, till she come, as Ae as 40 heaven 
1 do confess the vices of my blood, 
So justly to your grave ears I'll present 
How did I thrive in this fair ha 8 n 450 
And she in mine. 
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Duke. Say it, Othello. | 
0th, Her father lov'd me; oft nite; me; 
Still question'd me the story of my life, 
From year to year, the battles, sieges, Farfuness, 1 


That I have pass“ d: 


I ran it through, even from my 1 days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, | 
Of moving accidents, by flood, and field ; 469 
Of hair-breadth scapes iꝰ the imminent deadly wank 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery; of my redemption thence, | 
And portance in my travel's history : X'S 
Wherein of antres vast, and desarts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose : heads touch 
heaven; | 
1 was my hint to as such was the process; 
And of the cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. These things to 
| EL fo, A *, -, 
Would Desdemona seriously incline: 
But still the house affairs would draw ber thence; 3 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse: Which I observingy - 
Took once a pliant hour; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
8 2 785 . But 
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But not intentively : I did consent; | 480 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffer d. My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 

She swore, —In faith, *twas Strange, *twas passing 
strange; a 

"Twas pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful : 

She wish'd she had not heard it; yet she wish'd 

That heaven had made her such a man: she thank 'd 
me; 

And bade me, if 1 had a friend that lov'd her, 

I Should but teach him how to tell my story, 490 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint, I __ 

She lov'd me for the dangers I had past; 

And I lov'd her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have us d; - 

Here comes the lady, let her witness — 


Enter DESDEMONA, Iaco, ank eee 


Duke. I think this tale would win my daughter 
TU ek | 
Good Brabantio. ; 
Take up this mangled matter at the dest: 
Men do their broken weapons rather _ | 
Than their bare hands. | _ 
Bra. I pray you, hear her thts | 
If she confess, that she was half the wooer, 
Destruction on my head, if my bad blame 
Light on the man Come hither, gentle mistress; 
| | Do 
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Do you perceive in all this noble company, 
Where most you owe obedience ? 85 
Des. My noble father, 
I do perceive here a divided duty: 
To you I am bound for life, and education 1 
My life, and education, both do learn me 510 
How to respect you; you are the lord of duty, 
] am hitherto your daughter: But here's my husband ; 
And so much duty as my mother shew'd 
To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge that I may profess | 
Due to the Moor, my lord. 
Bra. God be with you!—TI have done 
Please it your grace, on to the state affairs; 4 
I had rather to adopt a child, than get hm. c 
Come hither, Moor; 520 
I here do give thee that with all my heart, BE ks 
Which, but thou hast already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee.— For your sake, jewel, 
I am glad at soul I have no other child; 
For thy escape would teach me tyranny, 
To hang clogs on them.—T have done, my lord. | 
Duke. Let me speak like yourself; and lay a den · 
| tence, | 
Which, as a grize, or step, may help these lovers 
Into your favour. _ 
When remedies are past, the griefs are one 5. 530. | 
By seeing the worst, which late on hopes de pended, 
To mourn a mischief that is past and gone, | 


Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 
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That, to pay grief, must of poor patience borrow, 


there a substitute of most allow'd sufficiency, yet 
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What cannot be preserv'd when fortune takes, 
Patience her injury a mockery makes. 0 0 
The robb'd, that smiles, steals something po the 
thief, ; | 

He robs himself, that spends a bootless orief, 

Bra. So let the Turk, of Cyprus us beguile; 
We lose it not, so long as we can smile. 
He bears the sentence well, that nothing bears 540 
But the free comfort which from thence he hears: 
But he bears both the sentence and the sorrow, 


These sentences, to sugar, or to gall, 
Being strong on both sides, are equivocal ; 
But words are words; I never yet did hear, 546 
That the bruis'd heart was pierced through the ear. 
I humbly beseech you, proceed to the affairs of state. 
Duke. The Turk with a most mighty preparation 
makes for Cyprus :—Othello, the fortitude of the 
place is best known to you: And though we have 


opinion, à sovereign mistress of effects, throws a more 
safe voice on you: you must therefore be content to 
slubber the gloss of your new fortunes, with this more 
stubborn and þboisterous expedition. 
Ot. The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 

Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 

My thrice-driven bed of down: I do agnize 

A natural and prompt alacrity, 560 
I find in hardness; and do undertake | 
This present war against the Ottomites. 
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Most humbly therefore bending to your state, 

I crave fit disposition for my wife; 

Due reference of place, and exhibition; 

With such accommodation, and þbesort, 

As 2 with her breeding, 

Duke, If you please, 

Beit at how father's, | | 
Bra. I will not have it sq. | 570 
0th. Nor I. 

Des. Norl; I would not there regide, 

To put my father in impatient thoughts, 

By being in his eye, Most gracious duke, 

To my unfolding | lend a gracious ear: 

And let me find a charter in your ee, 

To assist my simpleness. 

Duke, What would you, Desdemona 1 
Des. That I did love the Moor to live with him, ; 

My down-right violence and storm of fortunes 580 

May trumpet to the world; my heart's subdu * 

Even to the very quality of my lord: 

I saw Othello s visage in his mind; 

And to his honours, and his valiant parts, 

Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate. 

So that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 

A moth of peace, and he ga to the war., 

The rites, for which I love him, are bereft we. 

And I a heavy interim $hall Support 7 

By his dear absence: Let me go with him. 590 
Oth, Your voices, lords :—I do e you, let 

Her will have a free way. 


C1}: Vouch 
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Vouch with me, heaven, I therefore beg it not, 
To please the palate of my appetite; 

Nor to comply with heat (the young effects, 

In me defunct) and proper satisfaction; 


But to be free and bounteous to her mind: 


And heaven defend your good souls, that you think 
I will your serious and great business scant, 

For she is with me: No, when light-wing'd toys bog 
Of feather'd Cupid, feel with wanton dulness 

My speculative and active instruments, 

That my disports corrupt and taint my business, 


Let housewives make a skillet of my helm, 


And all indign and base adversities 
Make head against my estimation! 
Duke. Be it as you shall privately determine, 


Either for her stay, or going: the affair cries—haste, 


And speed must answer it; you must hence to-night. 
Des. To- night, my lord! 610 
Duke. This night. 7 
Oth. With all my heart, 

Duke. At nine i' the morning here we'll meet again. 
Othello, leave some officer behind, | 
And he shall our commission bring to you 
And such things else of quality and respect, 

As doth import you. 

Oth,. Please your grace, my ancient 3 
A man he is of honesty, and trust: 

To his conveyance I assign my wife, 690 

With what else needful your g good grape Wome _— 

To he Sent after me, 

' Dute, 
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Duke. Let it be $0.— 
Good night to every one, —And, noble Signior, 
[To n 

If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 

Your son-in- law is far more fair than black. | 
Sen. Adieu, brave Moor! use Desdemona well, 
Bra. Look to her, Moor; have a quick eye to see; 

$he has deceiv'd her father, and may thee, 

9 [ Exeunt Duke, and Senators. 
0th. My life upon her faith, —Honest Iago, 630 

My Desdemona must I leave to thee; | 

I pr'ythee, let thy wife attend on her : 

And bring them after in the best advantage. — 


Come, Desdemona; I have but an hour 


Of love, of worldly matter and direction, 
To spend with thee: we must obey the time. 
[ Exeunt TRAY and DESDEMONA, 

Rod. Tago— 

lago. What say'st thou, noble heart? 

Rod. What will I do, think'st thou ? 

lago. Why, go to bed, and sleep. 649 

Rod. I will incontinently drown myself, 

lago. Well, if thou dost, I shall never love mee 
arter it. Why, thou silly gentleman ! 

Nod. It is silliness to live, when to live is a tor- 
ment: and then have we a prescription to die, when 
death is our physician. | "1 2640 

lago. O villanous! I have look'd upon the world 
for four times seven years: and since J could distin- 
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guish betwixt a benefit and an injury, I never found 
man that knew how to love himself. Ere I would 
say, I would drown myself for the love of a Guinea 
hen, I would change my humanity with a þaboon. 
Rod. What should I do? I confess, it is my shame 
to be $0 fond; but it is not in my virtue ta amend it. 
lago. Yirtue! a fig! *tis in ourselves, that we are 
thus, or thus. Our bodies arg our gardens to the 
which, our wills are gardeners: $0 that if we will 
plant nottles, or gow lettuce ; set hyssop, and weed 
up thyme ; supply it with one gender of herbs, or 
distract it with many; ; either have it steril with idle. 
ness, or manur'd with industry ; why, the power 
and corrigiple authority of this lies in gur wills. If 


the balance of our lives had not one scale of rea- 


son to poise another of sensuality, the blood and 
baseness of our natures would qnduct us to most 
preposter ous conclusions : But we have reason, to 
cool our raging motions, our carnal stings, our un- 
bitted lusts; ; whereof 1 take this, that you call 
love, to be a dect, or scyon. 

Rod. It cannot be, | 670 

lago. It is merely a lust of the blood and a per- 
mission of the will. Come, be a man: Drown thy- 
self! drown cats, and blind puppies. J have pro- 
fess*d me thy friend, and I confess me knit to thy 
deserving with cables of perdurable toughness ; ; 1 
could never better Stead thee than now. Put money 
in thy purse : follow thou these wars; defeat thy 
favour with an usurped beard : I say, put money in 
thy purse. It cannot be, that Desdemona should 
g long 
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long continue her love to the Moor, put money in 
thy purse ;—nor he his to her: it was a violent 
commencement in her, and thou shalt see an an- 
swerable Sequestration ;—put but money in thy purse. 
- These Moors are changeable in their wills; — 

fill thy purse with money; the food that to him 
now is as lugcious as locusts, shall be to him 
shortly as bitter as coloquintida, She must change 
for youth ; when she is sated with his body, she will 
find the error of her choice. She must have change, 
he must: therefore put money in thy purse.—If 
thou wilt needs damn thyself, do it a more delicate 
way than drowning. Make all the money thou 
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canst: If sanctimony and a frail vow, betwixt an 


erring Barbarian and a super-subtle Venetian, be not 
too hard for my wits, and all the tribe of hell, 
thou shalt enjoy her; therefore make money. A pox. 
of drowning thyself it is clean out of the way : seek 
thou rather to be hang'd in compassing thy joy, than 
to be drown'd and go without her. 699 
Rod. Wilt thou be Lait to my hopes, if T depend on 
the issue? 
lago. Thou art sure of me; Go, make money BI 
I have told thee often, and I re-tell thee again and 
again, IJ hate the Moor: My cause is hearted ; thine. 
hath no less reason: Let us be conjunctive in our re- 
venge against him: if thou canst cuckold him, thou 
dost thyself a pleasure, and me a sport. There are 
many events in the womb of time, which will be de- 
livered 
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— Traverse; go; provide thy money. We 
will have more of this to-morrow. Adieu. 710 
Rod. Where shall we meet i' the morning? 9 
Jago. At my lodging, ; 
| Rod. I'll be with thee betimes. | 
Jago. Go to; farewel. Do you hear, Roderigo? 
Rod. What say you? 
Jago. No more of drowning, do you hear. 
Nod. I am chang'd. I'll go sell all my land. 


lago. Go to; farewel: put money enough in your 


purse. [Exit Ropkxico, 
Thus do I ever make my fool my purse: _ 
For I mine own gain'd knowledge should profane, 
If I should time expend with such a snipe, 721 
But for my sport, and profit. I hate the Moor; 
And it is thought abroad, that 'twixt my sheets 
He has done my office : I know not, if t be true; 
But I, for mere suspicion in that kind, 
Will do, as if for surety. He holds me well; 
The better shall my purpose work on him. 
Cassio's a proper man: Let me see now; 


To get his place, and to plume up my will, 0 


A double knavery,—How ? how?—Let me see: 


After some time, to abuse Othello's ear, _ 731 


That he is too familiar with his wife :— 

He hath a person, and a smooth dispose, 

To be suspected; fram'd to make women false. 
The Moor is of a free and open nature, 

That thinks men honest, that but seem to be 503 F 


PR. 
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And will as tenderly be led by the nos e, i xo 
As asses are. 91 


I have't ;—it is engenderd Hell and night 5 
Must — WIT monstrous birth to the world 8 light. 


Exit. 
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Ac 1. SCENE J. 


3 PIR OY 


The Capital / 1 A Platform, Enter Manranos 
d and tuo Gentlemen. n 


Montano. ee aut e 


Wy AT from the cape can you discern at Sea _ 

1 Gent. Nothing'at all: it is a high-wrought flood 
I cannot, *twixt the heaven and the main, in 
Descry a sail. 55 

Mont. Methinks, the wind bath poke aloud at 

land; 4 ah 
A fuller blast OT shock our battlements : | 
If it hath ruffian'd'so upon the 8ea, 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortice? What shall we hear of this? 

2 Gent. A segregation of the Turkish fleet: 10 
For do but stand upon the foaming shore, : 
The chiding billow seems to pelt the clouds; 

The wind-$shak'd Surge, with high and monstrous 
main, 
Seems to cast water on the burning bear, 
And quench the Furey of the ever-fixed. pole: : 
I never 


1 AN 
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I never did like molestation view 
On the enchafed flood. 

Mont. If that the Turkish fleet N 
Be not inshelter'd, and embay d, they are drown'd A 
te is impossible they bear it out. 20 


l Gentleman, : 


9 Gent. News. lords! 1 wars are done : 
The desperate tempest hath so bang'd the Turks, 
{That their designment halts: A noble ship of Venice 
Hath seen a grievous wreek and stifferance 
On most part of their fleet. | 
Mont. How | is this true? 34 nt 
3 Gent, The ship is here put 0 
A Veronese: Michael Cassio, . 
Lieutenant to the warlike Moor, Otheilo, 100 
IS come on shore; the Moor himself! s at sea, 0 
And is in full commission here for Cyprus. 
Mont. J am glad on't; *tis a worthy governor. 
3 Gent. But this same eee he * 
5 of comfort, 
Touching the T urkish loss,—yet be looks sadly, 
And prays the Moor be safe; for they were e 
With foul and violent tempest. 
Mont. Pray heaven he be; 1 
For I have serv d him, and the man ds 
Like a full soldier. Let's to the sea-side, ho! 
As well to see the vessel. that's come in, 40 
As to throw out our Foes for brave Othello; Fn: 
2 55 18 Even 


1 


Or 


lice 


. $0 


Even 
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Even 'till we make the main and the 1 blue, 

An indistinct regar o. d 2230 
Gent. Come, let's do so; 1 vi 

For every minute is expectancy 

Of more arrivance. 


Enter Cassio. | 


Cas. Thanks to the valiant of this n zal, ; 


That so approve the Moor; O, let the heavens 
Give him defence against the elements, * 
For I have lost him on a dangerous sea £21051 20%. e 
Mont. Is he well shipp'd ? ' ; 
Cas. His bark is stoutly timber'd, and his oe: 
Of very expert and approv'd allowance 
Therefore my hopes, not surfeited to opal TY 
Stand in bold cure. | 
[Mithin.] A sail; a sail, a sail! 

Cas. What noise? | | £ 
Gent. The town is empty; on the brow of the Sea 
Stand ranks of people, and they ery—a sail. 5 
Cas. My hopes do shape him for the govetnor; © 60 

Gent. They do discharge their shot of courtesy j 
Our friends, at least. Ae Irn heard. 
Cas. I pray you, sir, go forth, CG ak. 
And 1 us truth who *tis that 1 is arriv'd. 
Mont. But, A lieutenant, is your aue wiv'd? 
Cas. Most fortunately : he hath achiev'd a maid 
That paragons description, and wild fame; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 
D 8 And, 


. _ =» Ad N. 


And, in the essential vesture of creation, 70 
Does bear all e tebs .— How now who has put 
| in? | 


Re-enter Gentleman. 


Gent. Tis one Iago, ancient to the general. 

Cas. He has had most favourable and happy speed: 
Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling winds, 
The gutter'd rocks, and congregated sands,— 
Traitors ensteep'd to clog the guiltless keel. 

As having sense of beauty, do omilt 
Their mortal natures, letting go safely by 


The divine Desdemona. | 
| Mont. What is She? 9⁰ 
Cas. She that 1 spake of, our great captain's cay 

wk: 


Left in the conduct of the bold Iago; z 
Whose footing here anticipates our thoughts 
A se'nnight's speed. Great Jove, Othello guard, 
And swell his sail with thine oon powerful breath; 
That he may bless this bay with his tall ship, | 
Make love's quick pants in Desdemona's arms, 
Give renew'd fire to our extincted spirits, 
And bring all Ron nnn. * 


The riches of the a is come on ee — $9 
Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees: 


Hail to thee, lady 1 and the grace of heaven, 
2 : Before, 


[ 

| 

1 

| | Enter DzspzRoNA, ee, Roorsuee, and 10 
| 

i 


ut 


s, 


LTA. 


fore, 
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Before, behind thee, and: on every yo 
Enwheel thee round! 
Des. I thank you, valiant Cassio. 
What tidings ean you tell me of my lord? 
Cas. He is not yet arriv'd ; nor know I aught 
But that he's well, and will be shortly here. 
Des. O, but I fear How lost you company? 
Cas. The great contention of the sea and skies 100 
Parted our fellowship: But, hark! a sail. 
[Within.] A sail, asail} { Guns heard. 
Gent. They give this greeting to town citadel ; 


This likęwise is a friend. 


Cas. See for the news. — An Attendant goes out. 
Sing ancient, you are welcome SON mistress. 
[ To: EuILIA. 
144 kr Batten n e 7 
That I extend my manners ; *tis my breeding 
That . me . hou e of . | 
N [Kisses her, 
lago. Sir, would she give you so much of her lips, 
As of her tongue e on oy "7 . {NS 
You'd have enough. $30 
Des, Alas! she has no det," 
lago. In faith, too much; 
I find it still, when I have list to sleep: 
Marry, before your ladyship, I grant, 
She puts her tongue a little in her heart, 
And chides with thinking. 
Emil. Vou have little cause to $2 so. 
D3j e 
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lago. Come on, come on; you. are pictures out of 
doors, 129 
Bells in your parlqurs, wild: cats in your kitchens, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 4. 
Players in your hougewifery, and Marple f in your 
beds; af 46 2 art Trib 1: 
Des. O, fie upon thee, n {$46 
lago. Nay, it is true, or else I am, Turk: 
You rise to play, and go to bed to work. ; 
Anil. Lou shall not write my praise. 


lago. No, let me not. Veil! 
Des. What wouldst thou rite of me, if. wen 
sShouldst praise me? Tg 
; Iago. O gentle lady, do not put me to! 't 5D beige 


For I am nothing, if not critical. 
Des. Come on, assay: — There's oper e tp the 
harbour? * enn eint nn 4 3: 
en Sto” wilt am: evvis us 
Des. I am not merry; but I do derne 
The thing I am, by seeming otbherwise—- 
Came, how youldst thou praise me?? 
lago. I am about it; but, indeed, my invention 
Comes from my pate, as bird- lime ons from frize, 
It plucks out brains and all ; Bug Py muse Wenn. 
And thus she is deliver de. Aline 1 00 


If she . fiir and wide —fairpers and wit, 
The one 8 for use, the other useth "3 


Des. Well prais'd | How if the be black and witty? 
- | lago. 


N 


39 


he 
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lago. If she be black, and thereto have à wit 
She'll _ a white that OY blacknes fit. 


Des. Worse and worse. . 
Emil. 3 if fair and foolish 5 
lags She never yet was foolish that was fair; 
For even her folly help'd her to an heir. 


Des. These are old fond paradoxes, to make fools 
laugh i the alehouse. What miserable praise hast thou 
for her that's foul and nn ? | 152 

* There's none so foul, and foolish thereunto, 

But does foul pranks 1 _ wang wise 
ones do. 


Des. O heavy <a praisest the worst 
best. But what praise couldst thou bestow on a de- 
serving woman indeed; one that, in the authority 
of her merit, .did justly 8 on ___ vouch of very 
malice itself? | 159 


lago. She that was ever fair, and never proud; 
Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud; 
„ Never lack'd gold, and yet went never gay; 
Fled from her wish, and yet said,—now i may! 
She tbat, being anger'd, her revenge WERE 
__ nigh, 
Bid her wrong stay, and her 3 fly; 
D 115 | She 


| 
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She that in wisdom never was so frail, 
To change the cod's head for the sal mon 8 
tail; 
She that cool think, mad; ne'er disclose her 
mind, ; 
See suitors following, and not look "ROY 
She was a wight, —if ever such wight were 


Des. To do what? BEE 171 
Jago. To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer. 


Des. O most lame and impotent conclusion! Do 
not learn of him, A milia, though he be thy husband. 
How say you, Cassio? is he hos a most profane and 
liberal counsellor ? SOT 

Cas. He speaks home, n ; you may relish 
him more in the soldier, than in the scholar. | 

lago. [Aside.] He takes her by the palm: Ay, 
well said, whisper-; with as little a web as this, will 
I ensnape as great a fly as Cassio. Ay, smile upon 
her, do; I will gyve thee in thine own courtship. 
You say true; 'tis so, indeed: if such tricks as 
these strip you out of your lieutenantry, it had been 


better you had not kiss'd your three fingers so off, 


which now again you are most apt to play the sir in. 
Very good; well kiss'd ! an excellent courtesy! tis 
so, indeed, Yet again your fingers to your lips? 
would, they were clyster-pipes ah your Sake !— 
3 I Tyumpe.. 
| The 


4 II. t 
The Moor, —I know his trumpet. I Hubs 190 
Cas. Tis truly so. 
Des. Let's meet him, and receive him, | 
» Cas. Lo, where he comes ! | 
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Enter OTHELLO, and Attendants, | 


" Oth. O my fair warrior! 

Des. My dear Othello! 

* Oth. It gives me wonder great as my n x 
To see you here before me. O my soul's joy! 
If after every tempest come such calmness, - _ 
May the winds blow ?till they have waken'd death! 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 200 
Olympus high; and duck again as low _ | 
As hell's from heaven | If it were now to die, 
'Twere now to be most happy; for, I fear, 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 


That not another comfort like to this 


Succeeds in unknown fade. i ig? 57 pre 9 sf 
Des. The heavens forbid, 

But that our.loves and . should increasey 

Even as our days do grow! | 


Oth. Amen to that, sweet powers 1— 210 
I cannot speak enough of this content, | 
It stops me here; it js too much of joy 2: | 
And this, and this, the u discords be | 
| "LT Pr 0 
That « e er our * Shall wah! | 
lago. O, you are well tun'd now ! , 


2 
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But 1'1] let down the pegs that make this musick, 
As honest as I am. 1 . 
0th, Come, let us to the castle.— | 
News, friends; our wars are done, the Turks are 
drownu'd. | 
How do our old acquaintance of this isle }— 220 
Honey, you shall be well desir'd in Cyprus, 
I have found great love amongst them. O my sweet, 
I prattle out of fashion, and I dote ; 
In mine own comforts.—I pr'ythee, good Iago, 
Go to the bay, and disembark my coffers : 
Bring thou the master to the citadel; 
He is a good one, and his worthiness 
Does challenge much respect.— Come, Desdemona, 
Once more well met at Cyprus. 229 
[Exeunt Or HELLO, DESDEMONA, and Attendants, 
lago. Do thou meet me presently at the harbour. 
Come hither. If thou be'st valiant; as (they say) 
base men, being in love, have then a nobility in their 
natures more than is native to them, —list me. The 
lieutenant to- night watches on the court of guard: 
—First, I must tell thee es e dee is Nie 
in love with him. 
Rod, With him! why, tis not possible. 2237 
lago. Lay thy finger thus, and let thy soul be 
instructed. Mark me with what violence she first 
lov'd the Moor, but for bragging, and telling her 
fantastical lies: And will she love him still for prat- 


ing? let not thy discreet heart think it. Her eye 


must be fed; and what delight shall she have to 
e look 
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look on the devil > When the blood is made dull 
| with the act of sport, there should be, —again to 
inflame it, and to give satiety a fresh appetite,.— 
loveliness in favour; sympathy in years, manners, 


e. 


. and beauties; all which the Moor is defective in; 

1 Now, for want of these requir'd conveniences, her 
delicate tenderness will find itself abus'd, begin to 

t, heave the gorge, disrelish and abhor the Moor; very 


nature will instruct her in it, and compel her to some 
gecond choice. Now, sir, this granted (as it is A 
most pregnant and unforc'd position), who, stands 
so eminently in the degree of this fortune, as Cassio 
does? a knaye very yoluble ;. no. farther conscion- 
able, than in putting on the mere form of civil and 
0 , humane seeming, for the better compassing of his 
Salt and most hidden loose affection ?. why, none; 5 
why, bone: A slippery and subtle knave; a finder 
y) out of occasions; that has an eye can stamp and 
: counterfeit advantages, though true advantage never 


wy present itself: A deyilish knave! besides, the knave | 
3. handsome, young; and hath all those requisites in 
uy him, that folly and green minds look after : A pesti- 
lent complete Daves ; and the woman hath found him 
237 already. ä 267 


Rod. I cannot * that in her 1 is il of 


be 

. most bless'd condition. 

rs? 4 

her lago. Bless'd figs' end! 5 8 * dr inks is 

-2t. ade of grapes: if she had been bless' d, she would 

eye ever have loy'd the Moor ; Bless'd d pudding ! Didst 
thou 

> f0 
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thou not see her paddle with the * of his hand? 
didst not mark that? | 274 
Rod. Yes, that I did; but that was but courtesy. 
lago. Lechery, by this hand! an index and ob. 
scure prologue to the history of lust and foul 
thoughts. They met so near with their lips, that 
their breaths embrac'd together. Villanous thoughts, 
Roderigo! when these mutualities so marshal the way, 
hard at hand comes the master and main exercise, 
the incorporate conclusion: Pish 1—But, sir, be you 
rul'd by me: I have brought you from Venice, 
Watch you to- night; for the command, P11 lay't 
upon you: Cassio Knows you not ;—F'll not be far 
from you: Do you find some occasion to anger 
Cassio, either by 'speaking too loud, or tainting his 
discipline; or from what other course you please, 
which the time shall more ber rener minister. 
Rod. Well. 200 0 
lago. Sir, he js rash, 100 very raddis in Os 4 
and, haply, with his truncheon may strike at you; L 
Provoke him, that he may ; for, even out of that, 


will I cause these of Cyprus to mutiny ; whose qua- * 
lification shall come into no true taste again, but I 
by the displanting of Cassio. So shall you have ii + 
Shorter journey to your desires, by the means I shal 4 


then have to prefer them; and the impediment mos 
profitably removed, without the which there were n0 
expectation of our prosperitixyx. 900 
"Rod. I will do this, if you can bring it to a 

opportunity. 
lag 
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lago. I warrant thee. Meet me by and by at the 
citadel : I must fetch his necessaries ashore, Farewel. 
Rod. Adieu. [ Exit, 
lago. That Cassio loves her, T do well believe it; 
That she loves him, tis apt, and of great credit: 
The Moor—howbeit that I endure him not, — 
Is of a constant, loving, noble nature, 
And, I dare think, he'll prove to Desdemona 
A most dear husband. Now I do love her too; 
Not out of absolute lust (though, peradventure, 
I stand accountant for as great a sin), 
But partly led to diet my revenge, 
For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 
Hath leap'd into my seat: the thought whereof 
Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my inwards ; 
And nothing can or shall content my soul, 
'Till I am even with him, wife for wife ; 
Or, failing so, yet that I put the Moor 
At least into a jealousy so strong 
That judgment cannot cure. Which ** to $64 
If this poor trash of Venice, whom I trash 
For his quick hunting, stand the putting on, 
I'll have our Michael Cassio on the hip; 
Abuse him to the Moor in the rank garb,— 
For I fear Cassio with my night- cap too; 
Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward 
For making him egregiously an ass, | 
And practising upon his peace and quiet 


Act Il. 


310 


320 


330 


Even 
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Even to madness. *Tis here, but yet confiis'd ; . 
Knavery's plain face is never seen, till us'd. [ Exit 


1 * — «1 — 8 k — * 
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SCENE 17. 


— 


* 


A ET E. nter Herald, with a Manon 


Fur. It is Othello? 's pleasure, our noble and va. 
lint general, that, upon certain tidings now arriy'd, 
importing the mere perdition of the Turkish fleet, 
every man put himself into triumph z some to dance, 
some to make bonfires, each man to what sport and 
revels his addiction leads him; for, besides thes? 
beneficial news, it is the celebration of his nuiptials: 
So much was his pleasure should be proclaimed. All 
offices are open; and there is full liberty of feasting, 

from this present hour of five, till the bell hath told 
eleven. Heaven bless the isle of Cyprus, and our 
noble genera) Othello! 72 eee 
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SCENE 1. 


The Castle. Enter OTHELLO, biastues, Cass10, P. 
43 and OTE OR 


Oth. Good Michael, look you to the : guard: to 
night : | 
Let's teach ourselves that hdoohrable op, 
Not to out- sport discretion. | 


Cas. 
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Cas. Tago hath direction what to do 

But, notwithstanding, 1 28 perrona eye 

Will I look to't. 356 


0th, Iago is most Wade | | 
Michael, good night: To-morrow, with your earliest, 
Let me have speech with you. Come, my dear et 
1 he purchase made, the fruits are . ensue; 


% 206.1109 13 £00154 $159 125 DESsPD. 
That profit's * to come *twint me and your - 5:12 


Good night, » [ Exeunt II. WE nn 


1 Iaco. 


Cas. Wieltwanes Iago :: We must to the mint; 
lago. Not this hour, lieutenant; tis not yet ten 
o'clock : Our general cast us thus early, for the love 
of his Desdemona: whom let us not therefore blame; 
he hath not yet made wanton the night 2 her; z and 
Se is sport for Jove. +: : © +" 08 
Cas, She's a most exquisite lady. ' 
lago. And, I'll warrant her, full of game. 
Cas. Indeed, she is a most fresh and delicate! crea- 
ture. | | I #41 
lago. What an eye She has! methinks, it zounds a 
parley of provocation. * 
Cas. An n wh 3 and yet methinks, right 
modest. | 
lago. And, n che Helke, is it not an- alarum 
to love? FF 371 
Cas. She is, liddeed; moo os 4 IE 
lego. Well, happiness to their alot PR kid? 
A ö E | denn 


* 
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tenant, I have a stonp of wine; and here without are 
a brace of Cyprus gallants, that would fain have a 
measure to the health of the black Othello. 

Cas. Not to-night, good Iago; I have very poor 
and unhappy brains for drinking: I could well wish 
courtesy would 8 some other custom of enter. 


tainment. | 380 
lago. O, they are our friends; 3 but one cup: he 
drink for you. 


Cas. I have drunk but one cup to night, and that 
was craftily qualified too, and, behold, what inno- 
vation it makes here: I am unfortunate in the infir- 
mity, and dare not task my weakness with any more. 

lago. What, man! tis a night of revels ; the gal. 
lants desire it. 

Cas. Where are they ? | gf 
lago. Here at the door; I pray you, call them i in. 
Cas. I'll do't; but it dislikes me. [Exit Cas510. 

lago. If I can fasten but one cup upon him, 
With that which he hath drunk to- night already, 
He'll be as full of quarrel and offence. ; 
As my young mistress' dog. Now, .my sick foo) 

Roderigo, 
Whom love hath turn'd almost the wrong side out- 

ward, 
To Desdemona hath to-night carouz oF 
Potations pottle-deep ; and he's to watch: 
Three lads of Cyprus,—noble swelling spirits, 
That hold their honours in a wary distance, 405 
The very elements of this warlike isle, | 


Har! 


400 


Have 
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Have I to-night fluster d with going cups, | 

And they watch too. Now, waage this lock of 
drunkards, | 

Am ] to put our Cassis in some action 0 

That may offend the iale;— Zut here 8 come: 

If consequence do but approve my dream, + 

My boat sails freely, both with wind and stream. 


Enter Cassio, NMox raxo, and Gentlemen. 


Cas. Fore ne they * en me a | rouse 
already. 

Mont. Good faith, donkey not post a Pint, | 
As I am a soldier. | 411 


4 Some oy b N * A unge. 


And let n e el, 4, 
And let me the canakin clink 2 

A Soldier's a man; 

A life's but a span ; 
hems drank, 


Some wine, boys 

Cas. *Fore heaven, an excellent song. 419 

lago. I learn'd it in England, where (indeed) they 
are most potent in potting : your Dane, your Ger- 
man, and your swag-belhed — aa ho! 
—are nothing to your English. | 

Cas. Is your — so exquisite in his drink- 
ing? 
lago. Why, he drinks you, with failty, your 

E 13 Dane 
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Dane dead drunk; he sweats not to overthrow your 
Almain; he gives your, Hollander a —_ ere the 
next pottle can be fill'd. 17 

Cas. To the health of kn, -41:4-01 1 and 

Mon. I am an ot —— 5 and my Go W 
juatice...- . 

lago. O sweet * Wik elite wd 


King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches cost him but a crown; 

He held them siæ- pence all too dear, | 

. . With that he call'd the dds: 0 

He was a wight of high renomun, 

And thou art but of low degree. | 
2s pride that, pulls the country down, 8 440 

Then take thine auld cloak about thee." 


Some wine, ho! „ M bal wank 
Cas. Why, this is a more exquisite song than the 
other. 
lago. Will you hear it again? s 
Cas. No; for I hold him to be wines of his 
place, that does those | things. — Well, —Heaven's 
above all ; and there be souls that must be saved, n 
there be souls must not be saved. M2 
lago. It's true, good licutenant.- ata - 450 
Cas. For mine own part,—no offence tothe general, 
nor any man of quality, —I hope to be Saved, 
lago. And 50 I do too, lieutenant, 
- 3 | Cas. 


440 
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Cas. Ay, but, by your leave, not before me; the 
Hentenant is to be saved before the ancient. Let's 


have no more of this; let's to our affairs. Forgive 


us our sins !—Gentlemen, let's look to our business. 
Do not think, gentlemen, I am drunk; this is my 
ancient this is my right hand, and this is my left 
hand: —I am not drunk now; I can stand well 
enough, and I speak well enough. 1.7. "ml 
All. Excellent well. | 
Cas. Why, very well then : you-must not think 


then that I am drunk. [Eu 
Mont. To the platform, masters; come, let's set 
the watch. 


Jago. Vou see this fellow, that is gone before ;— 
He is a soldier, fit to stand by Cæsar 
And give direction: and do but see his vice; 
'Tis to his virtue a just equinox, 
The one as long as the other : *tis pity of him. 470 
I fear, the trust Othello puts in him, 
On some odd time of his infirmity, | 
Will shake this island. 

Mont. But is he often thus? 

lago. Tis evermore the prologue to his _y 
He'll watch the horologe a double set, 
If drink rock not his drm | 

Mont. It were well, 
The general were put in babe of it, i 
Perhaps, he sees it not; or his good nature 480 
Prizes the virtue that appears in Cassio, 
And looks not on his evils; Is not this true? 

E 11j Enter 
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8 Roper o. 


ns How now, Roderigo? | we might 
I pray you, after the lieutenant; go. [Exit Rop, 
Mont. And tis great pity, that the noble Moor 
Should hazard such a place, as his own second, 
With one of an ingraft infirmity : 
It were an honest action, to say so | 
Unto the Moor. | 8 
lago. Not 1, for this fair Wind: e rio 
I do love Cassio well; and would do apt ail 
Jo cure him of this . But, hark ! what noise? 
[Cry within, — Help! W 


| n Cas510, driving i n RopxnIeo. 5 


Cas. You rogue. you rascal ! 

Mont. What's the matter, ee 2 

Cas. A knave teach me my duty! 
yl beat the knaye into a I Fes 

Rod. Beat me! 

Cas. Dost thou prate, rague 2 Joly ads 

Mont. Nay, good lieutenant; [Staying him, 
I pray you, sir, hold your hand. TY 

Cas. Let me go, sir, « . | 
Or I'll knock you o'er the mazzard.. 

Mont. Come, come, you! re drunk. 

Cas. Drunk? 1 1 fo” They fake 
lago. Away, I say! go out and ery—a mutiny. 

| | [ As:de to RODE RIGO: 


FNP I Exit RopERIGO. 
% 25 a 3 | Nay, 


II. 


D. 


ham, 
5⁰⁰ 
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Nay, good lieutenant, —alas, gentlemen, — 

Help, ho Lieutenant, —sir, - Montano, — sir; — 

Help, masters! Here's a goodly watch, n, 12 
Who's that that e the bell? — Diablo, ho! | 
[Bell rings. 
The t town will rise : Fie, * lieutenant! hold; 510 
You will be sham'd for ever. ES 


Enter - OrnzLL0, and Attendants. | 


? 


Ot. What is the matter nere ? 
Mont. I bleed still, I am hurt to Pix death; 3 
dies. 
th. Hold, for your ons, 
lago. Hold, hold, eee e a: 
gentlemen,— 2 1 
Have you forgot all sense of place and duty do 
Hold, hold! the general y_ to you; hold, for 
shame! 
Oth. Why, how now, ho! from whence ariseth 
this? 4 X 
Are we turn d Turks; : and to 60-6 abt hs at 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomitess 6520 
For Christian shame, put by this eta brawl : 
He that stirs next to carve forth his own rage, 
Holds his soul light; he dies upon his motion.— 
Silence that dreadful bell, it frights the isle 
From her propriety. What is the matter, masters 
Honest Iago, that look'st dead with grieving, 


[Peak who began this? on thy love, I charge thee, + 


lago. 
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Ingo. 1 do not know ;—friends all but non, even 


now, 
In quarter and in terms like bride and groom 
Divesting them for bed: and then, but now 530 
(As if some planet had unwitted men), 

Swords out, and tilting one at other's breast, 

In opposition bloody. I cannot speak 

Any beginning to this peevish odds; 

And would in action glorious I had lost 

These legs, that brought me to a part of it! 

Oti. How comes it, Michael, you are thus forgot? 

Cas. I pray you, pardon me, I cannot speak. 

Oth. Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil; 
The gravity and stillness of your youth 540 
The world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wisest censure ; What's the matter, 
That you unlace your reputation thus, 

And spend your rich opinion, for the name 
Of a night-brawler? give me answer to it. 

Mon. Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger; 
Your officer, Iago, can inform you 
While I spare speech, which mg now y offends 

me,. | 

Of all that I do know: nor know I ne 
By me that's said or done amiss this night; 550 
Unless self. charity be sometime a vice; | 
And to defend ourselves it be a sin, 
When violence assails us. 

Oth. Now, by heaven, 
My blood begins my safer guides to rule; 


Þ 


fend 


56⁰ 


And 
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And passion, having my best judgment colliedy 117 


Assays to lead the way: if I once stir, Am 129971 1 
Or do. but lift this arm, the best of you 41 10 , 
Shall sink in my rebuke. Give me ro know, * 
How this foul rout began, Who set it on - 
And he that is approv d in this offencec + 
Though he had twinn'd, with me; both at a birth, 
Shall lose me. What l in a town of war r 
Vet wild, the people s hearts brim- full of fear, 

To manage private and domestic quarrel, rt. * ; - 


In night, and on the court and _— o safety! 
Tis monstrous,—lago, who begant den e in 
Mon. If partially affinꝰd, or leagu'd in n office, 0 
Thou dost deliver more or less than ne. AT 
Thou. arting soldier ue ines on 3th If 22000 
lago. Touch me not 80 near: 37 l 137 dil i 4:44] 
I bad rather have this tongue cut Pats my mouth, 
Than it should do offence to Michael e: 3 
Yet, I persuade myself. to speak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him. — Thus it is, general. 
Montano and myself being in speech, 
There comes a fellow, crying out for help; 
And Cassio following him with determin'd sword, 
To execute upon him: Sir, this gentleman | 
Steps i in to Cassio, and entreats his pause; 3580 
Myself the crying fellow did pursue, 1 

est, by his clamour (as it so fell out) 
The town might fall in fright: he, swift of foot, 
Out-ran my purpose; and I return'd the rather 
For that I heard the clink and fall of swords, - -. 

2 And 


— 
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And Cassio high in oath ; which, till to-night, 
I ne'er might say before: When I came back 
{For this was brief), I found them close together, 
At blow, and thrust ; even as _— oy e 
When you yourself did part them. 4 90 
——————ůůů — 2 | | 
But men are men ; the bereütsdmee ferget +: 2 
Though Cassio did some little wrong to him, — 
As men in rage strike those that wish them best, — 
Vet, surely, Cassio, I believe, receiv'd, | 
From him that fled, some strange indignity, 
Which patience could Hot pass. | 

Oth. I know, Iago, ' | 
Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to Cassio :—Cassio, I love thee; 600 


| But never more be officer of mine. 


Enter DzaDEMONA, attended. 


Look, if my gentle love be not ö up; 3 
I'll make thee an example. 

Des. What is the matter, dear ? 

Oth. All's well now, sweeting: Come away to bed, 
Sir, for your hurts, 5 will be your surgeon. 
Lead him off.— Jo MonTano, who ts led ＋ 
Iago, look with care about the town; 

And silence those whom this vile brawl distracted.— 
Come, Desdemona, tis the soldier's life, 610 
Jo have their balmy slumbers wak' d with strife. 
Exit, Sc. Manent IA Go, and Cass10 
logo. What, are you hurt, lieutenant ? 
Cas 
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Cas. Ay, past all surgery. 
lago. Marry, heaven forbid! a 4941.4 
Cas. Reputation, reputation, reputation! o, I have 
lost my reputation! I have lost the immortal part, 
590 sir, of myself, and what remains is bestial.—My repu- 
tation, Iago, my reputation! | 618 
lago. As I am an honest man, I had thonght you 
had receiv'd some bodily wound; there is more of. 
— fence in that, than in reputation. Reputation is an 
idle and most false imposition; oft got without merit, 
and lost without deserving: Vou have lost no repu- 
tation at all, unless you repute yourself such a loser. 
What, man! there are ways to recover the general 
again : You are but now cast in his mood, a punish- 
ment more in policy than in malice ; even so as one 
would beat his offenceless dog, to affright an imperi- 
ous lion: sue to him again, and he's yours. 629 
Cas. I will rather sue to be despis'd, than to deceive 
so good a commander, with so slight, so drunken, 
and so indiscreet an officer. Drunk ? and speak 
parrot? and squabble? swagger ? swear? and dis- 
course fustian with one's own shadow? O thou in- 
visible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be 
known by, let us call thee devil 
lago. What was he that you follow'd with your 
word? What had he done to you? 
Cas. I know not. | 
lago. Is it possible? 640 
Cas. I remember a mass of n but nothing 
distinctly; 3 @ quarrel, but nothing wheretore —0, 
Cl , that 
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that men should put an enemy in their mouths, to 
steal away their brains! that we should, with joy, 
revel, ht * e neee ne 
into beast“?! 57 24% 5 5 gr 7; 

lago. Why, but you are now well enough; 'How 


; | 


came you thus recover'd? 4 


Cas. It hath pleas'd the devil, ee to give 
place to the devil, wrath: one unperfectness thews' me 
another, to make me frankly despise myself. 651 
lago. Come, you are too severe a moraler: As the 
time, the place, and the condition of this country 
stands, I could heartily wish this had not befallen; 
but, since it is as it is, mend it for your own good. 

Cas. I will ask him for my place again; he shall 
tell me, I am a drunkard! Had I as many months as 
Hydra, such an answer would stop them all. To be 


now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently 


a beast! O strange l- Every — OP is un- 
bless d, and the ingredient is a devil. 661 
lago. Come, come, good wine is a nd familiar 
eee if it be well used; exclaim no more against 
And, n lieutenant, 1 cg yer think I love 


Pr 


Cas. 1 kave well even it, sir—1 drunk! 

lago. You, or any man living, may be drunk at 
some time, man. I tell you what you shall do. Our 
general's wife is now the general; —I may say so in 
this respect, for that he hath devoted and given up 
himself to the contemplation, mark, and denotement, 
of her parts, and graces :—confess yourself freely to 
her; 


123 


All 
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her; importune her; she?*ll help to put you in your 
place again: she is of so free, so kind, so apt, so 
blessed a disposition, that she holds it a vice in her 
goodness, not to do more than she is requested: 
This broken joint, between you and her husband, 
entreat her to splinter; and, my fortunes against any 
lay worth naming, this crack of your yo Shall grow 
stronger than it was before,” : 680 
Cas. You advise me well. = | 
lago. I pr otest, in the pair ou 1 and honest 
kindness. | 
Cas. I think it en and, ted | in the morn- 
, I will beseech the virtuous Desdemona to under- 
_ for me: I am ep of wy fortunes, if they 


check me here. 
lago. You are in the Halen Good night, lieute- 
nant; I must to the watch. 689 


Cas. Good night, honest lago. [Exit Cas510, 
lago. And what's he then, that Says —TI play the 
villain? 
When this advice is free I give, oy honest, 
Probable to thinking, and (indeed) the course 
To win the Moor again ? For *tis most easy 
The inclining Desdemona to subdue 
In any honest suit; she's fram'd as fruitful 7 
As the free elements: And then for her 
To win the Moor,—were't to renounce his ans. ey 
All seals and symbols of redeemed sin, — nd” 


His soul is so enfetter'd to her love, 700 
That _ may make, unmake, do what she list, 
8 F Even 


To counsel Cassio to this parallel course, 


And out of her on goodness make the net 


Ceedingly well cudgell'd; and, I think, the issue wil 
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Even as her appetite shall play the god | 
With his weak function. How am I then a villain, 


Directly to his good? Divinity of hell! 
When devils will their blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest at first with heavenly shews, 
As I do now: For, while this honest fool 
Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes, 
And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 710 
I'll pour this pestilence into his ear. 

That she repeals him for her body's lust; 
And, by how much she strives to do him good, 
She shall undo her credit with the Moor. 

So will J turn her virtue into pitch; 


That shall enmesh them all.— How now, Roderigo ? 
Enter RODER1GO, 


Rod. 1 do follow here in the chace, not like a 
hound that hunts, but one that fills up the cry. My 
money is almost spent; I have been to-night ex. 


be—T shall have so much experience for my pains: 
and so, with no money at all, and a little more wit, 


return to Venice, 79 V 


lago. How poor are they, that have not patience !— i $c 
What wound did ever heal, but by degrees ? 
Thou know'st, we work by wit, and not by witch. 
craft ; at 
And wit —— on Gator time. 5 
Does“ 


110 


0? 
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Does't not go well? Cassio hath beaten thee, 
And thou, by that small hurt, hast cashier'd Cassio: 
Though other things grow fair against the sun, 731 
Yet fruits, that blossom first, will first be ripe : 
Content thyself a while.—By the mass, tis morning; 
pleasure, and action, make the hours seem short.— 
Retire thee ;| go where thou art billeted : | 
Away, I say; thou shalt know more hereafter :=— 


Nay, get thee gone.— — | [Exit PRICE 
Two things are to be done,— | | 
My wife must move for e to n mistress; 

I'll set her on; 749 


Myself, the while, will draw the Moor apart, 

And bring him jump when he may Cassio find 
Soliciting his wife: Ay, that's the way; 

Dull not device by coldness and delay. [ Exit. 


ACT HII. SCENE I, 


WT 


Before the Castle. Enter Cas$10, with Musicians. 
Cassio. 


M As TE RS, play here, I will content your pains, 
Something that's brief; and bid—good-morrow, ge- 
neral. [ Music plays; and enter Clown, 
Clown. Why, masters, have your instruments been 
at Naples, that they speak i' the nose thus? 
Mus. How, sir, ho W! 


Fij © Clown, 
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Clown. Are these, I pray Yous call? 4 wind instru. 
„ G ee ene 
Mus. Ay, marry, are they, sir. 

Cloun. O, thereby hangs a tail. 


Mus. Whereby hangs a tale, sir N 5111 2.9 


"Clowns. Marry, sir, by many a wind instrument 
that I know, . But, masters, here's money for you: 
and the general so likes your musick, that he desires 
vou, of all loves, to make no more noise with .. 1 oth 

Mus. Well, sir, we Will at ot ons | 

Clown, If you, have any musick that may not be 
beard, to't again: but, as they say, to hear musick, 
the general does not greatly care. | 

Mus. We have none such, sir. 

Clown. Then put up your pipes in your bag, for 
III away : Go; Vanish into ee, 1: 9 

[ Excunt Musicians. 
Cas. Dost thou hear, my honest friend ? 

Clown. No, I OT not 5 N friend; I hear 
you. 

Cas. Fr * SEEN up thy quillets. There's a 
poor piece of gold for thee : if the gentlewaman that 
attends the general's wife, be stirring, tell her, there' $ 
one Cassio entreats her alittle favour of NOT Wilt 
thou do this? 11 „ 

_ Clown. She is da sir; if she a stir hither, 

| 1 5hall Seem to notify unto, her. I Exit Clown. 


Enter 1480. 5 


*. - Do cock my friend. —Ia happy time, Inge. | 
lago. 


* > * 6 / 4 


. LEH 


© kk 
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lago. You have not been a- bed then ? ga 
Cas. Why, no; the day had broke ; 
Before we parted, I have made bold, Iago, 
To send in for your wife: My suit to her 
Is, that she will to virtuous Desdemona 
Procure me some access. 
lago. T'll send her to you presently: 
And I'll devise a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converse and business 40 
May be more free. [ Exit, 
Cas. I humbly thank you for't. I never knew 
A Florentine more kind and honest. 


Enter EMILIA. 


mil. Good morrow, good lieutenant: I am sorry 
For your displeasure ; but all will soon be well. 
The general, and his wife, are talking of it; 
And she Speaks for you stoutly: The Moor replies, 
That he, you hurt, is of great fame in Cyprus, | 
And great affinity ; and that, in wholesome wisdom, 


| He might not but refuse you: but, he protests, he 


loves you; . 
And needs no other suitor, but his likings, 
To take the safest occasion by the front, 
To bring you in again. 
Cas. Vet, I beseech you,. 
If you think fit, or that it may be done. 
Give me advantage of some brief discourse 
With Desdemona alone. | 5 
Fi i j Emil. 


„ oerl 0 


A Emil. Pray you, eome in; + 1 . 
I will bestow you where you shall have ume 


To speak your bosom freely. 1 5 . ys 60 
Cas. I am much bound to you. ©  [Exeurt, 
| Er trot th Erortty:” ©? Ling 4471 : 

\ SCENE 5 

Ann 


NRobm in cheers Enter Ornzrro, 1460, and 


HH; | Gentlemen. 


4 


9 4 . 


Oth. These moi give, Tago,. to. the pilot; 
And, by him, do my duties to the state: 
That done, I will be walking on the works, 
Bepair there to W E 

Jago. Well, my good lord, In do t. 5 

Oth. This fortification, eee we see 't2 

Gent... We'll wait upon Your lordship.,, b Exeunt, 
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Another Rom in the Calle. Enter Drsbruonl, 
CAssto, and FEMILIA. | | 


Des. Be thou assur'd, good Caxxio, I will - 


All my abilities in thy behalf. 70 
Ami. Good madam, do TY 1 — * r my 
husband, 5 


As if the case were his. 
1 gr” . 


Del. 


a awwod 


Ut, 


XA, 


Des. 
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„Det. Op that; S an Honest alen. ron not © dou 
% i 200% 
But I will have my rar! 8 you again. bs 
AS friendly as you were. e eee 
as. Boynteous madam, , £ N -:o 
Whatever Shall become of . 8 4 
He's never any thing but your true servant. 
Des. O, sir, I thank you: You do love my lord; 
You have known him long; and be you well assur'd, 


He shall in strangeness stand no farther off .. $1 
Than i in a politic distance. 
Cas. Ay, but, lady, A e nid 


That policy may either last so long, e 
Or feed upon such nice and waterish ets. 4 | 
Or breed itself so out of circumstanec ,__ - » 
That, I being absent, and my place supply d, 
My general will forget my love and service. 
Ves. Do not doubt that; before Emilia here, 
I give thee warrant of thy place; assure thee, 90. 
If L do vow a friendship, III perform it 
To the last article: my lord shall never rest; 1 
I'll watch him tame, and talk him out of patience; | 
His bed shall Seem a school, his board a $hrift ; 37 . 
I'll intermingle every thing he does 
With Cassio's suit: Therefore be merry, Cassio; 0 . 
For thy solicitor shall rather die, * 
Than give thy cause away e- 


Enter OTat LLO, and er at a Divance. Wo 


Fit, Madam) here comes my lord... 1 


f 
i 
* 
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Cas. Madam, I'll take my leave, 209 
Des. Why, stay, and hear me speak. 
Cas. Madam, not now; I am very ill at ease, 
Unfit for mine own purposes. 
Des. Well, do your discretion. * Cass10, 
Jago. Ha! I like not that. TN 
Oth. What dost thou say? 
Jago. Nothing, my lord: or if—1 know not what, 
Ori. Was not that Cassio, parted from my wife? 
Jago. Cassio, my lord? No, sure, I cannot think it, 
That he would steal away so guilty-like, | 110 
Seeing you coming. 1 
Oth. 1 do believe twas he. 
Des. How now, my lord? 
T have been talking with a suitor here, 
A man that languisbes in your displeasure. 
Oth. Who is't, you mean? 
Des. Why, your lieutenant Cassio. Good my lord, 
If I have any grace, or power to move you, 
His present reconciliation take; 
For, if he be not one that truly loves you, 120 
That errs in ignorance, and not in cunning, | 
I have no judgment in an honest face: 
I pr'ythee, call him back, 
Oth, Went he hence now? 
Des. Ay sooth; so humbled, | 
That he hath left part of his grief with me, 
To suffer with him: Good love, call him back. 
Oth. Not now, sweet Desdemona; some other time. 
Des. But shall't de Shortly ? 


Oth. 


Cs 


h. 
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Oth. The SOONer, sweet, for o.. ey 225 130 
Des. Shall't be to- night at e 70 | 


0th. No, not to-night. rt. mn Jo 
Des. To-morrow dinner then? e tie 7 ad 
0th. I $ball not dine at home: 
meet the captains at the citadel. yy 8 
Des. Why 2 to-morrow. nights) or rote 
4 morn; ane 7 Yr 8 
Or Turadiy ten or 97 or 83 — 
pray thee, name the time; but let it not 
Exceed three days: in faith, he's penitent; 
And yet his trespass, in our common reason 140 
(Save that, they say, the wars must make example 
Out of their best) is not almost a fault N 


To incur a private check: When shall — AJ 
Tell me, Othello, I wonder in my soul. 
What you could ask me, that I should deny,” 
Or stand so mammering on. What! Michael 8 
That came a wooing with you; and $0 any a time, 
When I have spoke of you dispraisingly, | 
Hath ta'en your part; to have so much to os 7 
To bring him in! Trust me, I could do much 

Oth. Pr ythee, no more: let * e en he 


will; 8 6 ' 73 49 4 Fe is # 1351 
I will deny thee nothing. * r 444 N e 
Des. Why, this is not a boon; WES IS 


"Tis as I Should entreat you wear your gloves, 

Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep w_ Warns 

Or zue to you to do a peculiar profit 

To your own person: Nay, when I — a suit, 
* "IF f Wherein 


Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 
It shall be full of poize and diticuſty, _ 
And fearful to be granted. | 160 
Ot. I will deny thee nothing: | . 
Whereon, I do beseech thee, grant me this,— 
To leave me but a little to myself. 
Des. Shall T deny you? no: Farewel, Wks: 
Oth. Feen , my Desdemona : 11 _ Toit to thee 


* Straight.” 


Des. Emilia, come come be it as your fancies teach 


e e 
Whate'er you be, I am obeddent. Exit with FEMIIL, 
-Oth. Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my soul, 

But I do love thee! and when I love thee . 
Chaos is come again. 170 
lago. My noble lord | —nG 

Oth. What dost thou say, Iago? 
ago. Did Michael! _— When 2 es my 
. lady, 7 
Know of your love??? 
0th. He did, from first to last: why Ae ben dl 
Iago. But for a eee 0 8 en, N 
No further harm. | 
Dtl. Why of hy thought, Iago? 
Jago. I did not think, he had been acquainted with it. 
Oth. O, yes; and went between us mee . 180 
Jago. Indeed © FE 
Oth, Indeed ! ay, ere j—Dixcer's thou aught 
, in that? ' 
Is he not honest? | 


Jag 
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lago. Honest, my lordi 
Otk. Honest! ay, honest. 
ago. My lord, for aught I know, 
Ot. What dost thou think ? 
lago. Think, my lordi 6 
0th. Think, my Jord By heaven, he bee _ 
As if there were some monster in his thought, 
Too hideous to be shewn.— Thou dost mean _ 
thing: 
I heard thee say but now;re- Than lik'dst not that, 
When Cassio left my wife; What did'st not like? 
And, when I told thee—he was of my counsel  _ 
In my whole course of wooing, thou cry'dst, Indeed l. 
And didst contract and purse thy brow together, 
As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit: If thou dot love me, 
Shew me thy thought. C4246 
lago. My lord, you know I love you. 200 
Oth. I think, thou dost ; | 
And, —for I know thou art full of love and TY 
kt And weigh'st thy words before thou me ——_ 
breath, — | | 
Therefore these Stops of thine fright me the more: 
For such things, in a false disloyal knave, 
it, Are tricks of custom; but, in a man that's just, 
go They are close delations, working from the man 
That passion cannot rule. | 7 
bt lago. For Michael Cassio, | TR”: 
; 1 dare be Sworn, I think that he is . 210 
0th, I think $0 too, 4 4} 


Fi 15 ago. 
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lago. Men sbould be what they seem 

Or, those that be not, would they might seem none 
0th. Certain, men should be what they seem. 
lago. Why then, I think Cassio's an honest man, 
Oth. Nay, yet there's mote in this: ee 

I pray thee; speak to me as to thy — 

As thau dost ruminate . and n n worst of 


1 Sf 


. thoughts Nan e 
The » worst of vi; og | 1 Sitzt 
lago. Good my lord, pardon me 220 


Though I am bound to every act of * 
I am not bound to that all slaves are free to. 
Utter: ag en ' xy Says wy are vile wal 
As wee, — he; W foul wings! 
Sometimes intrude not ꝰ Who has a breast so . 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets, and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful? 5 | fit | 
. Oth. Thou dost conspire against thy friend, Jags) 
If thou but think'st him wrong'd, and makst his ear 
A stranger to thy OS gs nets AA 231 
lago. I do beseech you, 5 l 
Though I perchance, am vicious in my guess 
(As, 1 confess, it is my nature's plague 
To, spy into abuses; and, oft, my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not), that your wisdom yet, 
From one that so imperfectly conceits, 
Would take no notice; nor build yourself a trouble 
Out of his scattering and unsure observance ;— : - 
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It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 240 


Nor for my manhood, honesty, or wind, 
To let you know my thoughts. 


Oth. What dost thou mean? 2 


lago. Good name, in man, and woman, ding my 
lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their zouls „ wh} ; 
Who steals my purse, steals ws tis romethings 
nothing; 


'Twas mine, tis his, and has Hons tans to a 


But he, that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which.not enriches him, 2142 g K 
And makes me poor indeed. 230 
0th. By heaven, I'll know thy thought. e 
lago. You cannot, if my heart were in your hand 
Nor slhiall not, whilst *tis in my Es"? lp 
0th. Ha! : | 
lago. O, beware, m my lord, of 3 1 
It is the green- ey d monster, which doth mock _ 
The meat it feeds on: That cuckold lives in 8 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger; 


But, O, what damned minutes tells he oer, 
Who dotes, yet doubts; m * = loves! 
Oth. O'misery! + n bbs 


lago. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich Ry 
But riches, fineless, is as poor as winter, 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor :z— 
Good heaven, the souls of all my tribe _— 
From jealousy ! SE; 


0th, Why? why is this? | 


G | Think'st 


- 
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Think'st thou, I'd make a life of jealousy, 
To follow still the changes of the moon 2069 
With fresh suspicions? No; to be once in doubt, 
Is—once to be resolv'd : Exchange me for a goat, 
When I shall turn the business of my soul 
To such exsuffolate and Hlown surmises, 
Matching thy inference. Tis not to make me jealous, 
To say my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well; 
Where virtue is, these are more virtuous: 
Nor from mine own. weak merits will I draw 
The smallest fear, or doubt of her revolt; | 
For she had eyes, and chose me: No, Iagoz- 280 
Il see, before I doubt; when I doubt, prove; 
And, on the proof, there is no more 188 this— 
Away at once with love, or jealousy.  - 
lago. I am glad of this; for now I Shall har 
LS. |" JE | | 9 
To shew the love and duty that I Soon Te 
With franker spirit: therefore, as I am bound, 
Receive it from me: I speak not yet of proof. 
Look to your wife; observe her well with Cassio; 
Wear your eye - thus, not jealous, nor secure: 
1 would not have your free and noble _— 
Out of self-bounty, be abus'd ; look to't: - 
I know our country disposition well; T 
In Venice they do let heaven see the pranks —- 
They dare not shew their hea Ca their best con- 
science 
. to leave * but keep 3 
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'Oth. Dot thob voy e 64 $f #4 Sas, 
lago. She did deceive her father, madly wool "3 
And, when she seem'd to eur n 105 _ ener 
She lov'd them most. 17 
_ Oth, And so she did. Hoey "op 
lago. Why, go to, ys ; 
She that, so young, could FOR 50 a eeming . 
To seel her father's eyes up, close as oax— 
He thought twas witchcraft n L am much = 


blame; 1 1 
I humbly do bn you of your pardon, 
For too much loving you. afar 


Ot. 1 — for overs. e e K 
lago. I see, this hath a little a your cine. 4 
Oth, Not a jot, not a jot. ' i, 
lago. Trust me, I fear it has. 000 10 
I hope, you will consider, what is spoke 
Comes from my love: But, I do see, you are mov'd; 
Jam to pray you, not to strain my een 8 


To grosser issues, nor to voter 40 

Than to PEI. © It 1 
Oti. I will not. m——:: 
lago. Should you 40 so, eee ALE it 


My speech should fall into such vile success 
As my gi eee aim not we” ne _ _— | 


My lord, — TION 9320 
0th. No, not much mov - * 4 
] do not Weer. but anne honest, i 0 K 
3 0 op, 
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lago. Long live ry $0! and long live you to think 


- $0! 7 ö 
Otti. And yet, how nature erring from itself— 


lago. Ay, there's the point: 1 Az—to wy 1 with 


| vou | 
Not to affect many proposed e | 

Of her own clime, complexion, and degree; 
Whereto, we see, in all things nature tends : 
Foh 1 one may smell, in such, a will most * 


Foul disproportion, thoughts unnatural. 330 


But pardon me; I do not, in position, 

Distin&ly speak of her: though I may fear, 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 
May fall to match you with her mugs _ 
And (happily) repent. gs "Te 

0th. Farewel; farewel : | 

17 more thou dost fee, let me know more; 
Set on thy wife to observe: Leave _ W 


Lago. My lord, I take my leave. [L Coing. 
0th. Why did I marry to This bone eee 
| _ doubtless, en 940 


Sees and knows more, much more, Kaen he n 
79 0 My bende amend n e ee entreat your 
honour, r 
To scan this thing no bart; 3 need it to times 
And though it be fit that Cassio have his place 
(For, sure, he fills it up with great ability), 
Vet, if you please to hold him off a while, 
Vou shall by that perceive him and his means: 
Note, if your lady strain his entertainment 
= OE | With 


Vith 
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with any strong, or vehement importunity 


Much will be seen in that. In the mean time, 250 
Let me be thought too busy in my fears | 14 11 
(As worthy cause I have, to fear—I am, Hr 
And hold her free, I do beseech "_ honour, 1 
Oth. Fear not my government. A io 
lago. I once more take my . hes we E "16 lee. 
Oth. This fellow's of exceeding honesty,. E404 
And knows all qualities, with a learned spirit, 
Of human dealings: If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 


I'd whistle her off, and let her down the wind, 360 


To prey at fortune. Haply, for I am black! 


And have not those soft parts of conversation 


That chamberers have: Or, for I am declin'd 


Into the vale of years; yet that's not much; 


She's gone; 1 am abus d; and my relief E 
Must be to loath her. O curse of mne, 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites | I had rather be a to, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love, 370 
For others“ uses. Yet, ee 
ones: | 
Prerogativ'd are they Jew un the base: \ 4 of 
'Tis destiny unshunnable, like death 5 ' - | | « b 
Even then this forked plague is fated to us, E | 
When we do quicken. Desdemona comes 
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If 1 be false, O, thes Heaven n nnen 6 


By you invited, do attend Oy oro | a e 


Let me but bind . OY n _ nn | 
It will be well: V tn z vi 07 


| Let it hw cone; I'll go in with you. 


"Woo'd me to steal it; but she so loves the token 
(For he confur'd her, she should ever N it), 


"Enter eee ang 8 


I'll not believe it. 
Des. How now, my FO Otello! * 
Your dinner, and the generous enn 


0th. I am to blame. 

Des. Why is your speech 50 ent? als you not well 
Oth. I have a pain upon my forehead here. 
Des. Why, that's with watching; twill away —_ 


Orth. n. napkin is too little ; ; © 1 YE | 
7 [Sie dun tos adieu, 


*. I am very _ pit you are not well. 
* [Exeunt DES D. and ou 
Emil. Tam glad I ow found this napkin; 390 
This was her first remembrance from the Moor: 
My wayward husband hath a hundred times 8 


That she reserves it evermore about her, 


To kiss, and talk to. TM wave 4h on wade woup | 


And give it lags 
What he'll do with it, wil knows, not 1% 
I nothing, but to please his fantasy. | 


i 
5 


U 


H. 
390 


. 


nter 
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Enter Iaco. 


From How now! what do you here 2 7 i; 400 | 


Emil. Do not you chide; I have a thing for you. 
lago. You have a thing: for me 7—it is a en 
5 thing. | 0248-101 | 
Anil. Hal. nt 
lago. To have. a ook eh wife. 
Emil. O, is that all? What will you give 1 me aa 
For that same handkerchief? e f6 
lago. What handkerchief } 199 
Emil. What handkerchief > rifi 2:13 iis 162 
Why, that the Moor first gave to . 3 


That which so often you did bid me steal. cdl 


Lago. Hast stolen it from her? . 
Aml. No; but she let it drop by een 
And, to the advantage, I, being DARK N it up. 
Look, here it 1s. 
2 A good wench; give it me. 
Ami. What will you do with it, * you \ have 
heen 30 carnest {ic ig nam 6 oft raph 
To have me fileh-it ? e 
lago. Why, what is that to vou? Fan 
Amil, If it be not for some purpose na import, 
Give it me again: Poor Math she 1 run wad | 420 
When she shall lack it. | 
lago. Be not you knows on't; I have u use * 3 
Go, leave me. [Exit ZEMILIA. 
I will in Cassio's lodging lose this napkin, i 
And let him find 1 it: Trißes, light as air, 440 
Are, 


. 


1 
"% 
* 
- 
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Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 

As proofs of holy writ. This may do something. 
The Moor already changes with my poison — 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons, 
Which, at the first, are scarce found to distaste; 
But, with a little act upon the blood, : 4 31 
Burn like the mines of sulphur.—I did say $0 :— 


Enter OTHELLO. 


Look, . he comes Not poppy, nor mandra- 
gora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever med'cine thee to that sweet sleep 

Which thou owd'st yesterday. | 
Ot. Ha! ha! false to me? to me? | 
lago. Why, how now, general? no more of that. 
Oth. Avaunt! be gone | thou hast set me on the 


rack :— | 
T swear, tis better to be much abus d, 440 
Than but to know't a little. K* ve 


lago. How now, my lord? 

0th. What sense had I of her stolen hours of lust! 
I saw it not, thought it not, it harm'd not me: 

I slept the next night well, was free, and merry 4 
I found not Cassio's kisses on her lips: 
He that is robb'd, not wanting what is stolen, 


Let him not know it, and he's' not robb'd at all, 


lago. Iam Sorry to hear this. 
Oth. 1 had been happy, if the general camp, 450 
Pioneers and all, had tasted her sweet body, * 


do 
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So I had nothing known: O now, for ever, 
Farewel the tranquil mind! farewel content! 
Farewel the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue! O, farewel ! 
Farewel the neighing steed, and the shrill tramp, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner; and all quality, i; 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war ! 
And O ye mortal engines, whose rude throats 460 
The immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, | 
Farewel ! Othello's occupation's gone ! 

lago. Is it possible : My lord | 

0th. Villain, be sure thou prove my love a WHORE 
Be sure of it; sive me the ocular proof; 

| [ Catching hold on him. 

Or, by the worth of mine eternal soul, 
| Thou hadst been better have been born a dog, 
Than answer my wak d wrath. 8 Ry | 


lago. Is it come to this? «1: {5:4 4015 WOO 
Ot. Make me to see it; ar (at the least) so prove 


That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 

To hang a doubt on: or, woe upon thy es 
lago. My noble lord— _ | 
0th, H thou dost slander her, and torture me, 

Never pray more: abandon all remorse ; 

On horror's head horrors accumulate; 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth 8 ; 

For nothing canst thou to damnation add 

Greater than that, 


lago. 
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lago. O grace! O heaven defend 251 ee al 
Are you a man? have you a soul, or sense? 
God be wi' you; take mine office.—O wretched fool, 
That liv'st to make thine honesty a vice 
O monstrous world Take note, take note, O world! 
To be direct and honest, is not safe.— 
I thank you for this profit ; and, from hence, 
I'll love no friend, sith love breeds such offence. 
Otti. Nay, stay: Thou should'st be honest. 
lago. I should be wise; for honesty Sa fool, 
And loses that it works 455 LS 490 

Oth. By the world, Sh 
I think my wife be honest, and think et is not; 
I think that thou art just, and think thou art not; 
I'll have some proof: Her name, that was as fresh 
As Dian's visage, is now begrim'd and black 
As mine own face.—If there be cords, or knives, | 
Poison, or fire, or suffocating streams, 
T'll not endure it.— Would, 1 were satisfied! 
lago. I see, sir, you are eaten up with passion; 
Ido repent me, that I put it to you. | 500 
You would be satisfied. 

0th, Would? nay, I will. 

lago. And may; ; But, ge ? how satisfied, m 

go 

Would you, the supervisor, ea gape np 
Behold her tupp'd ? ; 

_ Oth, Death and damnation ! on 

lago. It were a tedious difficulty, I think, 
To bring 'em to that prospect: Damn them then, | 


WP 


en, 
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If ever mortal eyes do see them bolster, | 
More than their own 1 What then? how then? 510 
What shall I say? Where's satisfaction? 5 
It is impossible you should see this, 
Were they as prime as goats, as hot as monk ies, 
As salt as wolves in pride, and fools as gross 
As ignorance made drunk. But yet, I say, 
If imputation, and strong circumstances 
Which lead directly to the door of truth— — 
Will give you satisfaction, you might have it. 
Oth. Give me a living reason that she 8 e | 
lago. I do not like the office: 52⁰ 
But, sith I am enter'd in this cause so far : 
Prick'd to it by foolish honesty, and love 
I will go on. I lay with Cassio lately; | 
And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 
I could not sleep. | 
There are a kind of men so loose of soul, 
That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs; 
One of this kind is Cassio: 
In sleep I heard him say Sweet Desdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves ! 6530 
And then, sir, would he gripe, and wring my hand; 
Cry sweet creature | and then kiss me hard, 
As if he pluck'd up kisses by the roots, 
That grew upon my lips: then lay his leg 
Over my thigh, and sigh, and kiss; and then 
Cry Cursed fate] that gave thee to the Moor? 
Oth. O monstrous! monstrous 55 
lago. Nay, this was but his dream. 
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Oth. But this denoted a foregone conclusion; 

»Tis a shrewd doubt, though it be but a dream. 540 
lago. And this may help to thicken other proofs, 
That do demonstrate thinly. | 

Oth. T'll tear her all to pieces. 

lago. Nay, but be wise: yet we see nothing done; 
She may be honest yet. Tell me but this 
Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief, 
Spotted with strawberries, in your wife's hand? 

Oth. I gave her such a one; twas my first gift. 

lago. I know not that: but such a handkerchief 
( am sure, it was your wife's), did I to-day $559 
See Cassio wipe his beard with. 

Oth. If it be that 

lago. If it be that, or any, if twas her 8, 

It peaks against her, with the other proofs. 

Oth. O, that the slave had forty thousand lives; 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge 
Now do I see tis true.— Look here, Iago; 

All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven: 

Tis gone.— | 
Arise, black vengeance, from thy Line cell! 560 
Yield up, O love! thy crown, and hearted throne, 
To tyrannous hate! swell, bosom, with thy fraught, 
For 'tis of aspicks' tongues ! 

lago. Pray, be content. 

Oth. O, blood, Iago, blood! | 

lago. Patience, I say; your. mind, perhaps, may 

change. 


Oth. Never, Iago: [Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose 
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Whose icy current and compulsive course 

Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 

To the Propontic, and the Hellespont; 570 
Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 

Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to humble love, 

Till that a capable and wide revenge 

Swallow them up.—Now, by yond' marble heaven, ] 


In the due reverence of a sacred vow [ He hneels, 
J here engage my words. 
lago. Do not rise yet— [Iaco kneels, 


Witness, you ever-burning lights above ! 
You elements that clip us round about | 
Witness, that here Iago doth give up 580 
The execution of his wit, hands, heart, 
To wrong' d Othello's service ! let bim command, 
And to obey shall be in me remorse, 
What bloody work soever. 
Oti. T greet thy love, 
Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance bounteous, 
And will upon the instant put thee to't : 
Within these thiee days let me hear thee say, 
That Cassio's not alive. 
lago. My friend is dead ; 'tis a at your request: 
But let her hve. 591 
0th. Damn her, lewd minx! O, damn her! 
Come, go with me apart; I will withdraw, 
To furnish me with some swift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenant. 
lago. I am your own for ever. [ Exeunt. 
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SCENE Iv. 


88 
ae 


+» 


Another . IG in the Castle. Enter Deawhnands 


ie, and Clown. 
. Des. Do you hw sirrah, where © lieutenant nig 
| lies ? 
: Clown. I dare not say, 1 lies any where. 
Des. Why, man? 599 


Clown. He is a soldier; and for me to ay a Soldier 
lies, is stabbing. 

Des. Go to; Where king he ? | 

Clown, To tell you where he lodges, is to 1225 you 
where I lie. | 

Des. Can any 9 be made of this? 

Clown. I know not where he lodges; and for me 
to devise a lodging; and say— he lies here, or he lies 
there, were to lie in mine own throat. 

Des. Can you inquire him out ? and be edify'd by 
report? 610 

Clown. I will catechize the mol for him; that 1 1s, 
make questions, and make them answer. 

Des. Seek him, bid him come hither : tell TOR 1 
have mov'd my lord in his Wi and w_ all will 
be well. TT: 

Clown: To do Wia i is within the compass of man's 
| wit; ; and therefore I will a the doing of it. 

"Dow 
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Des. Where should 1 lose that 2 — 12 
lia? | | 

Emil. I know not, "madam. | beo 

Des. Believe me, I had rather have wats my 3 
Full of cruzadoes: And, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no such baseness 
As jealous creatures are, it were en, 

To put him to ill thinking. 

mil. Is he not jealous ? 8 | 
Des. i he? I n the un 1 where * as 
„Horn; 

Deen n such humours frown OY 

mil, Look, where he comes. oO 

Des. I will not leave him now, till Cassie k bes bs 
Call'd to him. —How is it with oP _ Tora 2. 


Enter e 


0th, Well, my good lady: _— o. Hardneas 
to-dissemble !— 7 
How do you, Desdemona? ene e SNAG 
Des. Wal my geod lord... 20% 56 
- Oth. Give me your hand: This In is _—_ my 
lady. 
Des. It yet hath felt no 3 nor + known: no wg | 
row. 
0th. This argues ene and liberal TOP = 
Hot, hot, and moist: This hand of your's requires 
A sequester from liberty, fasting and 8 0 . 
Much castigation, exercise devout : . 
For 3 a young and aw eating devil here, 
H ij That 
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That commonly rebels. *Tis a good hand, | 


A frank one. 
Des. You may, indeed, say so; | 
For twas that hand that gave away my heart. 
"ww A liberal hand: The pe of old, gave 
hands; 
But our new ern ande, not hearts. 
Des. I cannot speak of ance Come now, yo 
Promise. 
Otz. What promise, chuck! 649 
Des. I have sent to bid Cassio come speak with you. 
Oth. I have a salt and sullen rheum offends me; 
Lend me thy handkerchief. | 
Des. Here, my lord. 
Oth. That which I gave you. 
Des. I have it not about me. 
Oth. Not? 
Des. No, indeed, my lord. rd 
Ot. That is a fault: That blndkerchief 
Did an Zgyptian to my mother give: | 
She was a charmer, and could almost read bo 
The thoughts of people : she told her, while she 
kept it, 
Twould make her n and zubdue my father 
Entirely to her love; but, if she lost it, 
Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 
Should hold her loathly, and his spirits should Hunt 
After new fancies: She, dying, gave it me; 
And bid me, when my fate would have me wive, 
To give it her. I did so: and take heed on't, _ 
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Make it a darling. like your precious eye; 
To lose't, or give't away, were TINO beams, G70 
As nothing else could match: 1 | 
Des, Ja it possible? üb! 
Oth. Tis true; there's magic in —_ winks wy it 4 
A sibyl, that had number'd in the world 
| The sun to course two hundred compaszes, 
your In her prophetic fury sew'd the work: | 
The worms were hallow'd that did pled the lk; ; 
649 And it was dy'd in mummy, which the skilful 


5 


you. Conserv*d of maidens' heart.. 
1 Des. Indeed is it trum len wich n 2 


0th. Most veritable; therefore "WY to it well. 
Des. Then would to heaven, that n never seen itt 
0th. Ha! wherefore? + 1 7 4 109 
Des. Why do you speak 80 nah ah: . 7 
Oth. Is it lost? is ĩt be en —— + of tho 
Des. Hine bless us! 
| Oth. Say you? ; 
660 Des. It is not lost; But what an it it were? 
she 


3 O1. Ha! Tx 4 l $71% 1 8 t HALF 5% » 115 
Des. I say, it is wot e 3 boog ron wol .o{Bge 
her = Fetch it, let me see it. 0% 


Des. Why, so I can, sir, but 1 vill not now: 
2 This is a trick; to put ne from my suit — 1 
zunt 


I pray, let Cassio be receiv'd again. i& but 
0th, Fetch, me en mann 1 _ mind mi 
e, ginbe Tai def 2096 | oh 
3 F is onde} + apnoea 71 
Make g Hiiz You'll 
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You'll never meet a more sufficient man. 
Ota. The handkerchief — 
Des. I pray, talk me of Cassio. bon 3A 
Och. The handkerchief — Sidmeon 2124 .y6e 
Des. A man that, all his time, ELIE: 
Hath founded his good fortunes on 1 es, 
Shar'd dangers with you | 
Oth. The handkerchief— A 
Des. me re are to blame. 44% rr 27 
Oth. Away IE orusite 
Emil. Is not this man as ? #2130 
Des. I ne'er saw this before. 


Sure, there's some wonder in this handlcerchief 


I am most unhappy in the loss of it. 710 
Emil. Tis not a year or two shews us a man: 
They are all but stomachs, and we all but food ; 
They eat us hungerly, and, when they are full, 
os belch us. Look you! Cauio, and wy husband. 


Enter Taco, and Cass0. 


1 . 


Iago. There is no other way; tis she must dot; 
And, lo, the happiness! go, and importune her. 

Des. How now, good 1 what's the news gs 

you? £ 

Cas. Madam, my e suit: I do benecb you, 
That, by your virtuous means, I may again 
Exist, and be a member of his love, 720 
Whom I, with all the duty of my hear, 
Entirely honour; I would not be delay' d: 
If my effence be of such mortal kind, 


hat 
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That neither service past, nor 3 ne, 
Nor purpos'd merit in futurity, | 
Can ransom me into his love again, 
But to know so must be my benefit; 
So shall I clothe me in a. forc'd content, 
And shut myself up in some mee | 
To fortune's alm. £ 109615 16"he 
Des.” Alas! thrice-gentle egy + 299 
My ad vocation is not now in tune; Ait 
My lord is not my lord; nor er I "I un. 
Were he in favour, as in humour, lege" d. 
So help me every spirit sanctified, 
As I have spoken for you all my ae 
And stood within the blank of his een | 
For my free speech]! You must a while be nes. A 
What I can do, I will; and more I will, e 
Than for myself I dare; let that auſſce you: 740 
lago. Is my lord angry? rakes; 1) e 
_ A#ml, He went hence but now, 
And, certainly, in strange unquietness; . - 
lago. Can he be angry? I have seen, the cannon. 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air; 
And, like the devil, from his very arm 
Puff'd his own brother; - And can he be angry? 
Something of moment, then: I will go n hin:. 
There's matter in't indeed, if he be angry. I. Exit. 
Des. I pr*ythee, do so. Something, sure, of state. 
Either from Venice; or some unhatch'd practice, 
Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him 752 
Hath puddled his clear W and, in such cases, 
. | Men's 
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Men's natures wrangle with inferior things, 
Though great ones are their object. | 

"Tis even so; for let our finger ach, 

And it endues our other healthful members f 

Even to that —— ; my ve must e 

Men are nat gods: . . reg; ti 

Nor of them look for such eee 760 

As fits the bridal. —Beshrew-me much, ane, 

I was (unhandsome warrior as I am) n off 

Arraigning his unkindness with my 8850 3 

But now I find, I a” HAGER the: cinen, 

And he's indited falsely. ade 
Emil. Wee PO it be state matters as 5 yo 

Andaio added, nor no jeatous roy, PER 44 

wn vob. | 
Des. Alas chilies. I never Bp 
Amil. But jealous souls will not be mn 


They are not ever jealous for the cause, 7, 
But jealous for they are jealous: tis 1 1 
Begot: upon itself, born on itself. 10 „05 I 
Des. Heaven _ this monster den ou 
mind! ai anon ieh an a 
Emil. Lady, 1 1 od ͥο⁹ 2if 


Des. I will go a — walk hereabout 
If I do find him fit, I'll move your _ 
And seek to effect it. to my uttermost. 
W 4 Ai thank your ladyship. : 
- e m SDEMONA- n en 


— * w4,93 


Fato 


au 4 ll. „„ * 


Enter BIANCA. 


ian, -_ you; friend Cassio! | 780 
Cas. What make you from home? „ 
How is it with you, my most fair Bianca? 
| Indeed, sweet love, I was coming to your house. 
760 Bian. And I was going to your lodging, Cassio. 
What! keep a week away? seven days and nights? 
Fightscore eight hours? and lovers“ absent hours, 
More tedious than the dial eightscore times? 
O weary reckoning ! _ i d Ont 
ö Cas. Pardon me, Bianca WL” 4 589 
von have this while with leaden thoughts been N 1 
A But I shall, in a more continuate time, 
Strike off this Score of absence. Sweet Bianca, 
| [Gi her DESDEMONA' $ — 
10 Take me this work out. 
503 Bian. O Cassio, whence came hea. 
This is some token from a newer friend. 
To the felt absence now I feel a cause: 
Is it come to this? Well, well. 
Cas. Go to, woman 
Throw your vile guesses in the devil's teeth, 799 
From whence you have them. You are jealous now, 
That this is from some mistress, some A : 
No, in good troth, Bianca. 6&1 
Bian. Why, whose is it? 1 . | 
Cas, I know ws sweet: 1 it in my tw 
her. 
I like the work bs ere it be rere 


(As 
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(As like enough, it will), I'd have it copy'd: 
Dane it, and do't; and leave me for this time. 
Bian. Leave you! where fore? 2 a 
Cas. I do attend here on the . 1 
And think it no addition, nor ny i 810 
To have him see me woman lu. 
Bian. Why, I pray you?. | 
Cas. Not, that I love you not. e 
Bian. But that you do not love me. 
I pray you, bring me on the way a little; DY 
And say, if I shall see you soon at night? 
Cas. Tis but a little way, that I can brug you; 
For I attend here: but I'll see you soon. Mer Hg , 
* 'Tis —_ oy ; 1 must t be germany 
* [ Exeunt. 
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An Apartment in the Castle, Enter OTHELLO, and Taco. 


. 5 o F 
N 4 » * * © 
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Vila a ob ahi 05. + 


lago. What, orga tion bs 
To kiss in private? E GAGE CURVE A 
- 0th. An unauthoriz'd kiss. 
lago. Or to be naked with her friend ans; 
An hour, or more, not meaning any harm? 


AF Oth. 
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0th. Naked abed, Iago, and not mean harm 5 ö 
It is hypocrisy against the devil: 


They that mean virtuously, and yet do sos, 10 
The devil their virtue es and they tempt | 


rains So they do nothing, tis a angie] alip - 
But if I give my wife a nenn 
0th. What then ? 
Iago. Why, then tis her” s, my Ty and, being 
her's, | 
She may, I think, bestow't < on any man. 
0th. She is protectress of her honour too; 
May she give that? 50 
lago. Her honour is an essence that's not seen; 
They have it very oft, that have it not: _ 20 
But, for the handkerchief— | | 
an. By nen 1 would: most gab 100 forgo 
ene 1 8 
Thou id? 5-0, it comes o' er my W 
As doth the raven o'er the infected house, 
Boding to all—he had my handkerchief; 
Jago. Ay, what of that? 
0th, That's not so good now. | | 
lago. What if I had said, i tad eo im do you 
wrong? 
Or heard him say As kinaved be Wr ao 
Who having, by their own importunate suit, 90 | 
Or voluntary dotage of some mistress, 
Convinced or supplied them, cannot N 2 
1 they must bla x 18 7 ul 
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0th. Hath he said any thing? _ FI 
lago. He hath, my lord; but, be you well assur'd, 
No more than he'll unwear. | 
Ot. What hath he said? Tr 
lago. Why, that he did—1 men not what he did, 
Oth. What? what? | 1 


| 
lago. Lie—— — | ; - ug ] 
Oth, With her? | 3 
lago. With her, on her; what you will. I 


Oth. Lie with her! lie on her!—We say, lie on 
her, when they belie her: Lie with her! that's ful. ! 
some. Handkerchief — confessions — handkerchief, 
To confess, and be hang'd for his labour. 


First, to be hang'd, and then—to: confess: I tren. 
ble at it.— Nature would not invest herself in $uc 
shadow ing passion, without some instruction. It 
not werds, that shake me thus: —PishI—Noses 

ears, and lips: —ls it possible enn — At 

kerchiefi—O n N | "a 

Les 119 [Fallen ina e b 

lago. Work on, 8 Th 

My medicine, work | This credulous fools: a Ms 

caught; Th. 

And many worthy and clidete Ann; even vitae, Wh 


All guiltiess meet reproach.— What, ho! my lord! 
My 2 1 1 Othello !—How e- — | 


Enter costo. = 0 


PA What's the wht SU 0 irn 
| «a My lord is fallen into an eee. L Tar. 
Tit 
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This is his second fit; he had one yeaterdays | 60 
d, Cas. Rub him about the temple. 
lago. No, forbear: Y 
The lethargy must have his quiet course: 
d. If not, he foams at mouth; and, by and by, 
Breaks out to savage madness. Look, he stirss 
Do you withdraw yourself a little while, 
He will recover straight; when he is gone, 
l. ˙ | 5 
| ¶ Exit ame 
How is it, . have you not hurt your head? 
_ 0th. Dost thou mock me?? 70 
lago. I mock you! no, by heaven! | 23 
em. Would, you would bear your fortunes like a man. 
zucht 0th. A horned man's a monster, and a beast. 
It Jago. There's a beast * in a ane 
bse --— 
and: And many à civil monster n. 
= 0th. Did he conta boch aßen 
lago. Good sir, be a man; e N 
Think, every bearded fellow, that's bur yok d, 
May draw with you: there's millions now alive, 
That nightly lie in those unproper beds, 80 
Which they dare swear peculiar; your case is better. 
O, 'tis the spight of hell, the fiend's pere 
To lip a wanton in a secure couch, | 
\nd to suppose her chaste! No, let me know: 
and, knowing what Tam, I know what robe chall be. 
0th. O, thou art wise! *tis certain. 


lago. Stand you a while apart; 
m— 1 Confine 


75 


a 
rd! 


Tit 


———— —æͤ.ê˖ —— Aero ear — Py 
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Confine yourself but in a patient list. | 
Whilst you were here, ere "—_ mad with your 
grief 
(A passion most unsuiting such a man) 90 
Cassio came hither: I shiſted him away, 

And laid good 'scuse upon your ecstasy ; 

Bade him anon return, and here speak with me; 
The which he promised, Do but encave yourself, 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable * 

That dwell in every region of his face; 

For I will make him tell the tale anew-— 

Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and W 

He hath, and is again to cope your wife; | 

I say,. but mark his gesture. Marry, patience; 100 
Or I $hall say, ee eee e 5 84 

And nothing of a man. | FE oat 

Ot. Dost thou hear, ugs: | 
I will be found most cunning in my e 
But (dost thou hear ?) most bloody. | 

lago. That's not amiss—— _ 
But yet Abd in all, Will you addr * 
[OTHE LEO withdraws, 
Now il I 8 8 of Rea,, 4 
A housewife, that, by selling her desires, Wo 

Buys herself bread and clothes; it is a creature, 10 (. 
That dotes on Cassio, —as tis the — plague; WW O: 
To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one; 
He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain. .. | Ca: 
From the excess of. i Here he comes: — Pear 

bol 


E. ̃ at er Ar pe nt OOO EOS * = 


a Www  R «a 


5 4 * *% 1 RY — 2 4 © * - Y 
* 1 1 * 2 
pr — 
— ** „ - s: : 
£ 1 


Enter 3 | 


As he shall smile, Othello shall go mad; 
And his unbookish jealousy must construe 
Poor Cassio's smiles, gestures, and light bekaviede; 
Quite in the wrong.—How do you now, lieutenant ? 

Cas. The worser, that you' — me woe f 
Whose want even kills mee. „Fehn 
lago. Ply Desdemona well, and you are sure on't. 

Now, . * 

[Speaking laue. 

How quickly should you speed? 

Cas. Alas, poor caitiff!  ' + | ey th 

0th. Look, how he laughs nt | unt 

lago. I never knew a woman love man so. 

Cas. Alas, poor N I think, ood; be loves 

me. 

0th. Now he denies it aint, and lavghsit out: 

e baue. 


ad Do you . a n 
| 0th. Now he importunes him FP 4 -130 
5 WT o tell it o'er; Go to; nal mi; well said. Mb 
| lago. She gives it out, m e "_ N 247 ou 2 
Do you intend it? 

11008 Cas. Ha, ha, ha! „ e ver | 
gui 0th. Do * triumph, Roman;? a0 you criumph 7 

[ As:de. 
Cas. I marry her! hat ? a customer! I pr ythee, 
dear some charity to my wit; do not think it so un- 
n Ha, ha, ha! | N 
— Ot. 


= N 
4 TIT 
— — 
t — — ys Zn — — 
— —— — — ws — — —— — —— 
* * . 
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100 Aa IF. 
Oth. so, 50, oy” 0: 1 laugh, that win. 

r Avis 

Jago. Why, the cry goes, that yo shall 11 her. 

Cas. Pr'ythee, say true. 141 
lago. Tama very villain else. © | 

Ot Have you scor'd me? Well, I Acid. 

Cas. This is the monkey's own giving out: she is 


persuaded I will marry her, out of her own love and 


tflattery, not out of my promise. 


Oth. rns en me; now he bojrins: the wor 
. [ As:de, 
Cas. She wii "hire even now; she haunts me in 
every place. I was, the other day, talking on the 
S8ea-bank with certain Venetians; and thither comes 


the bauble; by this hand she falls thus about my 


ak: cob fi og: 7 * aa 
Oth. Crying, C af Cano! : as it were: His ges- 
ture imports it.! 545! | : [ Aviae, 
Cas. So hangs, . Jolls, 20 weeps upon + $0 
hales, and pulls me: ha, ha, ha! 800 
th. Now he tells, how she pluck'd him to mij 
chamber: O, I see that nose of * mo not that 
dog I sball throw it too. I Aid. 
Cas. Well, I must leave her ape! 74 1247-000 
285. png me look, where she comes. 


” 8 


5 Tis 0 another fitchew ! mary; | a per- 
fum'd one. What do ue en thus n ol 


me ? 
Bi 


II 


fo: 
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Bian. Let the devil and his dam haunt you! What 
did you mean by that same handkerchief, you gave 
me even now? IJ was a fine fool to take it. I must 
take out the whole work. -A likely piece of work, 
that you should find it in your chamber, and not 
know who left it there! This is some minx's token, 
and I must take out the work > There give it your 
hobby-horse: eee you _— * I'll take out 
no work on' t. 7 17 

Cas. Haw now, -_ meet Bianca? how nom? how 
now ? | GY #4) 

Otti. a heaven, chat ahould be ay handkerchief ! 

x - [dxide. 

Bian. 8 you'll —— eee you may: 
an you will not, ne wang yo _ nent in; 
for. 8 1 N 

Jago. ikea Tony betet M on 

Cas. I must, she'll rail in 8 _— 15 

lago. Will you sup there? b 

Cas. Ves, I intend so. 5 | | | 

lago. Well, I may chance to ce en ; for nl 


very fain speak with you... I n 


Cas. Priythee, come; Will „0 Hane; 
lago. Go to; say no more. [Ext daa 
Oth. How shall I murder him, ld TOE 


lago. Did you perceive raj he um at his vice „ 


Ot. O, Iago! 4 PO 

lago. And did you see the handkerchief? 11 | 

0th. Was that mine? 

lago. Your's, by this hand: and/to/500 — 
4:4 11 S 8 IC} Sb prizes 


_unpraqvide my mind again, ;—this night, Iago, 
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prizes the foolich woman your wife! "he phe it 
him, and he hath given it his whore. 
- 0th, I would have him nine years a killing j_ 
A fine woman] a fair woman l a sweet woman! 
lago. Nay, you must forget hat blonde wo; 198 
'Oth. Ay, let her rot, and perish, and be damn'd 


to- night; for she shall not live: No, my heart is 


turn'd to stone; I strike it, and it hurts my hand, 
O, the world hath not a sweeter creature: she might 
lie by an emperor's side, and command him tasks. 

lago. Nay, that's not your way. 

0th. Hang her! I do but say what she is: —80 
delicate with her needle !—An admirable musician 
O, she will sing the savageness out of a bear 1—0f 
30 high and plenteous wit and invention !— — | 

Jago. She's the worse for all this. 

Ot. O, a thousand, nen times n han, 
of so gentle a condition} its tera 1 ail 

lago. Ay, too gentle, + 455 Jer ö 

Ot. Nay, that's certain: But yet en v _ * 


Iago l—0, Iago, the pity of it, Iago! 


lago. If you are so fond over her e give her 
patent to offend; for, if * —— you, Ut comes 
near nobody. 

Oth. I will chop her ids messes 5 —Cuckold mel 

eis foul ine 2 

- Nth. With mine G | © F | 222 

Jago. That's fouler. 

Ota. Get me some poison, 1 ; this ne ys I 
not expostulate with her, lest hier body and beauty 


Jago. 


C 


ES 
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lago. Do it not with poison; strangle Her in her 
bed, even the bed she hath contaminated. | 
Ot. enen —_—_ the Re of it Uplands + wy 


good. * 2 
lago. And; for eee me his his undertaker : 
You shall mo» more by EN + d 5018 236 


Alan 4 ae within. 
0th. Excellent 8 what trumpet is that same? 
lago. Something from ee sure. 1 Rego 

VICO, | * | 
Come from the mb + and, ee, your viſe! is am 
3 Lopovies; Drapemons, and aue. 


Lad. Save you, worthy general | { 3024 DG; eee 

Oh. With all my heart, sir. 92 

| lou. tw duke and senators of Sonics, — you. 
851521 [Groves him à Letter. 

oth. 1 N the instrument of their pleasures. 

Des. And what's the news, good cousin Lodovico? 

lago. I am very glad to see n ond I 


Welenme te:Gypiiis.: 5 2 [no gs blonde tf 240 
Iod. I thank you: How does lieutenant Case dat 
lago. Lives, sir. | FCC 
Des. Gousin, . an betwocn 8 and my 

denen: t 942 ooh 5g. 

An unkind . bot you Hall make all U el. 2267 
0th,.'Are you suse of that? n- H RT > 
Des, My lord ? 

Oth, 
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Ot. Nis gw PO _ Wen men . 
| (Read. 
Lod. He did not 1 he's ern in the paper. 
15 there division twixt thy lord and Cassio? 
Des. A most unbiappy one; I would do much 230 
To atone them, for the love I bear to Cassio. 
_ Oth. Fire and brimstone ! 
Des. My lord? 
_ Oth, Are you wise? | 
Des, What, is he angry? 
| Lod. May be, the letter mov'd V 
For, as I think, they do command him 152550 


Deputing Cassio in his government. 


Des. By my troth, 1 am glad iber Joey 
Oth. Indeed ? 260 
Des. My lordꝰ ire nor den Mt; 
Otl. I am glad tos see « you mad. is 
Des. Why, sweet Othello? lob e 
Ot. Devil! Fl. ter * 
Des. 1 have not deserv'd this. 
Zod. My lord, this enen dot be 'beley'd in 
Vie 


Though I should swear I saw it: A oy much; 


Make her amends, she weeps. 


0th. O devil, devil!“ „t inf 
If that the earth could teem with en W 979 
Each drop she falls gy prove a eee SA — 
Out of my sight! 

*. 1 will not way to ang you, rn gh 3 
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Iod. Truly, an obedient lady = 0 
I do beseech your Ant +. call her F back, 
0th. Mistress | , 
Des. My erde FFF 
0 0th, What would you with her, ir? 3 
Lod. Who, I, my lord???» Eo $08 121] 
Oth. Ay; you did wish, * 1 would: make her 
turn! T0 ee t 250 


Sir, she can W and turn, and yet go on, | 
And turn again; and she can weep, sir, Japr 1 
And she's obedient, as you say -obedient·—- 
Very obedient; Proceed you in your tears. — 
Concerning this, sir O well- painted — Fo 
I am commanded home; Get you away 
I'll send for you 'anon.—Sir, I obey the On 11 
And will return to Venice Ao pe avaunt - 
11 B 3 [Exit "DE8DEMONA. 
Chania Shall have my place. Anika} to-night, 
I do entreat that we may sup together. 20 
You are welcome, sir, to Cyprus. —Goats and mon- 
kies! je 3 [ Exit. 
Lod. Is this the noble Moor, whom our full senate 
Call—all-in-all Sufficient ? This the noble nature 
Whom passion could not shake? whose solid 1 


The shot of accident, nor dart of chance, AY " 5 
Could neither graze, nor * nen en 
lago. He is much chang'd, + OY (33 4 en 


Lod. Are his wits safe? is he not light of! brain? 
Lago. He is that he is; 1 une 'nbt-breattie uy 
censure. | OTA 
7 What N 


A 


| 
oa 
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What he might be—if what he might, he' is not 
I would to heaven, he were. 13 301 


Tod. What, strike his wife | 


lago. Faith that was not so well; Vet would 


. ye: 3 
That stroke would prove the worst. 
Lod. Is it his use? 
or did the letters work upon his blood, 
And new create this fault? 
lago. Alas, alas 
It is not honesty in me, to A | 
What I have seen and known. You chall observe 
him; | 91111 $16 
And his own courses 1 denote him s so, 
That I may save my speech: Do but go awe; 
And mark how he continues. 
Load. I am vorryr that I am deceiv'd i in him. 
wteth e ley eres nn) eke; 


. 1 
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Another Apartment in the Caitte. Enter OTHE LL , and 


ZEMILIA,. _ 


Oth. Yau! ae seen nothing then Ki 
Emil. Nor ever heard; nor ever did suspect. 
Oth. Yes, you have seen Cassio and she together, 
Emil. But then I saw no harm; and then I heard 
Each syllable, that breath made up between them. 
Oth. What, did they never whisper? 320 
4 Emil. 
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Emil. Never, my lord. 
0th, Nor send you out o the way y 


Amul. Never. 

Ot. To fetch her fan, Ps gloves, her mask, nor 
nothing? POT, 1 . 

Emil. Never, my . e en 0 


Oth. That's strange. 

Amil. I durst, my lord, to wager she is 85 
Lay down my soul at stake: if you think other, 
Remove your thought; it doth abuse your bosom. 
If any wretch hath put this in your head, 330 
Let heaven requite it with the serpent's curse | 
For, if she be not honest, chaste, and true, 

There's no man happy; the ce? 1. err wives 
Is foul as slander. 

0th. Bid her come hither ;—go.— IE EMI 14. 
She says enough ; — yet she's a simple bawd, : 
That cannot say as much. This is a subtle whore, 

A closet lock and key of villanous secrets: 
And yet she*ll kneel, and pray T have seen her do' t. 


F MILIA, with DBg9DEMONA» | 


Des. My lord, what is your will 2 340 
0th.. Pray, chuck, come hither. Wd 
Des. What is your pleasure'? © 
0th. Let me see your eyes; I 

Look in my face. Th 8 
Des. What horrible fancy's this ? i 
0th. [To EMIL. ] Some of your function, mistress. 

Leave procreants alone, and shut the door; 

Cough, or cry—hem, if any body come: | 

Your 
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Your mystery, your mystery ;—nay, dispatch. 
[ Exit EMILII. 

Des. Upon my ate what doth your Speech 1 im- 

F oO: . 950 
I understand a fury in your words | 
But not the words. 

Oth. Why, what art thou 

Des. Vour wife, my lord; 

Your true and loyal wife. | 
Oth. Come, swear it, damn thyself; 
Lest, being like one of heaven, the devils themselves 
Should fear to seize thee: therefore be double-damn'd, 
Swear—thou art honest. 
Des. Heaven doth truly know it. 960 
0th. Heaven truly knows, that thou art fie ag 
x > LE 3. ao 
Des. To whom, my lord? With whom ? How am 
1 false ? 111 8 

0th. O Desdemona l- away! away away! 

Des. Alas, the heavy day Why do you weep? 
Am I the occasion of these tears, my lord? _ 
If, haply, you my father do suspece, 

An instrument of this your calling back, 
Lay not your blame on me; if you have lost him, 
Why, I have lost him too. | 

Cth. Had it pleas'd heaven 7 
To try me with affliction ; had he rain'd 
All kind of sores, and shames, on my bare head; 
Steep' d me in poverty to the very lips; | 


Given to captivity me and * utmost hopes; 
5 I hon 
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I should have found in some place of my soul 
A drop of patience: but (alas!) to make me 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn | 
To point his slow unmoving eee 3 

0! O! a; 

Yet could I bear that too; well, very wait 380 

But there, where I have garner'd up my heart; 

Where either I must live, or bear no life; ' -- 

The fountain from the which my current runs, 

Or else dries up; to be discarded thence !. 

Or keep it as a cistern, for foul toads 

To. knot and gender in !—turn thy complexion there ! 

Patience, thou young and rose- lipp'd cherubim ; 

Ay, there, look grim as hell! | 
Des. I hope, my noble lord esteems me nere 
Oth. O, ay; as summer flies are in the shambles, 

That quicken even with blowing. O thou weed, 391 

Who art so lovely fair, and smell'st so sweet, 

That the sense aches at thee— Would, . hadst 

ne*er been born | 
Des. . Alas! what ignorant sin have I e ? 
0th, Was this fair paper, this most goodly book, 

Made to write whore upon? What committed! 

Committed O thou public commoner ! 

I should make very forges of my cheeks, 

That would to cinders burn up modesty, | 

Did I but speak thy deed. What committed | 400 

Heaven stops the nose at it, and the moon winks: : 

The bawdy wind, that kisses all it meets, 

Is hush*d withia the hollow mine of earth, 

K And 
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And keep the gate of hell; Yeu! you! ay, you! 
We have done our course j there's _— for your 


And will not hear it ; What committed !-—Impudent 
Strumpet ! | 
Des. By heaven, you do me wrong. 
O:h. Are not you a strumpet ? 
Des. No, as I am a christian: 
H to preserve this vessel for my lord, 
From any other foul unlawful touch, 
Be—not to be a strumpet, I am none. 4410 
Othk. What, not a whore? f 
Des. No, as I shall be saved. 
Oth. Is it possible? 
Des. O, heaven forgive us! 
Oth. I cry you mercy, then; 
T took you for that cunning whore of Venice, 
That married * Othello. —Vou, mittrets, 


Tuer ZEMILIA. 
That have the office opposite to Saint Peter, 


pains ; 490 
1 pray e turn the key, and keep our e 
| [ Ext 
Emil. Alas! what does this ar Egg conceive ! 
How do you, madam? how do you, my I lady! 
Des. Faith, half asleep. | 
Anil. Good madam, camel the matter with m 
lord ? 115 
Des. With who? Fe QC 
Anil. With my lord, madam ? 5 


— 
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Des. Who is thy lord ? 
mil. He that is your's, sweet lady. | 
Des. I have none: Do not talk to me, Emilia; 
I cannot weep; nor answer have I none, 434 
But what should go by water. Pr*ythee, to-night 
Lay on my bed my wedding sheets remember; 
And call thy husband hither. | 
Amil. Here is a change indeed! [Exzt. 
Des. Tis meet I should be us'd so, very meet. 
How have I been behav'd, that he might stick _ 
The small'st. opinion on my great'st abuse. 


Enter IAco, with MILIA. 
lago. What is your pleasure, madam? How is it 


with you ? 
Des. I cannot tell. Those, that do teach nw 


Do it with — means, ou easy tasks: 
He might have chid me so; for, in . faith, 
I am a child to chiding. 5 
lago. What is the matter, lady ? > 
Anil. Alas, Iago, my lord hath so bewher'd her, 
Thrown such despight and heavy terms upon 1 
As true hearts cannot bear. | 
Des. Am I that name, Tago? 
lago. What name, fair lady? | 
Des. Such as, she says, my lord did say I was, 450 
mil, He call'd her, whore; a beggar, in his drink, 
Could not have laid such terms upon his callet. 
Les. Why did he so? 
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Des. I do not know; I am sure, I am none such. 
lago. Do not weep, do not weep; Alas, the day! 
Amil. Hath she forsook so many noble matches, 
Her father, and her country, and her friends, 
To be call'd—whore? would it not make one Wen 
Des. It is my wretched fortune. 
lago. Beshrew him for it! 460 
How comes this trick upon him? 1 7 
Des. Nay, heaven doth know. 
Emil. I will be hang'd, if some eternal villain, 
Some busy and insinuating rogue, 115 
Some cogging cozening slave, to get some office, 
Has not devis'd this slander ; I'll be hang'd else. 
lago. Fie, there is no such man; it is impossible. 
Des. If any such there be, heaven pardon him! 
Ami. A halter pardon him ! and hell gnaw his 
bones! | 
Why should he call her, _ ? who keeps her 
company ? | | 470 
What place? what time? what form? what neh 
hood ? | a 
The Moor's abus'd by some most villanous 1 
Some base notorious knave, some scurvy fellow :— 
O, heaven, that such companions thoud'st unfold ; 
And put in every honest hand a whip, 
To lash the rascal naked through the world, 
Even from the east to the west | OY 
lago. Speak within door. 
Amil. O, fie upon him! some engl Squire he was, 
That turn'd your wit the seamy side without, 480 


Ang 
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And made you to suspect me with the Moor. 
lego. You are a fool; go to. 
Des. O good Iago, 
What $hall I do to win my lord again? 
Good friend, go to him; for, by this light of heaven, | 
know not how I lost him. Here I kneel ;— 
If e'er my will did trespass *gainst his love, 
Either in discourse, or thought, or actual deed; 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense, 
Delighted them in any other form: 
Or that I do not yet, and ever did, . 
And ever will,—though he do shake me off 
To beggarly divorcement,—love him dearly, 


11g 


| Comfort forswear me! Unkindness may do much; 


And his unkindness may defeat my life, | 
But never taint my love. I cannot say, whore: 
It does abhor me, now I speak the word; 
To do the act that might the addition earn, 
Not the world's mass of vanity could make me. : 
lago. I pray you, be content; tis but his humour; 


The business of the state does him offence, 501 
And he does chide with you. 25 
Des. If *twere no other | 
lago. It is but so, I warrant you. [ Trumpets, 


Hark, how these instruments Summon to supper! 

And the great messengers of Venice stay: | 

Go 1 in, and weep not; all things shall be well. 
n DES DEMONA, and ZEMILIA. 
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Enter 
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Enter RODERIGOs 


How now, 1 ? 


428, 


Rod. I do not find, that thou deal'st justly with me. 


lago. What in the contrary ? 


510 


Rod. Every day thou doff'st me with some device, 
Tago; and rather (as it seems to me now) keep'st from 
me all conveniency, than suppliest me with the least 
advantage of hope. I will, indeed, nolonger endure 
it: Nor am I yet persuaded, to put up in peace what 


already I have foolishly suffered. 
lago. Will you hear me, Roderigo ? 


Rod. Faith, I have heard too much ; for your 
words and ee are no kin eder, 


lago. Vou charge me most unjustly. 


520 


Rod. With nought but truth. I have wasted myself 
out of my means. The jewels you have had from 
me, to deliver to Desdemona, would half have cor: 
rupted a votarist: You have told me she hath re. 
ceived them, and return'd me expectations and com- 


torts of sudden respect * acquaintance; z- but 1 find 


none. 
lago. Well; goto; very well. 


Rod. Very well! go to! I cannot go to, man ; nor 
*tis not very well: By this hand, I say, it is very 
scurvy; and begin to find Moe fobb'd in it. 531 


Iago. Very well. 
Rod. I tell you, *tis not very WY 


I will make 
myself known to Desdemona; if she will return me 
my * 1 will give over my suit, and repent my 


unlawiul 


i, 
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unlawful solicitation ; if not, assure . I will 
seek satisfaction of you. 

lago. Vou have said now. 

Rod. Ay, and I have said nothing, _ what 1 
protest intendment of doing. | 540 

lago. Why, now, I see there's ak | in thee ; 
and even from this instant, do build on thee a better 


opinion than ever before, Give me thy hand, Ro- 


derigo: Thou hast taken against me a most just 
exception; but yet, I protest, I have dealt most di- 
rectly in thy affair. 

Rod. It hath not appear'd, 3 547 

lago. I grant, indeed, it hath not appear'd; and 
your suspicion is not without wit and judgment. But, 
Roderigo, if thou hast that within thee indeed, which 
I have greater reason to believe now than ever,— 
I mean, purpose, courage, and valour,—this night 
Shew it: If thou the next night following enjoyest not 
Desdemona, take me from this world with treachery, 
and devise engines for my life. 0 8 

Rod. Well, what is it? is it within reason, and 
compass? 

lago. Sir, there is especial commission come from 
Venice, to depute Cassio in Othello's place, 559 

Rod. Is that true? why, then Othello and Desde- 
mona return again to Venice. 

lago. O, no; he goes into Mauritania; and taketh 
away with him the fair Desdemona, unless his abode 
be linger'd here by some accident; wherein none can 
be so determinate, as the removing of Cassio. 


Rod. 
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Rod. How do you mean — removing of him? 

lago. Why, by making him uncapable of Othello's 
place; knocking out his brains. | 

Rod. And that you would have me to do? 369 

lago. Ay; if you dare to do yourself a profit, and 
a right. He sups to-night with a harlot, and thither 
will I go to him :—he knows not yet of his honour. 
able fortune : if you will watch his going thence, 
{which I will fashion to fall out between twelve and 
one) you may take him at your pleasure; I will be 
near to second your attempt, and he shall fall between 
us. Come, stand not amaz'd at it, but go along with 
me; I will shew you such a necessity in his death, 
that you shall think yourself bound to put it on him. 
It is now high supper-time, and the Ent grows to 


waste: about it. 581 
Rod. I will hear further reason for this. 
lago. And you shall be satisfied. I Exeuni. 
| 


SCENE 7IL, 


A Room in the Castle. Enter OTAHELLo, Lopovico, 
DESDEMONAy ZEMILIA, and Attendants, 


Lod. J do beseech you, eir, trouble n no 
| further; 
Oth. O, pardon me; "twill a me good to walk, 
fod. Madam, good _— I Monch thank your 
ladyship. 
Des, 


Ii 
I 
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Des. Vour honour is most welcome. 
Oth. Will you walk, sir i—0, Desdemona !— - 
Des. Nv ond e ind f7 : 589 
Oth. Get you to bed on the instant; ; I will be re- 
turn'd forthwith: dismiss your attendant there; look, 
it be don... 1 Exit. 
Des. I will, my lord. 
nil. How-goes it now ? he 1 8 gentler than he 
did, | 

Des. He says, he will return inqottinent ; 

He hath commanded me to go to bed, 
And bade me to dismiss you. 

Amil. Dismiss me! 

Des. It was his bidding; a ak Emilia, 
Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu: 600 
We must not now displease him. 

Emil. I would, you had never seen him! 

Des. So would not I ; my love doth 80 W 
| him, | 
That even his stubbornness, his ee and frowns— 
Pr'ythee, unpin me—have grace and favour in them. 

Ami. I have laid those sheets you bade me on 

the bed. 

Des. All's one: Good father how 7 nes are our 

minds !— | 
If I do die before thee, pr'ythee, '$hroud me. 
In one of those same sheets. 

Amil. Come, come, you talk, 610 

Des. My mother had a maid, calbd Barbara; 
She was in love; and he, she lov'd, prov'd mad, 
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And did forsake her: she had a song of willow, 
An old thing 'twas; but it express'd her fortune, 
And she dy'd singing it: That song, to-night, 
Will not go from my mind; I have much to do, 
But to go hang my head all o' one side, 
And sing it like poor Barbara. Pr'ythee, dispatch. 

Emil. Shall I go fetch your night-gown ? 

Des. No, unpin me here.— | 620 
This Lodovico is a proper man. 

Emil. A very handsome man. 

Des. He Speaks well. 

ml, J know a lady in Venice, would have walk'd 
barefoot to Palestine, for a touch of his nether lip. 


Des. The poor soul gat singing by a sycamere tree, 
Sing all a green willow ; I.d8inging. 
Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee, 
Sing willow, willow, willow 7 
The fresh streams ran by her, and murmur'd her moans; 


Sing willow, Gc. | 634 
Her galt tears fell from aur, and soften 4 the tones; 
Lay by these: | 


Sing willow, Sc. 
Willow, willow, Sc. 
Pr'ythee, hye thee ; he'll come anon,— 


Sing all a green willow must be my garland, 


Let no body blame him, his corn I approve— 
Nay, that's not next.— Hark who is it that knocks? 
f | Emil. 
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Amil. It is the wind. Ry” 
Des. I call'd my love, False love; but Shs Said he 
then ? 


Sing willow, Sc. | | 
If I court more women, you & couch with more men. 
So, get thee gone; good night. Mine eyes do itch z 
Doth that bode weeping ? | | 
Aml, "Tis neither here nor there. 


Des. I have heard it said $0.—O, these meſs 7 5 


men !— 
Dost thou in conscience think—tell me, ZEmilia,— 
That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind? 650 
Amt. There be some such, no question. 
Des. Would'st thou do such a deed for all the 
world? | 
Amil. Why, would not you? 
Des. No, by this heavenly light. , 
Amil. Nor I neither, by this heavenly light. 
I might do't as well i' the dark. 
Des. Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the 
world? | 
Emil. The world is a huge thing: "Tis a 3 
price 
For a small vice. 
Des. In troth, I think thou wouldst not. 660 
Amil, In troth I think I should; and undo't 
when I had done. Marry, I would not do such a 
thing for a joint-ring; nor for measures of lawn; 
nor for gowns, petticoats, nor caps, nor any petty 
exhibition; 
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exhibition; but, for all the whole world—Why, 
who would not make her husband a cuckold, to 
make him a monarch? I peer venture purgatory 
for't. 

Des. Beshrew me, if I would do such a wrong 
For the whole world. 8 | Fenn ve: 

Emil. Why, the wrong is but a wrong i' the 
world; and, having the world for your labour, ' tis a 
wrong in your own world, and you N OY 


make it right. 
Des. I do not think there is any such woman. 
Emil. Ves, a dozen; and as many to the vantage, 2 


Would store the world they play'd for. 


But, I do think, it is their husbands' faults, ] 
If wives do fall: Say, that they slack their duties, 

And pour our treasures into foreign laps ; 6% WM \ 
Or else break out in peevish jealousies, 0 
Throwing restraint upon us; or, say, they strike us I 
Or scant our former having in despight; _ K 
Why, we have galls; and, Berg we have some 

grace, 


Vet have we some revenge. Let husbands know, 
Their wives have sense like them; they see and smell 
And have their palates both for sweet and sour, 

As husbands have. What is it that they do, 
When they change us for others? Is it ne 

I think, it is; And doth affection breed it? 690 
I think it doth ; Is't frailty that thus errs 7 
It is so too: And have not we affections? 


Desires for sport? and frailty, as men have? 
F | Then, 


the 
is 2 


699 


Then, 


fav. __ ovine: _ 121 
Then, let them use us well: else, let them know, 
The ills we do, their ills instruct us to. 


Des. Good night, good night 1 Heaven me such 
usage send, 


Not to pick bad from bad but, by bad, 1 697 
6 Fa | [Excunt. 
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"ACT V. "SCENE 1. 


8 rn | Enter Jaco, and RODBEICO. 


lago. 


Hens, nw. behind this bulk; n, win he 
come: 
Wear thy good rapier e and * it TERS J 
Quick, quick; fear nothing; I'll be at thy elbow: 
It makes us, or it mars us; think e 
And fix most firm thy ee TE 
Rod. Be near at hand; I may miscarry in't. 
lago. Here, at thy hand; be bold, and take thy 
sword. EET | 
Red. I have no great devotion to the deed ; 
And yet he hath given me satisfying reasons: 
'Tis but a man gone :—forth, my sword; he dies. 10 
| [ Stands. apart, 
lago. I have rubb'd. this young quat almost to the 
Sense, 
And he grows angry. Now, whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, | 
| L Every 
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Every way makes my gain: Live Roderign, 
He calls me to a restitution large 
Of gold, and jewels, that I bobb'a f from bir, 

As gifts to Desdemona; 

It must not be: if Cassio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly; and, besides, the Moor 20 


May unfold me to him; there stand I in much peril, 


No, he must die n 80, I n coming. 
\ Enter Cag10. | 


Rod. I ho his gait, tis he -—_ Villain, & Yom dy $t, 
Ile runs at Cas s10, and wounds him, 
. «cf Ces That thrust had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat 1s better than thou thanks *. 
I will make proof of thi nec 
: ['[Fight. CassxO wounds Sad 1 dannen 
Cassie behind in the Leg, 1 exit. 
Rod. O, I am slain! e 
Cas. I am maim'd brenner, ho! wurde 
: murder! | 


Enter OTHELLO, above. = 


Oth. Medis of Cassio A keeps his word. 

Nad. O, villain that I am! | 30 

0. Hark ! 'tis even 80 

Cas. O, help, ho! light! Wee 0 

Oth. Tis he ;—O brave Iago, honest, lt just, 
That hath such noble sense of thy friend's wrong! 


Thou teachest me Minion, your dear lies dead, 


And 


1 


. 
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And your fate hies apace:Strumpet, I come: 
Forth of my n those nme f n ea are 


| _blotteds 
Ty 1 lust wine, hall | wich a blood be 
spotted. ws Su won HELLO. 


Enter Lopovico, and GRATIAN®, at a Digtance, 
Cas. What, ho! no watch? fk bee murder | 


murder ! -! ©1617 21 95 
Gra. eee the wh is e 
Cas. O, help! 41 


Rod. O wretched villaint © $i 
Lod. Two or three — is a 1 vial 
These may be counterfeits ; let's think't unsafe a 
To come in to the cry, without more help. 
Nod. No body come? then shall I er to death. 
Enter LaGo,, wich a High. | 3 
| Lod. At! l 
Gra. Henes « one comes in nis re with rhe and 
weapons. 
_ Who's there ? whoze noise is i this that cries 
* out murder? ©) | "T PLC 
Lad. We do not know. HEGHIE - + 
lago. Did not you hear a cry ? N 
Cas. Here, here! for heaven's sake, help n me. 
lago. What's the matter? 
Cra. This is Othello's ancent, a as I take it. 


4 © + AP - „ ___ * 3 2 . 
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Lad. The same, indeed; a very valiant fellow. 
Lago. What are you here, that cry so grievously? 
Cas. Iago! O, Iam eee h 11 t 
Give me some help. z ie tor! 
lago. O me, — what villains "Wis as 
this? 5 
Cas. I think, that one of them 1 kereabout,” 
And cannot make away. HEN 0/1 7997 2 ev! "2+ 
lago. O treacherous villains !— Eg 
2 are you there ? come in, and give some ""Y 
> [To 1 7 80 _ hs 
Kd. O, help me here! rk 
Cas. That's one of them, 5 
abe O murderous slave! O villaint. wy” 
f (lac ad hin. 
Nod. 0 nen 14g 5 0 lation dog!—O1 O, O 
Jago. Kill men 'i 10 dark n be * bloody 
thieves ?— ' 
| How silent is this town Ho border murder !— 
What may you be? are you of good, or evil? 71 
Lod. As you shall prove us, * 1 2 
Iago. Signior Lodovico? _ SCA RE | [ 
Lod. He, sir. | 
lago. I cry you _— Here's Cai bort by 
villains, 
Gra, Cassio ! 
lago. How is it, brother? 
Cas. My leg is cut in twq.' / 
lago. Marry, heaven forbid j— | . 
Light, gentlemen ;—1'll bind it with my birt. ＋ 


f 
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Eater Branca: 


Bian. Whatis the matter, ho? who is't chat cry" N 
lago. Who is 't that crydꝰ 
Bias. O my dear Cassio l my sweet ce 
0 Cassio! Cassio! Cassio! 
lago. O notable nn ! dae, may * 
suspect 
Who they should be, that have thus n you * 
Cas. No. | 
Gra. I am sorry, to find yu thus ; I have Fn to 
seek you. 
lago. Lend me a garter: So—O, for a chair 
To bear him easily hence! (+ 
Bien, Alas, he faints :—O Cassio! Cassio! ce: | 
dy lago. Gentlemen all, I do suspect this trash - 
To be a party in this injury. 
We Patience a while, good Cassio.—Come, come; 
7¹ Lend me a light. Know we this face, or not” 7? 
Alas! my friend, and my dear countryman,  _ 
Roderigo ? no: Ves, sure;—O ig when Roe, 
Gra, What, of Venice? © © | 
lago. Even he, sir; on mm Know him? bd uo 
Gra. Know him ? ay. | . 
lago. Signior Gratlano? I cry you reels add; 
These bloody accidents must excuse my ms bf | 
That so neglected you. 4 
Gra. I am glad to see your. bs 
lago. How do you, Cassio?—O, a chats a chair? | 
L1iiz | Gra, 


1 
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Gra. Roderigo 1 
lago. He, he, tis he !-O, that's well said; z the 
Chair ;— [A Clair brought in. 
Some good man bear him carefully from hence; 108 
T'll fetch * general's . you, mistress, 
{To BIANCa, 
Save you your labour, —He that lies slain here, Cassio, 
Was my dear friend; What malice was between you? 
Cas. None in the world; nor do I know the man. 
lago. [To BIAN.] What, look you pale ?—O, bear 
him out o' the air. — {Cass10 zs borne off. 
Stay you, good gentlemen.—Look you pale, mistress ? 
Do you perceive the gastness of her eye ?— 
Nay, if you stare, we shall hear more anon: 
Behold her well; I pray you, look upon her; 
Do you see, BOW". ? nay, guiltiness * speak, 
Though tongues were out of use. 


Enter 92 7 wal 


Emil. Las, what's the matter? what's the matter, 
husband? 120 
lago. Cassio hath here been set on in the dark, 
By Roderigo, and fellows that are 'scap'd; 
He's almost slain, and Roderigo dead. 
Emil. Alas, good gentleman! alas, good Cassio! 
Lago. This is the fruit of whoring. — Pr'ythee, 
| Emilia, 
Go know of Cassio where he supp'd to- night: — 


What, do you shake at that? 
f Ez | Ban. 
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Bian. He supp'd at my house ; ; but I therefore 
shake not. 


Jago. O, did he so? I charge you go with me. 
Ami. Fie, fie upon thee, Strumpet ! 130 


Bian. I am no strumpet; but of life as honest, 
As you that thus abuse me. 


Amil. As II foh! fie upon thee! 


lago. Kind gentlemen, let's go see poor Cassio 
dress'd :— 


Come, mistress, you must tell us another tale, — 
ZAmilia, run you to the citadel, 

And tell my lord and lady what hath happ'd.— 

Will you go on, I pray ?—This is the night, { As:de. 
That either makes me, or fordoes me quite. 


[ Exeunt, 


— 


— 


SCENE II. 


A Bed- Chamber DR SDEMON in Bed, asleep. A Light 
burning. Enter OTHELLO. 


Oth, It is the cause, it 1s the cause, my soul— 140 

Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars 
It is the cause. Vet I'll not shed her blood; 

Nor scar that whiter skin of her's than snow, 

And smooth as monumental alabaster. 

[ Takes off his Sword, 

Yet she must die, else she'll betray more men. 

Put out the light, and then Put out the light! 

If I quench thee, thou flaming mimster, 


lil i G 
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I can again thy former light restore, 5 
Should I repent me: but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning'st pattern of excellent nature, 15s 
I know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can thy light relumine. When I have pluck'd 
thy rose, „ 
I cannot give it vital growth again, . 
It needs must wither :—PF11 smell it on the tree. 
O balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice herself to break her sword Once more. 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after: Once more, and this the last: 
So sweet was ne'er so fatal. I must weep, 
But they are cruel tears : This sorrow's heavenly ; 
It strikes, where it doth love. —She wakes — 161 
Des. Who's there? Othello? 
Oth. Ay, Desdemona. 
Des. Will you come to bed, my lord ? 
0th. Have you pray'd to-night, /Desdemona ? 
Des. Ay, my lord, _ | 
Ot. If you bethink yourself of any crime, 
Unreconcil'd as yet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it straight. | 169, 
Des. Alas, my lord! what may you mean by that? 
Oth. Well, do it, and be brief; 1 will walk wh 
I would not kill thy unprepared spirit; 
No—Heaven forefend !—I Wand not kill thy soul. 
Des. Talk you of SOT. | 
Oth. Ay, I do. ws 
Des, Then, heaven 


\ 


at ? 


ave 


Have mercy on me 
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Oti. Amen, with, all my heart! 
Des. If you say so, I _ you will not kill me. | 
Oth. ; Hum 180 
Des. And yet I fear you; for you are fatal then, | 

When your eyes roll so: Why, I should fear, I know 

not, | 

Since guiltiness I know not ; but * 1 feel, I 8 
0th, Think on thy sins. 

Des. They are loves I bear to you. 
0th, Ay, and for that thou dy'st. 
Des. That death's unnatural, that kills for AN 

Alas! why gnaw you so your nether lip? 

Some bloody passion Shakes your very frame: 

These are portents; but yet, I hope, I A 190 

They do not point on me. 
0th. Peace, and be still! | 
Des. I will so: What's the matter? 

Otl. That handkerchief, which I so lov'd, and 
gave thee, 

Thou gav'st to Cassio. 

Des. No, by my life and Sl 

Send for the man, and ask him. 
. 0th. Sweet soul, take heed, 

Take heed of perjury ; thon art on thy death- bed. 
Des. Ay, but not yet to die. 200 
Ot. Ves, presently: | 

Therefore confess thee freely of thy sin; 

For to deny each article with oath, 


Cannot remove, nor choak, the strong conception 
8 That 


Þ 
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That I do groan withal. Thou art to die. 
Des. O, heaven have mercy on me! 
Ot. I say, amen. | 
Des. And have you mercy too I never did 

Offend you in my life; never lov'd Cassio, 

But with such general warranty of heaven 210 

As J might love: I never gave him token. 

Ori. By heaven, I sa my handkerchief in his hand. 
O perjur'd woman! thou dost stone my heart, 
And mak'st me call, what I intend to do 
A murder, which I thought a men 
I saw- the handkerchief. Fo; 

Des. He found it then; 

I never gave it him :—Send for him kither; 

And let him confess a truth. | 
Oth. He hath confess'd. WE 
Des. What, my lord? | 
Oth. That he hath—us'd thee. 

Des. How ? unlawfully? ? 

Oth. Ay. | 

Des. He will not say so. 
Oth. No, his mouth is stopp'd; 


AF 


Honest Iago hath ta'en order for't. 


Des. O, my fear interprets then What, is he dead? 
0th. Had all his hairs r lives, my great revenge 
Had stomach for them all. e 
Des. Alas! he is betray'd, and I undone. 
0th. Out, strumpet ! S St thou for him to my 
face ? 


Des. O, banish me, my jord, but kill me not. 
14 | | oth 


SO = & 2 — — ea ..y» 


20 
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0th. Down, strumpet 

Des. Kill me to-morrow, let me oe to-night. 
0th, Nay, if you strive 

Des. But half an hour, 


Oth. Being done, 

There is no pause. 
Des. But while I say one prayer. 240 
Ot. It is too late. [ He smothers her. 


" 1A auzin. 


wy lord, my lord! what ho! my lord, my lord! 
0th, What noise is this? Not dead ? not yet quite 
dead ? 
I, that am cruel, am yet merciful ; 
I would not have thee linger in uy pain,— 
So, SO» | 
Anil. What ho! my Jard, my lord 5 
0th. Who's there ? 
mil. O, good my lord, T was op} a word 
with you. e 
0th, Ves; — tis Emilia: 2 nad by. —She's dead. 
*Tis like, she comes to speak of Cassio's death; 
The noise was high, Ha! no more moving? 


Still as the grave.— Shall she come in? Were't good? 


I think, she stirs again: No. What's the best? 
If she come in, $he'll sure speak to my wife 
My wife! my wife ! what wife? I have no wife! 
O insupportable 1 O heavy hour! 

Methinks, it should be now a huge eclipse 


Of sun and moon; and that the affrighted globe 


Should 
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Should yawn at alteration. | 260 
Amil. 1 do beseech you I may peak with | 200 
O, good my lord! 
Ot. I had forgot thee: O, come in, Zmillia : . 
Soft- by and by: — Let me the curtains draw.— 
Where art thou? What's the matter with thee now! 
| [ Unlocks the Door, 


Enter ZEMILIA. 


nil. o, my good lord, yonder's 8 foul murder 
done. 
Oth, What ? now. 
Emil. But now, my lord. 
Oth. It is the very error of the moon; | 
She comes more near the earth than she was wont, 


And makes men mad. * 71 
Emil. Cassio, my lord, hath WEE: a young Ve. 
netian, 
Call'd—Roderigo. F vi 


Ot. Roderigo kill'd ! 

And Cassio kill'd 1 
mil. No, Cassio is not kill d. | 
Oth. Not Cassio kill'd | Then murder's out of tune, 

And sweet revenge grows harsh. 

Des. O, falsely, falsely murder'd ! 
Emil. Alas! what cry is that ? Sor all 
Oth. That! what? | 
nil. Out, and alas! that was my eye s voice: 
Help! help, ho! help !—Q lady, speak again ! 
Sweet Desdemona! O, sweet mistress, speak! 


Des, 


der 


tune, 


280 


ce: 


Des. 
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Des. A guiltless death 1 die. e 
Emil. O, who hath done 
This deed ? 
Des. No body; I — farewel : 85 
Commend me to my kind lord; O, farewell! [ Dies. 
0th. Why, how should she be murder'd? 296 
Emil. Alas, who knows? 
6th. You heard her say herself, it was not I. 
mil. She said so; I must needs report the truth. 
0th. She's, like a liar, gone to n hell; 
'Twas I that kill'd her. | | 
mil, O, the more angel 4 
And you the blacker devil! 

Oth. She turn'd to folly, and she was a whore. 
mil. Thou dost bely her, and thou art a devil. 
0th. She was false as water. ds 
Anil. Thou art rash as fire, to saß 

That she was false; O, she was heavenly true! 
0th, Cassio did tup her; ask thy husband else: 

O, I were damn'd benedth all depth in hell, 

But that I did proceed upon just grounds 

To this extremity ; Thy husband knew it all, 

Ami, My husband? N 
0th. Thy husband. 

Anil. That she was false to wedlockx ?; ©  gog 
0th, Ay, with Cassio. Nay, had she been true, 
If heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 
I'd not have sold her for it. 
Emil. My husband? | 
> M | Oth. 


— 
— — 
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Oth. Ay, 'twas he that told me first: 
An honest man he is, and hates the dime 
That sticks on filthy deeds. 

mil. My husband? 3 

Ot. What needs this iteration, woman > 


. Loy, thy husband. „ 920 


* O A villany hath made mocks with 
| love! 


My ee say, chat she was "a Y 


Oth. He, woman 
I say, thy husband ; Do'st os NEE * word? 
My friend, thy busband, honest, honest Iago. 
nul. If he say so, may his pernicious soul 
Rot half a grain, a day! he lies to the heart; 
She was too fond of her most * * 


Ot. Ha 


Amil. Do thy worst: 330 
This deed. of thine is no more worthy heaven, 
Than thou wast worthy her. 
Oth. Peace, you were best. 
Emil. Thou hast not half that power to do me 
bam. | 
As I have to be hurt, 0 gull! 0 dole! 
As ignorant as dirt! thou hast done a deed— 


I care not for thy sword; I'll make thee known, 


Though I lost twenty lives :—Help, help, ho! help 
The Moor hath kill'd my mistress; Murder | murder! 
Enter MonTaNo, GRATIA No, Iaco, and others, 


Moi What is the matter ?—-How now, general ? 
| ; nil, 
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Enil. O, are you cones Tago ? an have done 
well, | 341 


That men must lay their murders on your neck. 

Gra. What is the matter? 

nil. Disprove this'villain, if thou be'st a man: 
He says, thou told'st him that his wife was false; 
I know, thou did'st not, thou'rt not such a villain; - 


| Speak, for my heart is full. 


lago. I told him what I thought: and told no more 
Than what he found himself was apt and true. 


Emil. But did you ever en _ she was s false? 


lago. I did. 331 
Anil. You told a lie: an odious, damned lie 
Upon my soul, a lie; a wicked lie; ; 
She false with Cassio -- Did you say, with Cassio? 
lago. With Cassio, mistress; Go to, charm your 
tongue. 
Anil. I will not warm wy tongue; I am x bound to | 
speak; | | | 
My mistress here lies urn in Hob "ey 
All. O heavens forefend ! 
Amil. And your reports have set the me on. 
0th. Nay, stare not, masters; it is true, indeed. 
Cra. Tis a strange truth, 36¹ 
Mont. O monstrous act! | 
Emil. Villany, villany, villany!1— 
I think upon't—I think I smell't; — O villany! 
I thought so then; —I'II kill myself for e — 
0 villany, villany ! | 4 
Mi lago: 
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lago. What, are you mad? I charge you, get you 
home. 
Amil. Good gentlemen, let me have leave to 
speak; 
Tis proper 1 obey him, but not x now — | 
Perchance, Iago, I will ne'er go home. 370 
Oth. O! Ol Ol T[OTHELLO N his Wife, 
mil. Nay, lay thee down, and roar; 
For thou hast kill'd the sweetest innocent | 
That e er did lift up eye. _ | 
Oth, O, she was foul / lung 
Iscarce did know you, e There lies your niece, 
Whose breath, indeed, these hands have newly 
stopp'd: 
I know, this act chews W and grim. 
Gra. Poor Desdemona! I am ghd uy father's 
dead; | 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 380 
Shore his old thread in twain; did he live now, 
This sight would make him Po a desperate turn; 
Vea, curse his better angel from his side, 
And fall to reprobation. 
Ot. Tis pitiful: but yet Iago knows, 
That she with Cassio hath the act of shame 
A thousand times committed; Cassio confess'd it; 
And she did gratify his amorous works 
With that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I first gave her; I saw it in his hand; 390 
It was an handkerchief, an antique token 


M father gave my mother. 
Am, 


ers 


t; 
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mil. O heaven! O heavenly powers! 
lago. Come, hold your peace. . 1 
Amil, Twill out, *twill out ;—I hold my peace, 
sir? no, 
No, I will speak as liberal as the e 
Let heaven, and men, and devils, let tho all, 
All, all, cry shame against me, yet I'll speak. 
lago. Be wise, and get you home. 
Anil. J will not; Fe —_ to stab hes Wi fe : 
Cra. Fie! e 6 401 
Your sword upon a woman? 
Anil. O thou dull Moor! that handkerchief, thou 
speak'st of, 
1 found by fortune, and did give-my benen! y: 3 
For often, with a solemn earnestness 
(More than, indeed, belong'd to such a rifle), 
He begg'd of me to steal it. | 
lago. Villanous whore! 
ml. She give it Cassio! no, alas! I found it, 
And IU did give it my husbanßc. 40 
lago. Filth, thou liest. | 
Amil, By heaven, I do not; I do not, Ps Fg 2, 
O murd'rous coxcomb ! what should suci a fool 8 
Do with so good a wife? 
[IA o stabs his Wis, then runs outs. 
0ik. Are there no stones in heaven, 
But what serve for the thunder? Precious villain ! 
Cra. The woman falls; sure, he has * d _ 
wife, 
fmt. Ay, ay; O, lay me by my mistress side! 
Mii 3* Era. 
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Gra. He's genez but his wife's kill'd. 
Mont. Tis a notorious villain. Take you this 
enen, 420 
Which I have here recover from the Moor : 
Come guard the door without; let him not pass, 
But kill him rather: I'll after that same villain, 
For 'tis a damned slave. [ Exeunt MoN. and * 
Oth. J am not valiant neither, | 
But every puny whipster gets my sword: 
But why should honour out-live honesty? 
Let it go all. 
Emil. What did thy song bode, lady? 
Hark, can'st thou hear me? I will play the swan, 


And die in musickx. Willow, willow, willow !— 131 


Moor, she was chaste ; she lov'd thee, cruel Moor: 


So come my soul to bliss, as I speak true; 


So speaking as I think, I die—I die. [Dies. 
0th. I have another weapon in this chamber, 
It is a sword of Spain, the ice-brook's temper ;— 
Q, here it is :—Uncle, I must come forth. 
Gra. [Within.] If thou attempt it, it will cost thee 
dear; 
Thou hast no weapon, ** perforce must suffer. 
Oth. Look in upon me then, and speak with me, 
Or, naked as L am, I will assault thee. | 441 


Re-enter GraTiaNo, 


Gra. What i is the matter? 
Oth. Behold! I have a weapon: 
A better never did itself sustain 
2 
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Upon a soldier's thigh: I have seen the day, 

That, with this little arm, and this good sword, 

I bave made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your'stop :—But, O vain Donal 
Who can control his fate? tis not 80:now;,— | 
Be not afraid, though you do see mie weapon d; 459 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
The very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 

Do you go back dismay*d? 'tis a lost fear ; 

Man but a rush against Othello's breast, 

And he retires ;—W here should Othello go? 
Now, how dost thou look now? O ill-starr'd wench! 
Pale as thy smock! when we shall meet at compt, 


This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 


And fiends will snatch at it. Cold, ee, * girl? 
Even like thy chastity.— f 460 
O cursed, cursed slave [—Whip me, ye. devils, . 
From the possession of this heavenly sight! | 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulpmut! 
Wash mg in Steep-down.gults of liquid fire * 

O Desdemona! Desdemona! dead ? | 

Dead? O1 O! O] [246 


Enter Loyovico, 8 brought i in; 3 MonTaxo, 
with IAGO Prisoner; and Officers. * 


Lod. Where is this rash and most unfortunate man? 

_ 0th. That's he, that was Othello; here I am. 
ſod, Where is that viper? bring the villain forth. 
Och. I look down towards his feet; but that's a 
fable: 15 EL 470 
* 
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If t that wen * a devil, I cannot kill thee. 
IoOrRELLO wounds 1000 
Led. Wrench kia sword Fart him. 
lago. I bleed, sir; but not kill'd. 
Oth. I am not sorry neither; I'd have thee live; 


For, in my sense, tis happiness to die. 


Lod. O thou Othello, that wast once so good, 
Fall'n in the practice of a cursed slave, 
What shall be said to thee ? 

Oth. Why, any thing: 


An honourable murderer, if you will; 480 


For nought I did in hate, but all in honour. 
Tod. This wretch hath part confess'd his villany ; 
Did you and: he consent in Cassio's death? 
Oth. Ay. th | 
(as. Dear . I neyer * you cause. 
Oth. I do believe it, and I ask your pardon. 
Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil, 
Why he hath thus ensnar'd my soul and body? 
lago. Demand me nothing: What you know, you 
know: 
From this time forth I never will speak word. 4590 
Lod. What? not to pray ? 
Era. Torments will ope your lips. 
Oth. Well, thou dost best. 
Lod. Sir, you shall understand what hath befall'n, 
Which, as I think, you know not: Here is a letter, 


Found in the pocket of the slain Roderigo ; 


And here, another: the one of them imports 
The death of Cassio to be undertook 
By Roderigo. 


o 


Oth, 


C. Soft you; a word or two, before you go. 
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0th. O villain! Da N 

Cas. Most naubenh and most nn, 

Lod. Now here's another discontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too; and this, it seems, 
Roderigo meant to have sent this . villain "I 


| But that, behke, Iago in the interim 


Came in and satisfied him. 
0th, O the pernicious caitiff— | 
How came yon, e, by that ne ener 
That was my wife's ! | 
Cas, I found it in my cinder; $599 510 
And he himself canfess'd, but even now, 
That there he dropp'd it, for a OY e 
Which wrought to his desire. 
0th. O fool! fool! fool! | Nas 
Cas. There is, besides, in Roderigo's 8 
How he upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 
That I was cast: And even but now he space, 
After long zeeming eee hurt ny 
lago set him on. 520 
Lod. You must forsake this room, Abd no 15 us; 
Vour power and your command is taken off, | 
And Cassio rules in Cyprus. For this slave 
If there be any cunning cruelty, ; 
That can torment him much, and hold him long, 
It shall be his: You shall close prisoner rest, 
Till that the nature of your fault be known 
To the Venetian state: — Come, bring him away. 


I have 
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I have done the state some service, and they know it, 
No more of that ;—I pray you in your letters, 531 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice: then must you speak 
Of one, that lov'd not wisely, but too well; 
Of one, not easily jealous, but, being wrought, . 
Perplex'd in the extreme; of one, whose hand, 
Like the base Judean, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his trade ; ; * _— en Wan 
. eyes, | E 4 
Albeit unused to the ne n ee 241 ied 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees | 
Their med'cinable gum :. Set you down this; 
And say, besides that in Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant and a turban'd Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and traduc'd the state, 
I took by the throat the e e Nx hes 1 
And smote bhim— thus | (Si N 
Lod. O bloody period! Pin | 
Gra. All, that is Pole, is l. ich 72: 1gg 
Dt. I kiss'd thee, ere I Eill'd thee ;-—No way but 
this, [ [Falling upon DE$DEM, 
Killing myself, to die upon a kiss. I Dies. 
. This did I n but be he had no Weas 


pon; 


For "al was great of ost a 
Lod. O Spartan dog, | | 
More fell than-anguish, hunger, or hes sea! 


Look on the tragic loading of this bed; [To Iac0: 
8 This 


u'd 
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| This is thy work : the object poisons sight; 


Let it be hid. —Gratiano, keep the house, 

And seize upon the fortunes of the Moor, 

For they succeed on you. To you, lord governor, 
Remains the censure of this hellish villain; 561 
The time, the place, the torture. — O enforce it ! 
Myself will straight aboard; and, to the state, 
This heavy act with heavy heart relate. [ Exeunt. 


THE END. 
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Line 1. NR R teu oP The quirtos read; heb; 
never tell, &c. | STEEVENS, 

4. But you'll not, &c.] The first quarto reads, 
*$4lood but you, &c. STEEVENS. 
9. Mt capp*d to him; —] Thus the quarto. The 
folio reads, Off-capp'd to him. STEEVENS. 
Of-capp'd is, I believe, the true reading. So, in 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

I have ever held my cap of to thy Gti" 
MALONE, 

-To 0 is to an, by taking off the cap. It is still an 
academick phrase. Mock MasoN. 
15. —certes, | i. e. certainly, obsolete. STEEVENS. 
19. One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, a fellow almost 
dann'd in a fair wife ;] This is one of the passages 
which must for the present be resigned to corruption 
A1j and 
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and obscurity. I have nothing that 1 can, with any 
approach to confidence, propose. . Jjonnsox, 

The great difficulty is, to understand in what sense 
any man can be said to be almost damn d in & fair wife; 
or Fair phyz, as Sir T. Hanmer proposes to read. I 
cannot find any ground for supposing that either the 
one or the other has been reputed to be a damnable 
sin in any religion. The poet has used the same mode 
of expression in The Merchant of Venice, act i. SC. i. 

O my Anthonio, I do know of those 

«« Who therefore only are reputed wise, 

% For saying nothing; who, I'm very sure, 

If they should speak, would e/most damn those ears, 

„Which, hearing them, * call their brothers 

fools.” 
And there the allusion is evident to the gospel Jude- 
ment against those, who call their brothers fools. I 
am therefore inclined to 1 that the true To 
here is, 
A fellow almost damn'd in a fair 45 g; 

and that Shakspere alludes to the judgment de- 
nounced in the gospel R 
Speak well, 

The character of Cassio is edviainly such, as would 
be very likely to draw upon him all the peril of this 
denunciation, literally understood. Well-bred, easy, 
sociable, good-natured; with abilities enough to make 
him agreeable and useful, but not sufficient to excite 
the envy of his equals, or to alarm the jealousy of his 
superiors. It may be observed too, that Shakspere 
has thought it proper to make Tago, in several other 


a A41. ' OTHELLO, 7 4 : 5 


passages, bear his testimony to the amiable qualities 
. of his rival. In act v. line 18. Hires 
If Cassio do remain, 

; He hath a dazly beauty in his A 

I That makes me ugly. 

e 1 wilt only add, that however hard or far-fetch'd this 

le allusion (whether Shakspere's, or only mine) may seem 

le to be, archbishop Sheldon had exactly the same con- 
crit, when he made that singular compliment, as the | 
writer calls it, [Biog. Britan. Art. TEMPLE]. to a 
nephew of Sir William Temple, that © he had the 
curse of the goepel, because al. men spoke well of. 


3 lime” ale TYRWHITT. 
rs Mr. Tyrwhitt s ingenious eber is supported 
by a passage in The Merry Wives of Windsor, where 
1 good life is used for a fair character © Defend your 
1 e or bid farewel to Your 8004 afe for ever.” 
g Ma Lo x ER. 
The ar 1 think, does not appear to have meant 
lago to be a Florentine, which has hitherto been in- 
e. ferred from the following passage in act iii. line 42. 
en where Ce speaking of Iago, * | or 
I never knew, . 
1d A Flocenting more kind and ow WS ey bomb 
his It is surely not uncommon for us to say, in praise of a 
SY, foreigner, that we never knew one of our owncountry-. 
ke men of a more friendly disposition. This, 1 ad 
ite is all that Cassio meant by his observation. 4 
his From the already-mentioned passage in act i iii, line bt 
re 292. it is certain (as Sir T. Hanmer has observed) 5 
er that lago was a Venetian: 
ES Ai ij I know 


= 
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1 know owr country dis position well; 
In Venice they do let Heaven see the pranks 
They dare not shew their husbands. | 


Again, act v. linegg: 


Alas! my friend, and * eren 


Noderigo, &c. 
Gra. What of Venice? 


lago. Even he, &c. 
That Cassio, however, was POS) is not aul. 


ciently implied in the words, a fellow almast damm d in 


a fair wife, since they may mean, according to lago's 
licentious manner of expressing himself, no more than 
a man very near being married. This seems to have 
been the case in respect to Cassio, act iv. line 140, 
Iago, speaking to him of Bianca, says—Why the cry goer 


that yon shatl marry ker, Cassio acknowledges that 


such a report has been raised, and adds, Thzs 7s the 
monkeys oum giving out : She is persuaded I will marry her 


- - her ou m love and self flattery, not out of my pro- 


lago then, having heard this report before, very 
tat circulates it in his e ax nee 
Roderigo. | 
If Shakspere, 5 designed Bianca for a cour- 
tezan of Cypras (where Cassio had not yet been, and hal 
therefore never seen her) Iago cannot be supposed to 
allude to the report concerning his marriage with her, 
and consequently this part * my a. IO must fall 


to the ground. 


Had Shakspere, e with Iago's a 
meant to make him say that Cassio was actually damn'd 


ro — — reren 1 — A * ” 


ow 


481. _ „„ 
in being married to a handsome woman, he would have 
made him say it outright, and not have interposed the 
palliative almost. Whereas what he says at present 
amounts to no more than that (however near his mar- 
riage) he is not yet completely damm d, because he is not 
absolutely married. The Succeeding parts of Iago's con- 
versation sufficiently evince, that the poet thought no 
mode of conception or eee too brutal for the 
character. SrEEVENS. 
A fellow almost lanes 6 in a FAIR wife] Ingenious as 
Mr. Tyrwhutt's conjecture may appear, it but ill ac- 
cords with the context. Iago is enumerating the dis- 
qualifications of Cassio for his new appointment; but 
surely kts Being Spoken well of by all men could not be 
one of them. It is evident from what follows, that a 
report had prevailed at Venice, of Cassio's being 
oon to be married to © the most AIR Bianca.“ 
Now as she was in Shakspere's language * a cus- 
tomer, it was with a view to such a connexion that 
Iago called the new lieutenant a fellow almost damm d. 
It may be gathered from various circumstances, that 
an intercourse between Cassio and Bianca had existed 
before they left Venice; for Bianca is not only well 
known to Iago at Cyprus, but she upbraids Cassio, 
(act iti. line 785.) with having been absent a week from 
her, when he had not been two days on the island. 
Hence, and from what Cassio himself relates (act iv. 
line 148.) I was, the other day, tathing on the SEAS 
BANK WITH CERTAIN VENETIANS; and THITHER 
comes the bauble ; by this hand she falls thus about my 


neck —? 
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neck—? it may be presumed she had secretly followed 
him to Cyprus: a conclusion not only necessary to ex- 
plain the passage in question, but to preserve the 
consistency of the fable at large. The sea-banł, on 
which Cassio was conversing with certain Venetians, 
was at Venice; for he had never, till the day before, 
been at Cyprus: he specifies those with whom he con- 
versed as Venetians, because he was himself a Florentine, 
and he mentions the behaviour of Bianca in their pre« 
sence, as tending to corroborate the report she had 
spread, that he was soon to marry her. HeNLzy, 
23. —theorich,] Theorick for theory. So in the Pro. 
ceedings against Garnet on the Powder Plot, „as much 
deceived in the Theorzcke of trust, as the lay disciples 
were in the practicke of conspiracie.”  STEEvins. 
24. Wheremthe tongued consuls—] So the generality 
of the impressions read: but the oldest quarto has it 
toged; the Senators that assisted the duke in council, 
in their proper gowns. s. 33 FT 4EOBALD, 
_ Consuls : the rulers of the State or civil governors. 
The word is used by Marlaws i in the same enn, in 
Juamburlaine, a tragedy, 1391: A 
« Both we will FENG as t of the ſhiny ” 
W - MALONE, 
By e oarhags, is e 4— to 
the waritke qualifications, of which he had been speak- 
ing. He might have formed the word, in allusion to 
the Latin adage - Cedant arma tag. SrEEV ENV. 
29. must be led and _ "oe Be-leed ny: to cala de 
2 8 gi and 


J. 44 J. i or HELLO. 9 
d and the measure is not less perfect than in many other 
K places. | JoHNsoN. 

ie WW Be. led and becalm'd are terms of navigation. 

on 1 have been inform'd that one vessel is said to be in 

15, the Lee of another, when it is so placed that the wind 

©, is intercepted from it. Iago's meaning therefore is, 


N- chat Cassio had got the wind of him, and becalm d him 
ney from going on. 

Ce To becalm (as I learn from Falconer's Maris Dic- 
ad tionary) is likewise to obstruct the current of the wind 
r. In its passage to a _ by any contiguous object. 

0 . STEEVENS. 
uch W go. —this counter-caster ;] It was anciently the 
les WM practice to reckon up sums with counters. To this 
Ns» Bf Shakspere alludes again in Cymbeline, act v. | 

Uity And in Acolastus, a comedy, 1540 : © I wyl cast my 
ul NGO or with counters, make all my reckenynges. ? 


cl, STEEVENS. 
92. And I, God bless the mark J] So the quarto. 


The folio (to avoid the penalty of the statute, zd of 
James I. c. i. which lays a penalty for the profane 
use of the Name of God in Stage Plays, &c.) reads, 
« And I, bless the mark.” | MALONE, 
—bless the mark !] Kelly, in his comments on Scots 
proverbs, observes, that the Scots, when they com- 


eak- ¶ pare en to ee use this exclamation, 
Mn t0 STEEVENS. 
£Ns. Cod sabe the mark J] is used by Hotspur in a Similar 
Ind, sense. * * * 
and 32. his Moorship' 3—1 The first quarto reads 
i ö s Srrrkyxxs. 


35. 
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35. by letter —] By recommendation from, powerful 
friends. JouNsox, 
96. Not by the old gradation,—] Old n is gra- 
dation established by ancient practice. _. JOHNs0N, 
38. 1 in any just term am affin'd.] Afined is the 
reading of the third quarto and the first folio. The 
second quarto and all the modern editions have assign'd, 
The meaning is, Do I stand within any such terms of 
propingutty or relation to the n as tlat it is my duty i 
love him? | | \. JonNso0N, 
49. honest knaves. —1 Knave is ; here for Servant, but 
with a mixture of sly contempt. Jonnsoy, 
64. In compliment extern,. —] In that which I do only 
for an outward shew of civility. }. 1 en 
So, in Sir W. D' Avenant's Albovine, 1620 
« that in sight extern 8 
« A patriarch seems. een 
66. For * The first quarto r reads for dove 
: ann \ STEEVENs, 
Doves are still Re Doues in the, tn counties 
the kingdom by the common people, who both in 
Speaking and writing have | but res admitted 
the v. 7 
lat a full fortune FRY the thinkbite 0 owe?] ful 
Jortune is, I believe, a complete piece of good fortune; 
as, in another scene of this play, a full soldier is put for 
a complete soldier. To owe, is in ancient language, 
to own, to POSSESS. +. STEEVENS 
78. As when, by night and ee the fire 
4s spy'd in n de By night and 
ren 


 OTHELLO = rt 


4d J. 
negligence means, —_ the time of night and ne- 


gligence. - Moncx Mason: 
86. Are your doors lock*d ?] The first quarto reads, 
Are all doors lock d? * STEEVENS. 
go. —ts burst.]J—1. e. broken. Burst for broke is 
used in our author's King Henry IV. p. 2. Hand 
then he burst his head 15 crowding among the mar- 
shall's men.“ STEEV ENS. 
11 13. Grange.) —this i is Venice; : 

My Ens! is not a grunge. 12 5 

| | STEEVENS. 
That is, “you are in a . city, not in a lone 
house, where a robbery might easily be committed: 
Grange is strictly and properly the farm of a monastery, 
where the religious reposited their corn. Crangia, Lat. 
from Granum. But in Lincolnshire, and in other nor- 
thern counties, they call every lone house, or farm, 
which stands solitary, a grange. 
So, in T. Heywood's English Traveller, 163g : 
« Who can blame him to absent himself from 
home, 

( And make his father's house but: as a grenge! a 
Oe | | ; 
yo in Measure for * e | TL 
gat the moated grange resides this geddes 
Mariana.“ SrEREVENS. 

15. You'll have you daughter cover'd with a 
1 horse; 1 e Ausion to eren, v. 8. 


+ * * 


120. —your nephews neigh to 5505 ] Nephew, in this 
instance, 


WAR TON“. 
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instance, has the power of the Latin word nepos, and 
signifies a grandson „or any lineal enn how. 
ever remote. So, in Spencer: 
And all the sons of these five brethren reign' 
« By due success, and all their nephews late, 
. « Even thrice eleven descents the crowa obtain d. 
Sir W. Dugdale very often employs the word in this 
sense; and without it, it would not be very easy to 
Shew how Brabantio could have zephews by the marriage 
of his daughter. Ben Jonson hkewise uses it with the 
Same meaning. The alliteration in this passage caused 
Shakspere to have recourse to it. STEEVENs. 
121. —gennets for germans.] A. jennet is a Spanish 
horse. | „ 6, GE MEL aIL 
. 122. What profane wretch art thou?] That is, 
what wretch of gross and licentious lauguage? In that 
sense Shakspere often uses the word profane. 
JouNs0N, 
It is so used, in Ben Jonson's Tale of @ Tub: 
By the sly justice, and his clerk profane.” 
+»  STEEVENS, 
124. —your daughter and the Moor are making the 
beast with two backs.] This is an ancient proverbial 
expression in the French language, whence Shakspere 
probably borrowed it; for in the Didtionaire des Pro- 
verbes Frangoises, par G. D. B. Brusselles, 1710, 
12 mo. I find the following article: Faire la Bete! 
deux Dos,“ pour dire faire l'amour. Pxxci 
In the Dictionaire Comique, par le Roux, 1750, this 


ee is more particularly explained under * 
8 Ut 


44 J. OTHELLO, | 13 - 
Bite. © Faire labete q deux dos. —Maniere de parler qui 
signifie etre couchẽ avec une femme; faire le deduit.— 
« Et faisoient tous deux souvent ensemble la bete & 
deux dos joyeusement.“ Rabelais, liv. i. There was 
a translation of Rabelais published in the time of 
Shakspere.  MaLonE. 
130. Vt be, Kc. The lines printed in crotchets 
are not in the first en but in the folio of 162g. 
| JOHNSON. 
132. — this odd even—] The even of night is mid- 
wg the time when night is divided into even parts. 
JOHNSON. 
oui is here ambiguously 8 as it Signifies sfrange, 
wncouth, or unwonted; and as it is opposed to even. 
This expression, however explained, is very harsh ; 
and the poet might have written—At this odd steven. 
Steven is an ancient word signifying time. So, in the 
old ballad of Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne: 
« We may chance to meet with Rodin Hood 
% Here at some unsett steven. MALONE. 
Again, in Chaucer's 8 Tale, late ion, 
verse 1526: : 
For al day meten men at unset steven. k | 
: STEEVENS. 
Perhaps midnight is et the odd · even time of night, 
because it is usually the hour of sleep, which, like 
death, levels all distinctions, and reduces all 12 
however discriminated, to equality. 8 
So, in Measure for Measure 
get death we fear, 5 e 
T hat makes these odds all even. Ma LONE, 
B Much 
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Much pains have been taken by some of the editors, 
especially by Dr. Warburton, to introduce into the text 
a parcel of obsolete words which Shakspere never 
dreamed of; for the obscurity of his style does not 
arise from the frequent use of antiquated terms, but 

from his peculiar manner of applying and combining 
the words which he found in common use in this day; 
and when he deviates from the received language of 
the times, it 1s rather by coining some harsh and high 
sounding words of his own, than by looking back for 
those which had fallen into disuse. If therefore it be 
necessary to amend this passage, I should choose to 
read at this dull season, rather than this dull steven, 
as an expression that would more min occur either 
to Shakspere or to Roderigo. Mox ck Mason. 

This ODD EVEN is simply the interval between twelve 
at night and one in the morning. HxExNIL EV, 

140. That from the sense of all en- That is, 
in opposition to, or departing From the sense of all civi 
lity. So, in Twelfth Nights | 5s a 
But this is from my commission“ ; 
Again, in The "une f 11 Gig by bade 
166122 25 + 2h 

But this i is from my 3 1 Ma LON, 

145. To an extravagant, &c.] The old copies read 

In an extravagant, &c. Mr. Pope made this change 
which seems to be necessary. 

Extravagant is here used in its Iatio cignificatis 
for wandering, Thus in Hamlet. 0 fone extravagu 

and W Fe i nnn 
dns a | | 190 
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149. For thus deluding you ] The first quarto reads, 


For this delusion. STEEVENS. 
57. Jo be produc'd] The folio. reads, produtted. 
STEEVENS. 


159. —$0me EY a 8 JokNsON. 
160. — cast him ;—] That is, dismiss him; rejec 
him. We still , a. cast coat, and a cast serving- 
man. JohNs oN. 
172. And what's to come of my despised time,] De- 
sþised time, is time of no value; time in which 
«« There's nothing serious in mortality, 
« The wine of lide4 is drawn, and the mere dregs 
Are left this vault to brag of JokRsON. 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 6 
“ expire the term 
Of a despised life clos'd in my breast. | 
85 STEEVENS. 
| 176. | Bl" thou deceryst me | 
Past thought !—] Thus the 2 os. 
The folio 1023, and the quartos 1630 and 1655, 
read, | 
O, She deceives me 
Past thought ! 

I have chosen the apostrophe to his absent daughter 
as the most spirited of the two readings. _ STE EVENS». 
183. By which the property of youth and maidhood_ 

May be abus'd. —] By which the faculties of a 
young virgin may be infatuated, and made subject to 
illusions and to false imagination: Thus, in Macbeth, 
| «© Wicked dreams abuse 
« The curtain'd sleep.“ | JounsoN. : 

B ij 183. 
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1832 —and maidhood=] The quartos read—and 
manhood — | STEEVENS, 
192. Pray you, lead on.] The first quarto reads, 
Pray lead me on. STEEVENS, 

| 194- of might. ] The first quarto reads of nig li. 
STEEVENs, 

197. —stuff o the comeienck) This expression to 
common readers appears harsh. Stuff of the conscience 
Is, substance, or essence of the conscience. Stuff is a 
word of great force in the Teutonick language. The 
elements are called in Dutch, 5 Stoffen, or head 


5 Stuffs. |  Joaxsos, 


Again, in King Henry VIII. 
« You're full of heavenly stuff, &c. 
Frisch's German Dictionary gives this explanation of the 
word 1 ee ex qua aliquid scieri poterit.” 
STEEVENS, 
Stuff o' the conscience may be explained by the common 
phrase à matter / conscience, | 1 
208. —the magnifico] « The chief men of Venice 
are by a peculiar name called Magniſici, i. e. magniſ. 
coes.“ W Dictionary. ME too Yolpone. 
Torre. 
210. Is double as the duke $ 2) Double has here its 
natural sense. The president of every deliberative 
assembly has a double voice. In our courts, the chic! 
justice and one of the inferior judges prevail over the 
other two, because the Chuet justice has a 1 
voice. 


Brabant! 


31. AA. OTHELROM 17 
and Brabantio had, in his eſfect, though not by law, yet 
Ns, by werzght and influence, a voice not actual and formal, 
ads, but potential and operative, as double, that is, a voice 
Ns, that when a question was suspended, would turn the 
oht, balance as effectually as the duke's. Potential is used in 
TI the sense of science; a caust:ck is called potentzal fire. 
1 to 3 7908 b | JohN SON. 
iende I believe here is a mistake. The chief's zustice, and 
is 2 one of the inferiorjudges, do not prevail over the other 
The two. The lord-mayor 3 in the court of aldermen has a 
head double VOICE.  TOLLET. 
ON, The chief justice has no double voice- If the court 
is equally divided, nothing is done. BLACKSTONE. 
The DOUBLE vozce of Brabantio refers to the option, 
f the which (as being a magnifico, he was no less entitled to, 
rit“ than the duke himself) EITRHER, of nullifying the 
Exs, marriage of his daughter, contracted without his con- 
mon sent; 08, of subjecting Othello to fine and imprison- 
„ment, for having seduced an heiress. HENLEV. 
600 219 —men of royal siege; ] Men who ne Sat upon 
gf. royal thrones. The quarto has, | 
en of royal height. | Sh 
1x7, WM Siege is used for seat by: other authors. So, in 
re ib Stowe's Chronicle, p. 575: ** —there was set up a 
rate chrone or Liege royal for the king.“ See Comedy of 
chief an | STEEVENS. 
er the 219. . —and my demerits] Demerits has the same 


meaning in our author, and many others of that age, 
as merits e See Coriolanus. SrEE VERS. 
220. —speak, unbonneted — Bonneter (says Cots 
grave) is to put off one's cap. So, in Corzolanus * 
B ii Those 


double 


zant!s 
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« Those who are supple and courteous to the people, 
bonneted without any further deed to heave them at all 
into their estimation.“ 
Unbonneted may * eu, without canine the 
cap off. : STEEVENSs, 
229, 4 m * domestic cares. A 
thought natural to an adventurer. | JoHNs0ox, 
Unhoused, as explained by Dr. Johnson, means free 
from domestick cares. But, Othellotalking as a sol. 
dier, unkhoused may * the having no settled house 
or habitation. WRHALLEV. 
225 · For the seas worth.) The same words occur in 
Sir bo W s Cruel Brother, 1630: 
„he would not lose that Rn 
% For the seas worth.“ 
Perhaps the phrase is proverbial. 
Pliny the e e has a . on the 1 of 
the Sea. 
Again, in the Winter's Jule 
| « for all the sun sees, or 
« The close earth wombs, or the STONE Sed 
hides 
© In unknown fathoms, ' &c."? 
Again, in King Henry V. act i. 
« As rich with praise, 
4 As is the ouse and bottom of the ca, 
„With banden n, wy sumless treasuries.“ 
| | STEEVENS, 
ei. —xequent mexzengers] The first quarto reads 
frequent e ade _ STEEVENS 
| 24% 
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al, 
ple, 2439 —consuls,] Hanmer reads, council. Theobald 
all would have us read counsellors. In Albion's Triumph, 
a masque, 16g1, the emperor Albanact is said to be 
- the attended by fourteen consuls :—again, the habits of the 
ns, consuls were after the ame manner. Geoffery of Mon- 
A nouth, and Matthew Paris after him, call both dukes 
ON, and earls, consuls, | STEEV ENS. 
fee 246. The senate hath tent out] The early y"_ 
Sol. Hand all the modern editors, have, 
ouse The senate sent above three several n, 
Ev. The folio, 2 = 
it in The senate hath sent about, &c. that is, about the 
city. I have tpi the reading of the folio. 
| . JOHNSON. 
Ozests are, on this occasion, earches. So, in K 
wood's Brazen Age, 161g: | 
res of 10 "my if i dll i Jie, he be witheld. 
STEEVENS., 
252. a land carrack ;—)] A carrack is a ship of 
great bulk, and commonly of great value; perhaps 
4 hat we now call a galleon. JOHNSON, 
| So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Coxcomb az 
„they'll be freighted ; 
They're made like carracks, all for stiength and 
 Stowage.” STEEVENS. 
The first ships that came richly laden from the 
es.” NWest-Indies to Europe were those from the Caraccas, 
Exe. part of the Spanish Settlements: and some years ago a 
reads NCaracca ship generally proved a very rich prize. 
Y ENS MoNnCK Mason. 
243 236. 
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2356. Towho?]-It is somewhat singular that Cassio 
Should ask this question. See act iii sc. g. 


i friend's geeret, till it e publickly known. 


„If she first meet the curled Antony, &c. 


sent instance. STEEVENS, 


«© Did Michael Cassio, mee you woo'd my 
1 lady, 
« Know. of your love? 
« Oth. From first to last. | 

He who was acquainted with the object 5 a by his 
friend, could have little reason for ' doubting to whom 
he would be married... -  _-_  STEEVENs, 
Cassio's seeming ignorance of Othello's courtship or 
marriage might only be affected; in order to keep his 


BLACKSTONE, 
258. — with Fonts T his expression denotes 
readiness. See Richard III. . i. and Johnson's 
note. rn, 
260. '—be aduis'd 5] That is, * cool ; be cautious; 
be. dascreet... JokNsox. 
275. Die wealthy curled darlings of our nation, 
Curled is elegantly and ostentatiously dressed. He had 
not the hair particularly in his thoughts. . JoHNSOx. 
In Antony and Cleopatra, Shakspere employs the 
same expression, and evidently alludes. to the harr : 


Sir W. D* Avenant uses the same eee in his Ju 


- Naltan, 1630 3 :-*: 0 
— « The curl'd and hen nobles of the town.” = 
Again, | 
Such as ho eb youth c of | Italy. 3 
I believe Shakspere has the same meaning in the pre- a 


278. 


78. 
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278. —to far,] f. e. to terrify. See Comedy of 
Errors. STEEVENS, 
279 · Judge me the world, &c.] The lines following 
in crotchets are not in the first edition. Pork. 
281. Abus'd her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 
That weaken motion:] Brabantio is here ac. 


cusing Othello of having used some foul play, and in- 


toxicated Desdemona by drugs and pations to win her 


over to his love. But why drugs to weaken motion? 


How then could she have rut away with him volunta- 
rily from her father's house? Had she been averse to 
choosing Othello, though he had given her medicines 
that took away the use of her limbs, might she not still 
have retained her senses, and opposed the marriage? 
Her father, it is evident, from several of his speeches, 
is positive, that she must have been abuse in her ra- 
tional faculties, or she could not have made so pre- 
posterous a choice, as to wed with a Moor, a Black, 
and refuse the finest young gentlemen in Venice. 
What then have we to do with her motion being weak. 
enced ? If I understand any thing of the poet's d en 
here, I cannot but think he must have wrote 
Abus'd her delicate youth with @rugs, « or ee, 
That weaken notion. 


i e. her apprehenston, right conception and idea of 7 


things, understanding, judgment, &c. THEOBALD, 
Hanmer reads with probability: | 

| That weaken motion. JOHNSON. 
Motion in a subsequent scene of this play is used in 
the very sense in which Hanmer would employ it: 
But 


- 
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% But we have reason to cool our raging motzons, our 
carnal stings, our unbitted lusts.“ STEEVENs, 
Drugs, or love powders, as they are sometimes 
called, may operate as inflamers of the blood—may 
walen motion. But I believe no drugs have yet been 
found out that can fascinate the understanding or af. 
fections; that can weaken the judgment without en. 
tirely subverting it. Opiates, or intoxicating potions 
may set the senses to sleep, but cannot distort or per. 
vert the intellects, but by destroying them for a time. 
However, it may be said, that Brabantio believed in 
"the efficacy of such drugs, and therefore might, with 
propriety, talk of their weakening the understanding. 
The reading proposed by Theobald is, it must be ac- 
knowledged, strongly Supported by a Passage in Ring 
Lear, act 11, en 
« His notion weakens, his discernings | 
« Are lethargy'd.” „„ 
To weaken notion is, to impair the faculties. It was 
till very lately, and may with some be still an opinion, 
that philtres, or love potions, have the power of per. 
verting, and of course, weakening or impairing both 
the sight and judgment, and of procuring fondness or 
dotage toward any unworthy object who adminsten 
them. And by motion, Shakspere means the senses 
which are e and om” by these fascinating 
mixtures. REMARK&s. 
In the passages ee Wi Mr. Steevens. and Mr, 
eee, to prove that motion signifies lustful desires, it 


ay be remarked that the word derives this peculia 
meaning 


senses 
nating 
\RKS, 
d Mr. 
res, It 
eculiar 
aningy 


4 J. 
neaning, either from some epithet, or restrictive mode 
of expression, with which it stands connected. But, had 
it been used absolutely, in that sense, with what consist - 
ency could Brabantio attribute the emotions of lust in 
his daughter, to the irritation of those very philtres, 
which he, in the een n wee as 
abating it? . 
The drugs or 8 with which Othello i is ee. | 
as having abused the delicate youth of Desdemona, were 
supposed to have accomplished his purpose, by - -. 
charming her blood with pleasing heaviness.”* 
thereby weakening MOTION, that is subduing her 
MAIDEN PUDENCY, and lulling her WONTED cor- | 
NESS into @ State of acquiescence. 
That this is the sense of the passage, is farihes evi- 
dent from what follows; for 80 2 was as of 
disposition, 


. i , 23 


that her MOTION - - 
Blush'd at herself: 
and, nn, adds Anban TP 
. — vouch again, | 
That with some mixtures powerful oer the vlood 
Or with some dram conjur'd to this effect, 
Hewrought upon her. | 3 
285. For an abuser, &c.] The first quarto reads, 
Such an abuser, &c. | STEEVENS. 
290. You of my nog} That is you's who are un- 
der my command. 1 
301. To Wer The quarts 8 rend—To bear 
STEEVENS. 
38311. 


A i — * 2 a 
1 „ Sa . 7 re nat : 
Ed — — 1 4 
. 1 8 ” „ we 
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311. Bond-slaves, and pagans,—] Brabantio alludes 
to the common condition of all blacks, who come 
from their own country, both s/aves and pagans; and 
uses the words in contempt of Othello and his com- 
plexion. If this Moor is now suffered to escape with 
impunity, it will be such an encouragement to his 
black countrymen, that we may expect to see all the 
first offices of our state filled up by the pagans and 


bond+slaves of Afri. . STEevens, 
9312. There ts no composition—] Composition, for 


 consestency, concordancy. WARBURTON, 
319. As in these cases where they aim reports,] These 
Venetians seem to have had a very odd sort of persons 
in employment, who did all by hazard, as to whet, 
and hoe, they should report; for this is the sense of 
man's aiming n The true 2 without 
question, is, | 
= where the aum reports. 
i. e. where there is no better ground for information than 
conjeflure + which not only improves the sense, but, 
by changing the verb into a noun, and the noun into a 
verb, mends the expression. WARBURTON, 

The folio has, AE 


1e aim reports. 
But, they aim reports, has a senge ac: eazy and 
commodious. Where men report, not by certain know- 
ledge, but by aim and gonjecture. Jonxsox. 

To aim is to n 80, in the Two Gentlemen 
of eee, 

But fearing lest my jealous aim might err.“ 

8 3 SrEEVEXSõ, 
I x: 


ae 


8 — 2 / 25 


.. 


1 see no reason for departing from the ane 
old copy 
—— the aim reports. 
| Reports i is, I apprehend, a verb. —h these cases where 
conjecture or suspicion tells the tale. | 
Aim is again used in this sense, in Julius Casar + * 
„What 80 n W me FO I ES Some aim. 
MaLONE. 
331. By Signior Bn ] This hemistich is wanting 


334. By no assay F reason.] Bring it to the test, 
examine it by reason, as we examine metals by the 
assay, it will be found duni i by all trials. 

Jokxsox. 

339. a ae Onection is for the att 

of seeking. With more easy endeavour. Jon NSON, 


he may carry with less dispute—with less opposition. 
I don't see how the word question can signify the art of 
Seeking, nn the word quest may. 5 
7 Moxck Maso. 
940. he that it stands not, &c.] The seven fol- 
lowing lines are added since the first edition. PoE. 
340. —warltke brace,] State of defence. To arm 
was called to brace on the armour. _JoHNsSON. 
346. To wake and wage, a danger profitless.] To 
wage here, as in many other places in Cs ve sig- 
nifies to fight, to combat. 
Thus, in King Lear : 
„To wage against the enmity of the air.“ 


C It 


in the first quarto. 211 + STEEVENS- 


So may he with more facile question bear it,] That i 8 
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It took its rise from the more common expression, to 
wage war. STEEV IXS. 
352. * 50, Ke. This line is net in the first quarts, 
Es >»  STEEVENs, 
353. er e 4 eee 1 mean to read 
re- sterne, nn in the first of them the word is mis. 
spelt. -  STEEVENs, 
958. 40 Nn you to 6 believe ham. ] The tate learned 
and ingenious Mr. Thomas Clark, of nnen 
read the passage thus: 
| And preys you to relieve him. 
But the present reading may stand. He entreats you 
not to doubt the truth of this intelligence. JOHNSON, 
362. —wtsh him,] i. e. recommend, desire him, 
. e de „rn. 
370. general care. ] The word general, when used 
by Shakspere as a substantive, always implies the po- 
pulace, not the publick: and if it were used here as 
an adjective, without the word care, it must refer to 
grief in the following line, a word which may properly 
denote a private sorrow, but not the alarm which a 
nation is supposed to feel on the appreach of a formi- 
dable enemy. | Monekx Mason. 
371. Tate hold —] The first quarto reads, Take 
any hold ; SrEREVIExVõ. 
382. Being not, &c.] ne line is wanting in the 
first quarto. |  STEEVENS- 
389. Stocd in your ation. ] Were the man exposed 
to your Chu? ze or accusaticn. JOKNSON, 
TT 401. 
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1 401. The very head and 2 my offending] The 


NS, main, the whole, unextenuated. Jonson. 
to, 40g. And little bless d with the soft pirate of prace ; | 
NS, — the set phrase of peace. 

ead Soft is the reading of the folio. Jokxsox- 


nis- To the set phrase of peace, no reasonable objection 
Ns. ean be made; yet set, which is found in the folio, 
ned was, I believe, the author's correction. He uses it 
Inn, WW for 52:4 and calm, as opposed to the clamours - war. 
| So, in mn, 5 run 
4 Thou art their a and e bed in broily 
Hast not the oft way which thou dost confess 
Were fit for thee to use. . MALONE. 
406. Terr dearest action] That is dear, for which 
much is paid, whether money or labour; dear action, 
is action N at great B either of ease or 
safe. EO — JOHNSON, 
I $hould give thanks * a more natural explana- 
tion, and suppose that they mean their Favourite atlion 
—— the action most dear to them. Moxek Mason. 
411. Os} The second quarto reads. 
uravaged— | | STEVENS. 
429. To vouch, &c.] The first folio unites this 
speech with the preceding one of Brabantio; and in- 
Stead of certain reads wider. STEEVENS., 
430. —overt test,] Open Pee external evidence. 
FI SOW, 


431, — thin W AN ; 'I | 
Of modern geeming —} Weak or of slight 
ppearance. JOHNSON. 


ij . 
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The first quarto reads: W 
Niese are thin habits, nd — likelyhoods | 
Of modern Seemings you nas N him, 
| STEEVENS, 
439. tie Sagittary;] Means the sign of the ficti. 
tious creatures so called, i. e. an animal compounded 
of man 11 horse, and armed with a bow and quiver. 
SrEEVIXS. 
442. 7 le erated, Kc. This limes is ; wanting in the first 
quarto. * 142. OS TEEV.ENs, 
447- —as truly] _ first quarto Fuca, as faithful, 
3 'STEEVENS, 
468: I do Se, Ke. This line i is omitted in the 
first quarto. 10% *STEEVExs, 
459. Wherein 1 ths ke abt 8 chances, 
moving accidents, by flood, and ſteld, 
Ufbair-breadiſi scapes in the imminent deadly breach 
« —Heu! quibus ille | 
| 6 JaQtatus fatis ; qua bella exhausta cancbat! 
"5 There are some passages in this speech of Othello 
that remind me of Virgil's description of Dido's grow. 
ing passion for Eneas. Mock Masov, 
464. And portance, &c. x I have restored, 
And withit all my travel's history 
From the old edition. It is in the rest, 
| And portance in my travel”s history - 
Rymer, in his criticism on this play, *_ changed it 
to portents, instead of portance. Pop! 


Mr. Pope has restpred a line to which there is little 


objection, but which has no _ 83 believe portant 
| | o 


each; 


bat!” 
thello 


grow 
ASO. 


nged i 
POPE 
is little 
hortand 
i WB 


Aa Tl. | - OTHELLO, 29 
was the author's word in some revised copy. I read 
thus, | | ; 
Of being Sold a 
To slavery, of my redemption thence, | 
And portance in't; my travel's history. 
My redemption from A gd behaviour in it, 
Jokxsox. 
Portance, is a word already used in ane, act ii. 
line 719. 
« The apprehension of his present hortance. *. 
463. Whereinof antres vast, and desarts idle, &c. ] Idle 
is an epithet used to express the infertility of the chaotick 
state, in the Saxon translation of the Pentateuch. | 


JoBN50N- 

So, in the Cindy of Mods 
« Usurping ivy, briar, or idle moss.”] S TEENS 
—antres—] Caves and dens. 3 OH NSON, 


469. en whose heads | 
Do grow beneath therr chenilders. —1 Of these 

men there is an account in the interpolated travels of 
Mandeville, a book af that time. Jonxsox. 
The Cannibals and Authropophagi were known to an 
English audience before Shakspere introduced them. 
In the History of Orlando Furioso, play'd for the enter- 
tainment of Queen Elizabeti, they are mentioned in 
the very first scene; and Raleigh speaks of people 


hose heads appear not above their Shoulders, 


Again, in the Tragedy of Locrine, 1595: 

« Or where the bloody Anthropophagt, 
With greedy jaws devour the wand'ring 
wights. “ 


PINS 
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The poet might likewise have read of them in 
Pliny's Natural History, translated by P. Holland, 1601, 
and in Stowe's Chronzcle.. - ; 'STBEVENs, 

470. Thege things to hear, 

ce Iliacosque, iterum demens audire labores, 
* Exposcit, pendetque iterum narrantis ab ore,” 
Mock Nason. 

474. aa with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse ] So, in | Marlow's $1 
Lust's Dominion: ö 
Hang both your as ears upon my lips 

Let them devour my speech. Marton, 

480. But not intentively e the eldest quarto. 
The folio reads, instinclively. 

The old word, however, may stand. Intention and 
attention were once synonymous. So, in a play called 
The Isle of Gulls, 163g : * Grace! at sitting down they 
cannot intend it for hunger,” i. e. attend-to-it. Des- 
demona, who was often called gut of the room on the 
score of house-affairs, could not have heard Othelli' 
TO ntenttvely, i. e. with . to all its parts. 

STEEVERS. 


Dininktivey is the reading of the . folio. 
| MaALOxI. 


30g. Destruftion Ke. ] The quartos Wy destrucs 
tion {:ght on me, STEEVENS. 

511. You are the lord 5 duty] The first quart 
reads, | 


You are ord of all "Ot duty. Srzzvin, 
8 l nol 


21, 


in 
bot, 
NS, 


re.“ 
> ON, 


low's 


ONE, 
arto, 


N and 
called 
x they 

Des- 
In the 
Mello 


V ENS, 


LONE, 
Strucs 
V ENS; 
quarto 


V ENS, 
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52%. Wiach, &c.] This line is omitted in the first 
quarto. STEEVENS. 

527, Let me speak like * ij i. e. let me speak 
as yourself would speak, were you not too much heat- 
ed with passion. Sir J. REYNOLDS. 

528, —as @ grize—] Grize from degrees. A grize 
is a pa So in Timon of Athens 

* for every grize of fortune 
« Is smooth'd by that below. ”— _ | 
In the will of K. Henry VI. where the dimensions 
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of King's College chapel at Cambridge are set down, 


the word occurs, as spelt in some of the old editions 
of Shakspere. —From the provost's stall, unto 
the greece called Gradus Chori, 9o feet.“ STEEVENS, 
529. Into your favour. | This is wanting in the folio, 
but found in the quarto. JounsoN. 

530. When remedies are past, &c.] According. to 


the old proverb: 


66 What can't be cur'd, must be endur'd.” 
| „* 

333. New mischief o on. ] The quarto' read more 
mischief.— | STEEVENS, 
541. But the free SP which from thence he hears -] 
But the moral precepts of consolation, which are libe- 
rally SOR on occasion of the sentence. ; 
Ds JoansoNn. 

546, That the 5 NY was pierced through the 
ear, | Shakspere was continually changing his first 


expression for another, either stronger or more un- 


common ; so that very often the reader, who has not 
the 
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the same continuity or success ĩon of ideas, is at a loss 
for its meaning. Many of Shakspere's uncouth strain. 
ed epithets may be explained, by going back to the 
obvious and simple expression, which is most likely 
to occur to the mind in that state. I can imagine the 
first mode of expression that e to the poet was 
this: 

The troubled heart was never cured bs words. 
To give it poetical force, he altered the phrase: 

The wounded heart was never reached through 

the ear. 

Mounded heart he changed to broken, and that to 
bruised, as a more uncommon expression. Reach he 
altered to touched, and the transition is then easy to 
pierced, i. e. thoroughly touched. When the senti- 
ment is brought to this state, the commentator, with- 
out this unravelling clue, expounds piercing the heart, 
in its common acceptation, wounding the heart, which 
making in this place nonsense, is corrected to Pierced 
the heart, which is very stiff, and, as Polonius says, ts 
&@ vile phrase. Py © Sir]. RevyNnoLds. 

Pierced may be right. The consequence of a brute 
is sometimes matter collected, and this can no way be 
cured without piercing or letting it out. TO} in 
Hamlet : N 
« [t will but skin and fla the Hs vines; 

ce While rank corruption, _— all . 
6 Infects unseen.“ 
Again, 
« This is th' jmposthume of much wealth and 


oats 
«x 1 hat 


That 


nimo, &c. 1605: 
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cc That inward breaks, and shews no cause with- 
out, 
c Why the man dies.“ Srrrbns. 
Pierced, I believe, only means, as Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds supposes, penetrated, thoroughly affected. The 
heart being enclosed by the body, the former could 
not, in a literal sense, be touched but by piercing 
through the latter. Hence our author” 8 GE use 
of the word in this place. - | 
The reading of the old copy may A some sup- 
port from Shakspere's 46th Sonnet, where the contest- 
ed word again occurs: 
My heart doth plead that thou in him doth . 
( A closet never pierc'd by chrystal eye).““ 
Again, from Love's Labour Lost: 

“Honest plain words best pierce the car of grep. 4 
Again, from The Merchant of Venice: 

« With sweetest touches pierce your mistress ear. 
The wounded heart being reached by counsel, and $0 
healed, through the medium of the ear, is just the 
same kind of conceit, as the sound heart's being trans- 
fixed by the shaft of love ng the medium of the 
eye, 

In Marlow's lere 1591, pierced is used 


nearly in the same figurative sense: 


«© Nor thee nor them, thrice noble Tab, 

5 Shall want my heart to be with gladness 
HDierc'd.“ MA LONE» 

555. Toslubber the . &c.] To slubber, on this 
occasion, is to obscure. So, in the First Part of Jero- 


cc The 


the . 1622, The folio, to avoid the repetition 
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« The evening too begins to s/ubber day.“ 
|  STEEVENS, 
338. The flinty and steel couch of war] So called 
from the soldier's being reduced to the necessity of 
sleeping in iron armour, and on flinty ground. 
Xx X * 
559. '—thrice-driven bed of down— .] A. driven bed, 
is a bed for which the feathers are selected, by driving 
1525 a 08 which e the light from the heavy. 
Joanso0N. 
559. KY do nine] 1. e. acknowledge, confess, 
avow. So, in the old play of Cambyses : 
4 IRE tenor of your n will, from you for 
to agnize. 
In this instance, bananen, LBgnikies to know; ; 
Iikewise in the following, from the same piece: 
Why so? I pray you let me agnize. STEEVEXNI. 
564. T crave fit disposition for my wife; 
Due reference of place, and exhibition, &c.] 1 
ns that proper disposition be made for my wife, 
that she may have precedency and revenue, accommo- 
dation and company, Suitable to her rank. + 
For reference of place, the old quartos have reverence, 
which Hanmer has received. I should read, 


Due preference of place. — JOHNSON. 
Exhibition is allowance. The word is at present 
used only at the universities. STEEVENS, 


574. Most gracious duke, | 
| To my unfolding lend a@'gracious ear ;] Thus 


of 
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of the same epithet, reads: your prosperous ear; 
i. e. your propitious ear. STEEVENS. 
576. —a charter in your wa Let your favour 
privilege me. 25 JornsoNn. 
577. To assist my lane ] The first quarto reads 
this, as an unfinished sentence: | 
And if my simpleness arne 
582. Eden to the very quality of my lord. WF The a 
quarto reads, 
Even to the utmost pleasure, & c. ee ee 
Quality here may mean profession. I am 80 much 
enamoured of Othello, that I am even willing to en- 
dure all the inconveniences incident to a military 4 e, 
and to attend him to the wars. I cannot mervayle 
(aid lord Essex to Mr. Ashton, a puritan preacher 
who was sent to him in the Tower) though my pro- 
testations are not believed of my enemies, when they 
50 little nm with a man of your quality.” 
MaLONE. 
That quality _ signifies the Moorisſ complexion of 
Othello, and not his military profession, 1s obvious 
from what immediately follows: 
I saw Othello's visage in his mind: | 
and also from what the Duke says to Brabantio: 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 
Your s0n-in-law is far more far than black. 
Desdemona, in this speech asserts, that the virtues 
of Othello had subdued her heart, in spite of his 
visage; and r to his rank and accomplishments as 
à Soldier, 
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a soldier, she had consecrated her soul and her for. 
tunes. HENLET. 

583. 1 saw Othello's visage i in vs mind :] It must 
raise no wonder, that I loved a man of an appearance 
so little engaging; I saw his face only in his mind; 
the greatness of his character reconciled me to hs 


form. Jonnsox, 
591, Your voices, lords The folio reads, Let her 
have your voice. | STEEVENS, 
593. Pouch with yd Thus the second quarto and 
the folio. STEEVENS, 


595. Nor to comply with heat ( the young affeds 

In me defunct) and proper satigfaction;] As this 
has been hitherto printed and stopped, it seems to me 
a period of as stubborn nonsense, as the editors have 
obtruded upon poor Shakspere throughout his works. 
What a preposterous creature is this Othello made, to 
fall in love with, and marry a fine young lady, when 
appetite and heat, and proper satisfation, are dead and 
defun in him! (For, defun@ signifies nothing else, 
that I know of, either primitively or metaphorically :) 
but if we may take Othello's own word in the affair, 
he was not reduced to this fatal state. 

or, for I am declin'd was 

Into the vale of years; yet that's not much. 

Again, Why should our poet say (for so he says, as 
the passage has been pointed) that the young el 
heat? Vouth, certainly, has it, and has no occasion 
or pretence of affefing it. And, again, after deſundl, 
would he add so absurd a collateral epithet as proper? 

But 


3, a 


Sion 
ind, 
per? 

But 
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But ects was not designed there as a verb, and de- 


funft was not designed here at all. I have, by reag- 


ing distinct for defuntt, rescued the poet's text from 
absurdit ; and this I take to be the tenor of what 


he would say; „ do not beg her company with 


me, merely to please myself; nor to indulge the 
heat and fects (i. e. affections) of a new- married 
man, in my own distinct and proper satisfaction; 
but to comply with her in her request, and desire 
of accompanying me.” Afedts for affections our au- 
thor in several other passages uses.  THEOBALD-« 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affecs. 

In my deſunct and proper satisfaction; ] i. e. with that 
heat and new affections which the indulgence of my 
appetite has raised and created. This is the meaning 
of defunct, which. Has made all the difficulty of the 
passage. | WARBURTON« 

I do not think that Mr. Theobald's emendation 
clears the text from embarrassment, though it is with 
a little 1 imaginary annere ae of —— 
who reads thus : 
or to comply with heat, affects the young 
In my distinct and proper satigfaction. | 
Dr. Warburton's explanation is not more satis- 
factory: what made the n will continue to 
make ic. I read, 
[ beg it not, 
7 please the Balu of my appetite, 
Nor to comply with heat ( the young aſfectis 
TS | D | 
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in me deſund) and proper Saligfaclion; 

But to be free and bounteous to her mind. 
Aﬀeds stands here, not for leve, but for passions, for 
that by which any thing is affected. I asi it not, says 
he, to please appetite, or satzsfy loose desrres, the passions 
of youth which I have now outlived, or for any par. 
ticular gratification of myself, but merely that I may in- 
dulge the wihes of my wife, of | 

Mr. Upton had, before me, 8 my to me; but 
he has printed young efefs, not seeming to know that 
affefs could be a noun. Jonxsox. 
Theobald has observed the imprapriety of making 

Othello confess, that all youthful passions were defundt 
in him; and Hanmer's reading may, I think, be re- 
ceived with only a slight alteration, I would . 
I beg it not, 

To please the palate of my peels: 

Nor to comply with heat, and young afedts, 

In my distinct and en zatisfation; $+ 

But to be, &c. 
92 Stands for a fections, and is used in that sense 


by Ben Jonson in Tie Cage is altered, 1609: 


There is, however, in The Bondman, by Massinger, 
a passage which seems to countenance and explain 
——the young aftects'in.me deſundt, &c. 

& vouthful heats, | | 
% That look no further than your outward form, 

« Are long since burzed in me.“ 
Timoleon is the er.. STEEVERS. 

I would venture to make the two last lines change 
places, 


1 . 


a, = = = 


> 


„„ ˙·˙ oon „ 
— l therefore beg it not, ALS : 
To please the palate of my appetite, _ 

Nor to comply with heat, the young Hells; : 


Blut to be free and bounteous to her mind, 


In my defund and proper satisfaction. 

And would then recommend it to consideration, 
whether the word defunc (which would be the only 
remaining difficulty) is not capable of a signification, 
drawn from the primitive sense of its Latin original, 

owes would ell agree with the context. | 
TYRaWHITT. 
| Othello 3 that his petition for the at- 
tendance of his bride, might be ascribed to one of 
these two moti ves: either solicitude for the enjoy- 
ment of an unconsummated and honourable marriage; 
—or the mere gratification of a sensual and selfish 


passion. But, as neither was the true _ he abjures 


them both.: 
Vouch with me, Heaven, I therefore beg it, NOT 
To please the palate of my appetite ; | 
Nox to IT with heat (—— —— 
) and proper satisfaction. j 
The former, having nothing in it unbecoming, he 
amply disclaims ; but the latter, ill according with his 
Season of life (for Othello was now declin'd into the 
vale of years) he assigns a reason for renouncing ; 


— — 


the young d 
In me defunct.— 
As if he had said, I have outlived that wayward i im- 
* Dip i: +. pubse 
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 pulse of passion, by e younger men are Slunulated ; | 


those 
40 — youthful heats, 
« That look no further than the OUTWARD FORM, 
« Are long since burzed in me. | 
The supreme object of my heart is | 
to be free and bounteous to her MIND. | 
By YOUNG affefs, the poet clearly means those 
©. YOUTHFUL lusts“ [rag NEQTEPIKAE emilupin;, 
cupiditates rei nova, thence JUVENILES,.and therefore 
EFFRENES cupiditates,] which St. Paul admonishes 
e to fly OY: and the Romans to MORTIFY. 
IVI Er. 
598. it N PO Þ To 4 is to forbid. So in 
Chaucer's Mie wy Bath's far , h late edit. ver. 
5641: | 1 — 
„ Wher can ye seen in any age 13 
That highe God defended mariage, 
«© By expresse word?“ | 
From defendre, Fr. I STEEVENS. 
600. For he is with me] This use of the word 
FOR, in its primary signification, might have furnish- 
ed an example in The Diversions of Purley. HENLEY. 
Den light-wing'd 5 
Of feather*d Cupid, seel with wanton dulness 
My speculative and offic'd 5 Thus 
the folio. The quarto reads — — 
hen light-wing'd toys 
And feather'd Cupid foils with wanton dulness 
My speculative and active instruments 


— 
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All these words (in either copy) mean no more than 
this: Mien the pleasures and idle toys of love make me 
#nfit either for seeing the duties of my office, or for the ready 


performance of them, &c, SrREVENS. 
- 606. vis. estimation 1J Thus the folio; the P 


. 685; _ virtue no delighted beauty lack i This is a 
senseless epithet. We should read belighted beauty, 
i. e. white and fair WARBURTON. 

Hanmer reads, more plausibly, deligiting. I do 
not know that w has 788 pe of Should 
rather read, 
virtue no delight or 1 lack. 

Delight, for * or power of Rae, as it is 
frequently 8 Johx so. 

There is no wok word as—bel:ghted. The plain 
meaning, T believe, is, if virtue comprehends every 
thing in itself, then your virtuous son- in- law of course 
is beautiful: he has that beauty which delights every 
one. D-1:ghted, for delighting ; Shakspere often uses 
the active and passive participles indiscriminately. 
Of this practice I have already given many instances. 
The same Sentiment seems to occur in the Twelfth 
Vigil. 

« In nature is no vieniieh; but the mind; 
None can be call'd deform'd, but the unkind 7 
% Virtue is beauty. SrEEVENSs. 

Deliguted is used by Shakspere in the sense of de- 

hghting, or MT See Cymbeline, act WY i 
3 iz . Whom 
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cc Whom best I love I cross, to make my gift, 

“ The more delay'd, delighted. TYRWRHITrr. 
628. —have @ quick eye to see] Thus the eldest 
quarto. The folio reads, 


F thou hast eyes to see. SrEE VERS. 

bg. —best 8 —] Fairest opportunity. 
Jounson, 

651, -a Cuinea-hen,—] A $howy bird with fine 
feathers.  Jounsox, 
A Guinea-hen was anciently the cant term for a 
prostitute. \ , STEBVENS, 
663- If the W The folio reads—If the brain. 
STEEVENs, 


Beam, which Mr. Theobald suggested, was proba. 
bly our 9 po s word, on a revision of his play. 
bin, | MaLoxx. 
669. a sect or cyon. 15 Thus the folio and quarto, 
A sect is what the more modern gardeners call a cut- 
ting. The modern editors read—a set. STEEVENS, 
677. Defeat thy favour with an usurped beard :] 
Favour here means that combination of features which 
gives the face its distinguishing character. Defeat, 
from defazre, in French, signifies to unmake, de- 
compose, or give a different appearance to, either 
by taking away something, or adding. Thus, in 
Don Quixotte, Cardenio defeated his favour by cutting 
off his beard, and the Barber his, by putting one 
on. The beard which Mr. Ashton asurped, when he 
escaped from the Tower, gave so different an appear- 
ance to his * that he passed through his guards 
without 
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without the least suspicion. In the Winter's Lale, | 
Autolycus had recourse to an expedient like Cardenio's 
(as appears from the pocketing up his pedlar's excrement) 
to n his being known in the garb of the prince. 
| '” HENLEY. 

681. it was @ violent commencement in her, and 
thou shalt see an answerable sequestration.ä—] There 
Seems. to be an opposition of terms here intended, 
which has been lost in transcription. We may read, 
it was @ violent conjunction, and thou shalt ee an an- 
swerable sequestration; or, what seems to me prefer- 
able, it was a violent commencement, and thou shalt see an 
answerable sequel. | Joxsox. 
believe the poet uses seguestration for sequel. He 
might conclude that it was immediately derived from 
sequor. Sequestration, however, may mean no more 
than separation. So, in this c a sequester from 
liberty ??; | SrEEVENS. 
686. — as luscious as med Whether you-under- 
stand by this the insect or the fruit, it cannot be 
given as an instance of a delicious morsel, notwith- 
standing the exaggerations of lying travellers. The 
true reading is lohocks, a very pleasant confection in- 
troduced into medicine by the Arabian physicians; 
and so very fitly opposed both to the bitterness and 
use of coloquintida.  __ »» WARBURTON. 
The censure of the learned Bishop upon travellers 

is here certainly misplaced ; nor is he more fortunate 
in his proposed emendation, That viscous substance 
which the pod of the locust contains, is, perhaps, of 


SOTO IV 


_— — P I j _ 
RTE or rea ee a. he in. 
l = 


* in 3 , 
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all others the most Yuscious. From its likeness to 
honey, in consistency and flavour, the /ocust is called 


the honey-tree also. Its seeds, enclosed in a long pod, 


lie bedded in the juice. HEN LEV. 
687. — bitter as coloquintida.] The old quarto 
reads —as ecerb as coloquintida. +  STEEVENs, 
694. —betwixt an erring Barbarian ] We should 
read errant; that is, a vagabond, one who has no 
house nor country. | WARBURTON, 
Hanmer reads, arrant. Erring is as well as either. 

| | Jokxsox. 


« Th' extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his conſine.“ |  STEEVENS, 
An erring Barbarian; perhaps meaning a rover from 
Barbary, He had before said, © You'll have your 
daughter covered with a Barbary horse. Matoxx. 
The word erring is sufficiently explained by a pas- 
Sage in the first scene of the play, where Roderigo 
tells Brabantio that his danghter was 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortune, - 

To an extravagant and wheeling stranger. 
Erring is the same as erraticus in Latin. 
The word erring is used in the same sense in some 

of Orlando's verges in As You lde It. 
«© Tongues I'l] hang on ev'ry doeh 
That shall civil sayings shew; 
« Some, how brief the life of man 
4 Runs e ji 95 f 25 
| 10 ee Mason. 
700. 


ON, 
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700. —IfT depend on the issue ?] These words are 


wanting in the first quarto. © STEEVENS, 
705. ans pond The first quarto reads, com- 
nunicative. SrEEVENS. 
715. What say you 9] This n is omitted in 
the foi. STEEVENS. 
105 Tam b fi 1 This is omitted in the folio. 
| STEEVENS. 
718. Go to; e put money enough in your purse. | 
The folio omits this line. 151 STEEVENS. 
729. to plume up, &c.] The first quarto reads 
—to make up, &c. x STEEVENS., 


735. The Moor is of a free and open nature,] The 
first quarto reads, 
The Moor, a free and open nature too, 
That thinks; Kc. STEEVENS. 


4 


ACT: Ih; 


*»„ 


Line 8. Ex mountains melt on lan, Thus "tho: 
folio. er quarto reads, 

« —when the huge mountain melts.” 
This latter reading might be countenanced by the 
following passage in the Second Part of 4 
Henry IV. 


46 


—the - 
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cc 


the continent, 

« Weary of solid firmness, melt itself 

Into the sea. Sr ERE VERS. 
The quarto is surely the better reading; it conveys 
a more natural image, more poetically expressed. 
Every man who has been on board a vessel in the Bay 
of Biscay, or in any very high sea, must know that 
the vast billows seem to melt away from the ship, not 
on it. _ Moncx Mason, 
11. —the oa Ry The elder quarto reads 
— banning shore, which offers the bolder image; i. e. 
the shore that execrates the ravage of the waves. So, WW « 
in King Henry Vi. P. I. Þ 

«Fel, banning hag, enchantress hold Rats tongue,” 


STEEVENS, 

. 15. And quench the wt of the ever-faxed pole. 
Alluding to the star Arctopfylax. Joanson., I 
The elder quarto reads ever: fir d pole. = 


| ene 0 
27. The ship is here put in, | 
Veronese? Michael Cassio, &c.] The author Wit 

of The Revisal is of opinion, that the poet intended to Ir 
inform us, that Othello's lieutenant, Cassio, was of Wn: 
Verona, an inland city of the Venetian state; and di 
adds, that the editors have not been pleased to say ve 
what kind of ship is here denoted by a Veronessa. By“ 
a Veronessa or Veronese (for the Italian pronunciation {th 
must be retained, otherwise the measure will be de- 
_ a ship of Verona is (mma as we say ta 
„ 


; z 


this day of ships in the river, such a one is a Dutch- 
nan, a Jamatca-man, &c. | STEEVENS. 
Veronessa, a ship of Verona. But the true reading 
is Veronese, pronounced as a quadrisyllable. 
he ship is here put in, 
It was common to introduce Italian words, and in 
their proper pronunciation then familiar. See Spenser 
in the Faerie Queen, b. iii. c. Xt. 10. : 
« With sleeves dependent Allanesè wise,” : | 
The poet had not a ship in his thonghts.—He intend- 
ed to inform us, that Othello's lieutenant, Canginy | 
was of Verona. We should certainly read, 
« The ship is here put in. 
A Veronese, Michael Cassio, (&c.) 
« Is come on shore.“ 
This regulation of the lines is ingenious. But, I agree 
with Hanmer, and 1 think it appears from many parts 
of the play, that Cassio was a Florentive. In this 
eech, the third gentleman, who brings the news of 
the wreck of the Turkish fleet, returns his tale, and 
relates the circumstances more distinctly. In his or- 
ner speech he says, A noble S/ap of Venice saw the 
distress of the Turks.” And here he adds, The 
very ship is just now put into our port, and she is a 
Jeronese That is, a ship fitted out or furnished by 
the he people of TO a City of the Venetian state. 
| WarTON. 
I believe. we are all wrong. 8 is an inland 


city, Every inconsistency may, however, be avoid- 
ed, 


_= — A — =_ __ -” WS =” — 8 
we 31 2 —— 2 — we 
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4 
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"68; if we read The Veronessa, i. e. the name of the 


ship is the Veronessa. Verona, however, might he 
obliged to furnish ships towards the general defence 


of Italy. - 1,” STEEVENyS, 
The e by Mr. Steevens is acute, 


but Shakspere's acquaintance with the topography of 


Italy (as appears from the Tempest) was very imper. 
fect. Had any one objected to him against the read. 
ing in the text, that Verona was not a maritime city, 
he would probably have replied, as did Corporal 
Trim, in respe& to Bohemia—* but it -might have 


* otherwise, if it had ens God,” 


HexLEr. 
42. Even till we make the main, &c.] This line and 
half is wanting in the eldest quarto. SrRRVExs. 
47. —warlike zse,) Thus the folio. The firs 
quarto reads ori iy ley #5 - STEEVENS, 
52, His bark is stoutly timber'd, 1 5 
"Therefore my hopes, not Surfeited tg death, 
Stand in bold cure.] I do not understand thes 
lines. I know not how hope can be sur/eited to death, 
that is, can be increased, till it is destroyed; nor what i 
is to stand in bold cure; or why hope should be con. 


sidered as a disease. In the copies there is no varia. 


tion. Shall we read, | 
Therefore my PR not t curſe ted to death, 
Stand in bold cure? 


This is better, but it is not well. Shall we strike 2 


bolder stroke, and read thus: 


Therefat 


these 
death, 


hat it 
Con- 
varia 


rike 2 


herefore 
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Therefore my hopes, not forfeited to a 
Stand bold, not sure. JOHNSON, 

Therefore my hopes not surfeited to death, 

Stand in bold cure.] Presumptuous hopes, which 

have no foundation in probability, may be said to 


zurfeit themselves to death, or forward their own 


dissolution. To stand in bold cure, is to erect them- 
selves in confidence of being fulfilled. A parallel ex- 
pression occurs in K. Lear, act iii. | 

This rest might _ have balm'd his broken 

senses, 

«© Which, if conveniency will not ok 

e Stand in hard cure,” 
Again, | 
— his life, with thine, &e. 


Stand in assured loss. 


In bold cure Means, in confidence of being cured. 


| STEEVENS. 

A surfeit being a dee arising from an excesszve 
over-charge of the stomach, the author, with his 
usual licence, uses it for any species of excess.—The 


meaning, I think, is—Therefore my hopes, not being 


destroyed by their own excess, but being reasonable and 


noderate, are lhe to be nn 


Or rather, 
—Therefore my hopes of his safety, which indeed are 
ant and weak, but not entirely destroyed by excess 7 de- 
pondency, may chance to be fulfilled. | 
The word surſeit having occurred to Shakspere, led 
im to cor sider Such a hope as Cassio entertained (not 
E a sanguine, 
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a sanguine, but a faint and languid, hope —“ Sichlied 
o'er with the pale cast of thought”), as a disease, and to 
talk of its cure. A passage in Twelfth Night, &c, 
where a similar phraseology is used, may serve to 
strengthen this interpretation, while at the same time 
it shews that there is here no corruption in the text: 
« Give me excess of it; that suxfeiting, 
«© The appetite may e, and so die. 
| MALONE, 
I believe that Solomon, upon this occasion, will be 
| bound the best interpreter —*: Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sic.“ Toy HENLEy, 
53. of very ent and N allowance J I read, 
Very expert, and of approv'd allowance. JOHNSON, 
Expert and approv'd allowance is put for allow'd and 
approv'd expertness. This mode of expression is not 
unfrequent in Shaks pere. _ +,  STEEVEN$ 
70. And in the essential vesture of creation, 
Does bear all excellence] Such is the read- 
ing of the quartos; for which the folio has this: 
And in the essential vesture of creation _ 
Do's tyre the ingeniuer. 
Which I explain thus, 3+ 
Docs tire the ingenious Verse. 
This is the best reading, and that which the 1 
substituted in his revisal. be Ionxsox. 
The reading of the quarto is 50 fat and unpoetical, 
when compared with that sense which seems meant to 
have been given in the folio, that I heartily wish some 
emendation could be hit on, which might entitle it to 
| a place 


th 
re 


thor 
zox. 
ical, 
nt to 
some 
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a place in the text. I believe the word tire was not 
introduced to signify to fat;gue, but to attire, to dress. 
The verb to attzre, is often so abbreviated, 

e essential vesture of creation tempts me to believe 
it was so used on the present occasion. I would read 
something like this: 1 
And in — REN 

Does tire the ingenuous virtue. 
;, e. invests her artless virtue in the fairest dem of 
earthly substance. See Merchant of Venice, act v. 

It may, however, be observed, that the word inge- 
ner did not anciently signify one who manages the engines 
or artillery of an army, but any e m 
naster of liberal science. f 

So, in Ben Jonson's 8 act i. se. 1. 

No, Silius, we are no good ingeners, 
We want the fine arts, & . | 

Ingener, therefore, may be the true reading of this | 
passage: and a similar e in ou Tempesty | 
act iv. sc. 1. 

« For thou shalt find as will ip all goons 
And make it ait behind her.“ 

In the argument of Sejanus, Jonson likewise says, 
that his hero * worketh with all his ingene,” appa- 
rently from the Latin ingentum. STEEVENS. 

Perhaps the poet wrote : e 

Does tire the ꝛngene ever. 
This is 8 5 near the word exhibited by the folio. 
f MALONE. 
** e The 


ments; and the meaning of the passage would then 


20 


that although we find the words ingine, inginer, and 
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The reading of the folio, e ere spelled, 
appears to have been, 

Does tire the engineer; 33 | 
which is preferable to either of the proposed amend- 


be, „One whose real perfections were so excellent, 
that to blazon them would exceed the abilities of the 
ablest masters.“ 

The sense attributed to the e tire, nenn g to 
this reading, is perfectly agreeable to the language of 
poetry. The objection to the reading of ingener, is, 


znginous in Jonson, they are not the language of Shak- 
spere; and I believe, indeed, Wer Jonson is singular 
in the use of them. Mock Masox. 

Does tire the ingenieur. ] been shall reject 
uncommon expressions in the writings of Shakspere, 
because they differ either from the exact rules of 
orthography, or from the unsettled mode of spel - 
ling them by other writers, will be found to deprive 
him no less of his beauties, than that ornithologist 
would the peacock, who should cut out every eye 
of his train because it was either not circular, or 
else varied from some imaginary. standard. — Inge- 
nicur is no doubt of the same import with ingener or 
ingeneer, though perhaps differently written by Shak- 
spere in reference to ingenious, and to distinguish it 
from ingeneer, which he has elsewhere used in 2 


military sense. Mr. M. Mason's objection, that it M 
is not the language of Shakspere, is more than 
beggin 
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begging the question; and to affirm that Jonson is 
singular in the use of ingine, inginer, and znginous, 
is as little to the purpose. For we not only have 
those expressions in other writers, but others from 
the same root, as in gene, engene, &c. in Holinshed, 
and Sir T. Moore; and Daniel uses ingentate: 
Th' adulterate beauty of a falsed cheek 
Did Nature (for this good) ingeniate, 
To _ in . mo Ore hogan 
_ Hent xy: 
76. 7 raitors ensteep vc Thus the folio and one 
of the quartos, The first copy reads—enscerped, of 
which every reader may make what he pleases. Per- 
haps enscerped was an old English word borrowed from 
the French escarpe, which Shakspere, not finding con- 
gruous to the 1 —_ of clogging the keel, afterwards 
changed. STEVENS. 
The gutter'd wk Ec. 
Traitors ensteep'd to clog the guiltless keel,] A simi- 
lar idea occurs in one of Gay's ballads: | 
How can they say that Nature 
Has nothing made in vain! 
Why then beneath the water 
Do hideous rocks remain? 
No eyes those rocks discover, 
That lurk beneath the deep, 
To wreck the wandering lover, 
And leave the maid to weep. 
Mr. Steevens's difficulty respeCting — n 
n have been removed, if he had but recollect- 
E ii; 8 
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| ed the passage of the fourth act, where Othello alludes 
| to the fate of Tantalus. . 
1 Had it pleas'd Heaven 
To try me with affliction; had he rain'd 
All kind of sores, and shames on my bare head; 
Steep'd me in RO to the very lips, — | 
| HENLEV. 
7 Lnbeus . high as, and howling winds, 
As having sENSE of beauty, do omzt 
Their mortal natures, letting go safely by 
The DIVINE Desdemona.] How much is this 
in the spirit of Lucretius, when he thus apostrophises 
Venus: 8 
Te, Dea, te e vente, te nubila cœli, 
Adventumque tuum.— 
1 T:dent æquora ponti , | 
Placatumque nitet diffuso lumine cælum. HENLEY. | 
87. Make love's (quick pants in Desd:mona's arms,| Ml: 
( 


* 


— —— 


— — 


. * Thus the folio. The quarto with less animation: 
And a be ew come to ee Malo $54 6 
| SrTEEVENS. Ml 1 


89, And bing all FROM ere NR This passage is ! 


only found in the quartos. STEEVENS, 
105. See for the news.] The. first quarto reads, $9 
Speaks this voice. 0 STEEVENS. lf * 


114. In faith, too much 1 Thus oe folio. The 
first quarto thus: | 
I know too much; n 
I find it, I; for when, Sc. STEEveNns if + 
122. Saints in your injuries, _ When you have 


A mind 


Tis 
ses 
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à mind to do injuries, you put on an air of sanctity. 

JohNSsON. 
124. O, fie upon thee, slanderer I] This short speech 
is, in the quarto, unappropriated; and may as well 
belong to Emilia as to Desdemona. SrEEVENS. 
131. —crztecal.] That is, censorious. TJOUNSON- 
145. — The first quarto reads Ait. 

| STEEVENS. 
148 She never yet was fookich, &c.] The law makes 
the power of cohabitation a proof that a man is not a 
natural; therefore, since the foolishest woman, if 
pretty, may have a and no Pa woman is ever 
ſoolis. | JOHNSON. 
156. But what praise confi thou bestow on a deserving 
women indeed?] The hint for this question, and the 
metrical reply of Iago is taken from a strange pam- 
phlet, called Chozce, Chance, and Change, or Conceits in 
thetr Colours, 1606; when after Tidero has described 
many ridiculous characters in verse, Arnefilo asks him, 
« But, I pray thee, didst thou write none in com- 
mendation of some - worthy creature? Tidero then 


PROT. like Iago to repeat more verses. | 
STEEVENS, 


| 1 * To put on is W 


voke, to incite. So in Macbeth 5 
the powers above | 
Put on their instruments.“ STEEVENS, 
167, To change the cod's head for the salmon's tail ;] 
ile. to nn. a 2 for coarser fare. 
16 SrEEZVENS. 
169. 
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169. See ruitors following, and not look b:hind;) The 
first quarto omits this line. SrEEVENS. 
172. To suckle fools, and cbrontelt small beer.) After 
enamerating the perfections of a woman, Iago adds, 
that if ever there was such a one as he had been de- 
seribing, she was at the best, of no other use, than 10 
Suckle children, and keep the accounts of a househotd, The 
expressions to suckle fools, and chronicle small beer, are 
only instauces of the want of natural affection, and 
the predominance of a eritical censoriousness in lago, 
which he allows himself to be possessed of, where he 
gays, 0! I am nothing, if not critical.  STERvaNs. 
175. —profane—] Gross of language, of expres- 
sion broad and brutal. So Brabantio, in the first act, 
calls Tago profane wretch. 5 Jonuxsox. 
Bien Jonson, in describing the characters in Every 
Man out of his Humour, styles Carlo Buffone, a pub- 
lick, scurrilous, and profane jester. STBEEVENS. 
19 —liberal counselfor ?] Liberal for licentious. 
_' WARBURTON, 

How say you,  Cavsio, is he not @ most profane and libe- 
ral counsellor ?] But in what respect was Jago a coun- 
gellor? He caps sentences, indeed: but they are not 
by way of advice, but description e what he says, is, 
reflections on character and conduct in life. For this 
reason, I am very apt to think, our author wrote 
censuren. THEOBALD. 
Coun sc llor seems to ales, not 50 much a man that 
gives counsel, as one that 3 fearlesly and 
0 A talker. JonxNsox. 

| | | | Counsellor 


3 
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Counsellor is here used in the common acceptation. 
Desdemona refers to the answers she had received 
from Iago, and particularly her last. HENLEY. 

182. — will gyve thee—] i. e. WH, Shackle. 

Porz. 

The firot quarto reads, I will catch you in your 
own courtesies; the second quarto, I will catch you 
in your own TP” ” Thefolioas it is in the text. 


SrEEVENS. 
186. 75 K the sir in. ] {That is—to | ahew your. 
good breeding and gallantry. | HenLey. 


187. ell ktss'd and excellent courtesy ;—] This I. 
think should be printed, well kiss'd! an excellent cour- 
ty! Spoken when Cassio kisses his hand, and Des- 
demona courtesies. | | JOHNSON. 
1 he _ n conkrens Dr. Johnson's emendation, 
| STEEVENS» 
er 18. —calmness, ] The 20 reads calmes. 
Ma LONE. 
202. — 7. it were now to die, © 
* Twere now to be most happy. ] So Cherea, in 
The Eunuch of Terence, act iii. sc. 3. | 
& Proh, Jupiter 
© Nunc tempus profecto est, cum 1 N me pos- 
sum interfeci, | 
« Ne vita aliqua hoc gaudium contaminet ægritu- 
dine, Maloxg. 
213, And this, and this e. king her. ] So, in 
Marlow's Lust's Dominion: 


« I prytbes 
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c“ I pr*ythee chide if I have done amiss, 
2 W ſs" eee 2 
| 144] nen Moor.” 

+» \Matone, 

Marlow 8 play w was written belore that of Shakspere, 
who might possibly have aRed in it.  STEEvENs, 
219. News, Friends; The modern editors read 
(after Mr. Rowe) Nau, friends. I would observe 
once for all, that (in numberless instances in this 
play, as well as in others) where my predecessors had 
Sently and without reasan made alterations, I have 
as silently restored the old readings, STEEVENS, 
. 223. I prattle out of faskion.—] Out of method, 
without any settled order af disequrse, Jonxsox. 
e t hie l The pilot of the ship. 
JoENsOx. 
234. Prey court of guard—) i. e. the place where 
the guard musters. |, , © STEEVENS, 
298. Ley thy finger thus—] On thy mouth, to stop 
it while thou art listening to a wiser man. JOHNSON. 
241, And mill she love ham Still for prating?] The 
folio reads To love. im still for prating. STEEVENS. 
244. When the blood is made dull with the act of 5port, 
there 5hould be a game to inflame it, and to give satiety a 
fresh appetite; loveliness in favour, sympathy in years, 
maniters, and beauties ;}] This, it is true, is the read- 
ing ef the generality of the copies: but, methinks, 
it is a very peculiar experiment, when the blood and 
spirits are dulled and exhausted with sport, to raise 


and recruit them by sport: for ort and game are but. 
two 
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wo words for the same thing. I have retrieved the 
pointing and reading of the (elder quarto, which cer- 
tainly gives us the poet's sense; that when tlie blood 
is dulled with the exercise of pleasure, there should 
be proper incentives on each side to raise it again, as 
the charms of beauty, equality of years, and agree- 


ment of manners and disposition; which are wanting 
in abel to rekindle Desdemona s passion. 


_ TazoBaLD. 

155 again inen 451 Thus the quarto 1622. 
It is the folio reads a game. STREBVENS. 
265. —green minds] Minds unripe, minds not 
yet fully formed. | JOHNSON» 

269. condition. } Qualities, un; mind. 
Jounson. 


276. — an PE and obscure n Sc.] That 
indexes were formerly prefixed to books, appears from 


a passage in Tycilus and Crestida. MaLloxs. 
287. —tainting— | OY a.slur upon tos dis- 
opline. by Joa so. 
288. —other a The first quarto reads, 
cause. STEEVENS. 

291. a; in de 4 Sadden, is precipitately 
violent. | Jomns0N., 


295. ——whose quelifcmniee Shall come, &c.} Whose 
rezentment $hall not be so qualified or tempered, as to 
be well tasted, as not to retain some bitterness. The 
phrase is harsh, at least to our ears. JOHNSON, 

Perhaps qualification means fitness to preserve good 
order, or the regularity of military discipline. 

STEEVENS. 


217. 
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917. —like a poisonous mineral] This is philo- 
* Mineral poisons kill by corrosion. 
Jokxsox. 
31 9. Till I am even with him] . the _ 
1622 ; the first folio reads: 
Till I am ever'd with him. | 
21. e. Till I am on a level with him by retaliation. 
'STEEVENS, 
323. If this poor ee of Venice, REM trace 
For his quick hunting, stand the putting on,] 
Dr. Warburton, with his usual happy sagacity, turn- 
ed the old reading trash into brach. But it seems to 


me, that trash belongs to another part of the line, and 


that we should read trash for trace. The old quartos 
(in the same part of the line) read crush, signifying 
indeed the same as trash, but plainly corrupted from 
it. To trask a hound is a term of hunting still used in 
the North, and perhaps not uncominon in other parts 
of England. It is, to correct, to rate. Crush was 
never the technical expression on this occasion; and: 
only found a place here as a more familiar werd with 
the Printers. The sense is, If this hound Rode. 
rigo, whom I rate for quick hunting, for over-running 
the scent, will but stand the putting on, will but have: 
patience to be fairly and properly put upon the scent, 
&c.““ This very hunting term to trash, is metaphori- 
cally applied by our author in The Tempest, act i. sc. 2, 
© Being once perfected how to grant suits, 
Ho to deny them, whom to advance, and whom 


«T0 VO tor overtopping. 7 4 
To 


? . . 
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Totrash for overtopping, i. e. What suitors to check 
for their too great forwardness.** Here another phrase 
N. or the field is joined with to trash. To overtop is when 
0, WF hound gives his tongue above the rest, too loudly or 
too readily ; for which he ought to be tras}'d or rated. 
Topper, in the good sense of the word, is a common 
name for a hound. Shakspere is fond of allusions to 
„ hunting, and appears to be well acquainted with its 
language. This explication of trash illustrates a pas- 
h] sage in the Bonduca of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
. hich has been hitherto misunderstood and misrepre- 
10 WF cented ; and where the use of the word equally reflects 
1 light on our author. Act i. sc. 1. | $ 
. « Car. I fled too, | 
"> W © But not so fast: your jewel had been lost this. 


an «© Young Hengo there; he trash'd me.” 
in Where Bonduca and Nennius are accusing Caratach of 
my running away from the Romans. Caratach answers, 
kj «It is very true, Nennius, that I fled from the Ro- 
1 mans. — But recollect, I did not run so fast as you pre- 
n tend: I soon stood still to defend your favourite youth 
le. Hengo.— He s To ED my flight, and I saved his life.“ 
ing ln this passage, where trash properly signifies check, 
eme commentators substitute trace a correction, which 


entirely de the force of the e and the spirit 
ner the reply. Wak rox. 

To trash likewise signifies to follow. So, in the 
Puritan, 1605: A guarded lackey to run before it, 
ad py'd liveries to come trahing after it.” The 
repetition of the word trash is much in Shakspere's 
EW manner, 


* 
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manner, though in his worst. In a subsequent scene, 


Iago calls Bianca—trash. | STEEVENs, 
325. I' have our Michael Cassio on the hip;] A 
phrase from the art of wrestling. Jon ns0x. 


326. Rank garb] I believe, means, grossly, i. e. 
without mincing the matter. So, in Marston's Dutch 
Courtezan, 1603: 

66 *Whither, i in the rank name of madness, whither?” 

| | | STEEVENS, 

332. Kabbery s plain face s is never cen— ] An ho- 
nest man acts upon a plan, and forecasts his designs 
but a knave depends upon temporary and local oppor- 
tunities, and never knows his own purpose, but at the 
time of execution. |  __ JonNs0w, 

335. —mere perdition—] Mere in this place signi. 
fies entire. See wing VIII. act iii. line 598, &c. 

STEEVENS, 

158. —his addiction] The first quarto reads, his 

mind. | STEEVENS, 
359. Our general cast us—] That is, appointed u 
to our Stations. To cast the play, is, in the style of the 
Os to assign to every actor his Frey part. 

' | Jouns0N, 

Perhaps cast us, only means dismissed us, or got ni 
our company. So, in one of the following scenes, 
« You are but now cast in his mood; i. e. turn'd ol 
of your office in his anger; and in the first scene it 


means to dim. | Sr EVI 
970. -an alarum—] The voice may sound at 

elarum more properly than the eye can sound a pars, 
f | OH NS0V 
| The 
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The eye is often said to speak. Thus we frequently 
hear of the language of the eye. Surely that which 
can talk may, without any violent stretch of the figure, 
be allowed to sound a Series The folio reads parley 


to provocation. 55 REMARKS. 
370. is it not an alarum to love ?—]) The quartos 
read tis an alarm to love. STEEVENS. 
384. aul qualified —] * mixed with water. 
JoansoN. 
399. Three lads of 9 The folio reads 
Three else of Cyprus. - STEEVENS. 


401. Tie very elements] As quarrelsome as the 
discordia semina rerum; as n in opposition as fire 
and water. 157  -_ JOHNSON. 

406. If consequence do but approve my dream, ] Every 
scheme subsisting only in the imagination may be 


termed a dream. \..._ JOHNSON- 
408. —given me a rouse, &c.] A xouse appears 


to be a quantity of liquor rather too large. 


So in Hamlet, and in The Christian turn'd Turk, 1612: 
our friends may tell 


«© We drank a rouse to them.“ | Sr RRV ENS. | 
416. A life's but a — 33 Thus the e duarto. The 
folio reads: f 


« 0h, man's life's but a span.“ | SYes EVENS. 
424. —580 exquizite—] The rde reads, 50 expert- 
STEEVENS, 


434. King Stephen, &c.] These Stanzas are taken 
from an old song, which the reader will find recover- 
ed and W in a curious work, entitled, Relicks | 


F ij * 
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of Ancient Poetry, consisting of old heroick ballads, 
songs, &c. g vols. 12mo. Jounzox, 

So, in Greene*s Quip for an Upstart Courtier : 46 King 
Stephen wore a pair of cloth breeches of a noble a pair, 


and thought them passing costly.“ STEEVENs, 
437. —lown-] Sorry fellow, paltry wretch. 
Jonnsoy, 


476. He'll watch the horologe @ double set,] If he 
have no drink, he'll keep awake while the clock 
strikes two rounds, or four-and-twenty hours. 

Chaucer uses the word korologe in more places than 
_— DE St „ 

4“ Well sikerer was his crowing in his loge 
ce Than is a clock or abbey Aorologe. JoHNns0x, 

487. —ingraft infirmity -] An infirmity rooted, 
settled in his constitution. | Jonson. 

Dr. Johnson's explanation seems to fall short of the 
poet's meaning. The qualities of a tree are so chang- 
ed by grafting, that its fruit loses the properties of 
the original stock, and assumes chose of the graft in 
their stead. Conformably to this idea, is the assertion 
of Hamlet concerning the same vice in his country. 
men: 

«© They clepe us drunkards, &c. “ HENII. 
496. into a twiggen bottle.] A twiggen bottle is 
3 wicker'd bottle; and so the quarto reads. 

. STEEVENS. 
Sog. — Diablo—? I meet with this exclamation in 
Marlow's King Edward II. 1622: Diablo? whit 
passions call you these ?*? STEEVENS. 
| po: 513. 


_— nnn 1 ** —_— * 
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513. — lam hurt to death—he dies.] Montano thinks 
he is mortally wounded, yet by these words he seems 
determined to continue the duel, and to kill his anta- 
gonist Cassio. So when Noderigo runs at Cassio, in the 
;th act, he says—““ Villain, thou dy'st.“ ToLLET. 

He dies, 1. e. he shall die. He may be supposed to 
* this as he is offering to renew the fight. 

STEEVENS. 


The first quarto reads— 


* Zounds, I bleed $till; I am hurt to death, | 
And adds in the margin—he faints. This shews that 
the words —he dies—were at first ignorantly inserted 
by the editors of the folio (where alone they are found) 
who were misled by Cassio's saying that he was hurt 
to death; and afterwards thinking it necessary to 
omit the oath that originally stood in this line, they 
absurdly supplied its place, by introducing this im- 
proper marginal direction into the text, MALONE, 

516. all sense of fare and duty 3 So Hanmer, 
The rest, 

——all place of sense and duty 9 Jonunsown, 
522. to carve forth his own rage, ] So the quarto. 
The reading of the folio—for his own rage, is perhaps 
better. Mo 

524, ——71 . the isle 
From her propriety. ]—Fram her regular and 


proper State, _ _ Jouns0N, 
529. In quarter—] In their quarters; ; at their 
lodging. JokNso. 


e at peace, quiet. They had been on that very 
F 11g ; ap 
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spot (the court or platform, it is presumed, before 
the castle) ever since Othello left them, which can 
scarcely be called being in ther quarters, or at their 
lodging. | REMaARxs, 

It required one example, if no more, to evince that 
in quarter ever signified quiet, at peace.— Perhaps the 
tomohawk of criticism has never been thrown with 
more desperate dexterity than by this very Remarker, 
vrhose oscitancy in this instance ex poses him to a se. 
vere retaliation. But little attention would have 
Shewn, that the tem, whom he speaks of Othello“ 
having left, was only Cassio; who, being joined by 
Iago, where Othello (but not on the platform) had 
just left him, is dissuaded from setting the watch im- 
mediately; entreated to partake of a stoop of wine, in 
company with a brace of Cyprus gallants, then wait- 
ing without; and prevailed upon, though reluctantly, 
to invite them in. In this apartment the carousal 
happens, and wine is repeatedly called for, till at last 
Cassio, finding its too powerful effects, goes out to set 
the watch, At the proposal of Montano, himself and 
Tago follow Cassio towards the platform, and the Jat- 
ter sets on Roderigo to insult him, The scuſſe 
ensues; an alarm is given, and Othello comes forth 
to inquire the cause. When, therefore, Iago answers: 
I do not know: friends all but now, even now 
In quarter V 

it is evident the quarter referred to, was that apartment 
of the castle assigned to the officers on guard, where 
Othello, after giving Cassio his orders, had, a little 
"Me | before, 
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before, left him 3 and where Iago, with his compani- 


ons, immediately found him. HENLEY, 
537. —you are thus forgot ?] i. e. you have thus 
forgot yourself. ' STEEVENS, 


343. That you unlace—] Slacken, or /oosen. Put 
in danger of dropping; or perhaps strip of its orna- 
ments. | JonunsSON. 

Dr. Johnson gives no-reason for this interpretation. 
believe that wnlace in this passage means “ You 
UNLESS or ONLES JAP reputation,“ from the verb 
Onleran. ' Horne Took E. 

544. —spend your ich opinion] Throw away 
and squander a reputation so valuable as yours. 


7 JOHNSON, 
551. —slf yy] Care of one's self. 
JonnsoN, 


556. And passion, having my best judgment collied, ] 
Thus the folio reads, and I believe rightly. Othello 
means, that passion has discoloured his judgment. 
The wor is used in The M:dsummer-Night's Dream 
like lightning in the collied woke: 5 | 

To ey anciently signified to besmut, to blacken as 
with coal. So, in a comedy called The Family of Love, 
1608.“ carry thy link a't'other side the way, thou 


collow'st me and my ruffe.” The word (as I am as- 


sured) is still used in the midland counties, —Colly, 
however, is from coal, as collier. SrEEVENS. 
561. —he that is approv'd in this offence,] He that 
is convicted by provi, 0 having been engaged in this 
oftence, 1255 W « Jonxsox. 


566. 
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566. —and onthe court and guard of safety !] This, 
it must be confessed, is the reading of all the. olg 
copies. Yet I have no doubt that the words were 
transposed by mistake at the press, when the first 
quarto was printed, which the other editions have 
followed. I would read: 

Don the court of guard and safety. 

The court guard was formerly a military phrase, 
meaning the guard- room. The same phrase having 
occurred already in this play, act ii. line 232. puts 
the emendation proposed beyond a doubt : 4 —the 
' Lieutenant to-night watches on the court of guard.“ — 
A similar mistake has happened again in the present 
scene, where, in the old copy we find g- 

Have you forgot all place gf sense and duty? 
instead of—all sense of place, &c. Mallon, 

As a collocation of words as seemingly perverse 
occurs in the Midsummer-Night's Dream, and is justi- 
fied there, in the following instance 

I shall desire you of more acquaintance.” 

I forbear to disturb the text in the passage under con. 
sideration SrEEVENI. 
. Fei affin'd—] Aﬀen'd | is bound hy 
proximity of relationship; but here it means related 
by nearness of office. In the first scene it is used in 
the former of these senses: 

2 I, in any just term, am n offin'd 

5, ho love the Moor,” ..-: | STEEVENS, 

607. Lead him off. ] I am persuaded, these words 
were originally a marginal direction. In our old 


Plays 
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plays all the stage directions were couched in impera- 


tive terms: Play musici Ring the bell Lead him off. 
5 | MALONE. 
8 620. —there is more offence, &c. ] Thus the quar- 
N tos. The folio reads there is more sense, &c. 
STEEVENS. 
626. —cast in his 3 Ejected in his anger. 
e, JonnsoON. 
Ny 632. ak Speak, parrot ?] A 8 Signifying to 
ts act foolishly and childishly. So Skelton, 7 
he „These maidens full mekely with many a divers 
_ flour, 
nt ec Freshly they dress and make sweete my W 
« With spake parrot I pray you full courteously 
thei say e. WARBURTON. 
P, 670. —for that he hath devoted, and given up humself 
80 to the contemplation, mark, and de votement, of her parts 
ti- and graces.—] I remember, it is said of Antony, in 


the beginning of his tragedy, that he who used to fix 
his eyes.altogether on the dreadful ranges of war: 


n. © ——now bends, now turns, 

s. « 'The office and devotion of their view 

by Upon a strumpet's front.“ 
ed This is finely expressed ; but I cannot Dsds my- 
in self that our poet would ever have said, any one 


devoted himself to the devotement of any thing. All the 
copies agree ; but the mistake certainly arose from a 
78. * letter being turned upside down at press. 
ds | : THEOBALD. 
old. fon. . advice i 18 Aa This counsel has an 
ays | | appearance 
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appearance of honest OPERRESS, of frank good- will, 


Jonnsow, 
Rather gratzs, not paid for, as his advice to Rode. 
rigo was. HEN LE v. 


693. Probable] The old editions concur in reading 
probal. There may be such a contraction of the word, 
but I have not met with it in any other book. Yet, 
abbreviations as violent occur in our ancient writers, 

STEEVENS, 

696. fruitful] Conrad to benignus, ap. 

| | | | HENLEV. 

697. —free elements] Liberal, bountiful, as the 
elements, out of which all things are produced. 


| Jokxsovx. 
704. —to this parallel course,] i. e. a course level, 
and even with his design. JIokxs en. 


706. When devils will their blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest] When devils would ins. 
gate men to the commission of the most atrocious 
crimes. To suggest, in old language, is to tempt. 


MaLo xx. 

711. 1 pour thes pestilence—] Pestilence, for poi- 
son. WARBURTON, 
712, fun 4 repeals him—] That is, recalls him, 
JOHNSON, 

717. That chall enmes/ 4 all] A metaphor 
from taking birds in meshes. _ Pops. 


Why not from the taking fish, for which purpose 
nets are more frequently usedꝰ  Monck MAsSOx. 
EIT D a 15 72% 
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723. —4 little more wit,] Thus the folio. The 
first quarto reads and w:th that wit. STEEVENS. 
731. Though other things grow fair against the sun, 
Yet fruits, that blossom first, will first be ripe.] 
Of many different things, all planned with the same 
art, and promoted with the same diligence, some must 
succeed sooner than others, by the order of nature. 
Every thing cannot be done at once; awe must proceed 
by the necessary gradation. We are not to despair of 
slow events any more than of tardy fruits, while the 
causes are in regular progress, and the fruits grow 
fairer against the sun. Hanmer has not, I think, 
rightly conceived the sentiment ; for he reads, 
Those fruits which blossom first, are not first ripe. 
I have therefore drawn it out at length, for there are 
few to whom that will be easy which was difficult to 
Hau met JOHNSON. 
741. —will draw] The old copies read to draw, 
which may be right, and consistent with the tenor of 
this interrupted speech. Iago is still debating with 
himself concerning the means to perplex Othello. 
STEEVENS. 
742. ws him jump] Unexpedtedly -an expression 
taken from the bound, or start, with which we are 
shocked, at the sudden and unlooked-for appearance 
of any offensive objec e... HENLEY, 
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ACT HL 


Line 3. Wy V masters, have your instruments been in 
Naples, that they speak i the nose thus ?] The venereal 
disease first enn at the siege of Naples. 
JokNs ox. 
When Mr. Stuart, in sifting the grounds of evi- 
dence relative to the Douglas cause, pressed Menager 
to account for La Marr's assertion, that he had passed 
ten months at Naples, though he never had been in 
Italy: —the answer was, that his friend was very 


much of a libertin, and that he had often suffered by 


the maladie venerienne; and that as that disease in 


France often goes under the name of the maladie de 
' Naples, from whence it came, La Marr, by the voyage 
de Naples, had probably meant to intimate, that he 


had lately passe le grand remede pour la maladie vene- 


renne. Letters to Lord Mansfield, from Andrew 


Th Esq; No. iii. p. 19. HENLEV. 
3. —of all loves. -] The folio reads—for love's 


5 ES - | STEEVENS, 


20. —wventsh into anne] So the folio and one of the 
quartos. T he eldest quarto reads—Vanish away. 


| . STEEVENS, 
52. To take the Safest occasion by the front, | This 
line 1 is wanting in the folio. STEEVENS. 


F mich bound to 50. This speech is omit- 
tes ia the first quarto, ; f STEEVENS. 
: £ 63. 


. 


44 Ul. 


63. —state ] The folio reads —senate. Ma LON E. 
72. As if the case were has. ] The folio read $—AsS 
if the cause were his. 15 STEEVENS, 
84. That policy may either last 50 long,] He may 
either of himself think it politick to keep me out of 
office so long, or he may be satisſied with such slight 
reasons, or so many accidents may make him think 
my re- admission at that time een that I may be | 
quite forgotten, Jonxsox. 
93. [Pl watch him tame — ] It is said, that the fero- 
city of beasts, insuperable and irreclaimable by any 
other means, is subdued by keeping them from sleep. 
JokhNSs ON. 
Hawks $4 other birds are tamed by keeping them 
from sleep, and it is to the management of those 
Shakspere alludes. | 
In the Booke of Haukyng, Huntyng, &c. bl. let. no 
date: „Mate her all nyght, and on the morrowe all 
daye, and then she will be previ enough to be re- 
claymed. “ STEEVENS. 
119. His present "nan take :] To take lis 
reconciliation, may be to accept the submission which 
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he makes in order to be reconciled. JOHNSON. +» 


121, —and not in cunning, ] Cunning, for design, 
or purpose, Simply, _ DP . WARBURTON. 
127. To Suffer with him ] The first quarto reads— 
I sufter with him. ö . MALONE, 
141. ——the wars must ods examples _ 
Out of their best] The Severity of military | 
Gxcipline must not spare the best men of the army, 
G when 


— — — 
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when their punisghment may afford a wholesome ex. 
ample, JokxNsox. 
146. —s0 mammering oz *] To hesitate, to stand 
in suspense. The word often occurs in old English 
writings, and probably takes its original from the 
French m' Amour, which men were apt often to repeat 
when they were not 28 555 to give a direct answer. 
HANMER, 
I find the same word in Acolastus, a comedy, 1340: 
« I stand in doubt, or in a mamorynge between hope 
and fear. | STEEVENS, 
159. Full of Tee} i. e. of weight. So, in 
The Dumb Knight, 163g : | 
« They are of poize sufficient Sabin, 
168. Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my soul, 
But I do love thee! &.] The meaning of the 
word wretch, is not generally understood. It is now, 
in some parts of England, a term of the softest and 
fondest tenderness, It expresses the utmost degree of 
amiableness, joined with an idea, which perhaps all 


tenderness includes, of feebleness, softness, and want 


of protection. Othello, considering Desdemona as 
excelling in beauty and virtue, soft and timorous b) 
her sex, and by her situation absolutely in his power, 
calls her, Excellent wretch It may be expressed: 
Dear, harmless, helpless Excellence. Jonnsox. 
Sir . D Avenant uses the same expression in his 
Cruel Brother, i6go, and with the same meaning. It 
occurs twice: * Excellent wretch ! with a timorous 


modesty She stifleth up ber utterance.” STEEVENS, 
169. 
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169. ——when love thee not, 
Chaos ts come again. | When my love is for 
a moment suspended by suspicion, I have nothing in 
my mind but discord, tumult, perturbation, and con- 


fusion. 1 JouNso. 
There is another meaning possible. When 1 cease to 


love thee, the world is at an end; i. e. there remains 
nothing valuable or important. The first explanation 


may be more elegant, the second is perhaps more 


easy. Shakspere has the same thought in his Venus 
and Adonis 

« For he being dead, with him hls 3 slain, 
And, beauty dead, black Chaos comes again. 

0 STEEVENS- 

The passage fog not strike me in the same light in 

which it appeared to Dr. Johnson; as Othello hath not 

at this time the smallest doubt of his wite's fidelity. 

He means, I think, to 8ay—ere I cease to love thee, the 

world itself shall be reduced to its primitive chags. Shak- 


spere probably preferred Chaos is come again, 


to Chaos s, come again, —as more bold and 


expressive. Muretus, a poet of the sixteenth century, 


has exactly the same thought: 
«« Tunc meo elabi possis de pectore, Lacci, | 
* Aut ego, dum vivam, non meminisse tui? 
Ante vel istius mundi compage soluta 
6 Tetras in antiquum sit reditura Ciaoss. 
The meaning of Shakspere appears very clearly 
from the following passage in the Winter's Tale, where 
the same thought is more fully expressed: . | 
Giz « —It 
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It cannot fail 
«© But by the violation of my faith—and then 
Let nature crush the sides of the earth together, 


cc 


« And mar the seeds within.“  MaLoxs, 
179, —her.] Soall the old copies, Rowe altered 
the word to t. - \MaLoxs. 


189. —By heaven he echoes me, 8 20%; 
As if there were some monster in his thought, &c.) 
Thus the eldest quarto. The second quarto reads: 
Why dost thou echo me, 
As if there. were some monster in 1 thy ri 
The folio reads : 94,1 
——Alas! thaw echo st the; 
i Mi A, Kc. SrrREVxxXVS. 
207, They are cold dilations working from the heart, 
That passion cannot rule. | The old copies uni- 
formly give, close dilations, except that the earlier 
quarto has close denotements; which was the author's 
first ex pression, afterwards changed by him, not to 
cold dilations, for cold is read in no ancient copy: nor, 


I believe, to close dilations, but to close delations ; to 


occult and gecret accusations, working in voluntarily fron 
the heart, which, though resolved to conceal the fault, 
cannot rule its passion of resentment. © JOHNSON. 
This reading is so much more elegant than the for- 
mer, that one cannot help wishing it to be right. 
But delations sounds to me too ent to have bern 

used by Shakspere. 
The old reading close Alla ien, (in the sense of 
secret exhositions of the mind) is authorized by a book 
| Y N of 


Sr FEY — as 
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of that age, which our author is known to have read: 

*, After all this foul weather follows a calm dilate- 

ment of others? too forward harmfulness.”” —Rosalynde 
or Euphues . Legacie, by Thomas Lodge, 1592. 

MALONE. 

Cold delations i is the reading of the three latter folios. 

: REMARKS. 

213. Or, those that be not, would they might seem 

none !] I believe the meaning is, *would they might no 


longer seem, or bear the shape of men. JokNsor. 
Perhaps the meaning * ou they night not Seem 
honest! | MALONE, 


227. Keep leets and e Leets, and lau- days, 
are synonymous terms. ** Leet (says Jacob, in his Law 
Dictionary) is otherwise called a lau- day. They are 
there explained to be courts, or meetings of the un- 


dred, “c to certify the king of the good manners and 


government of the inhabitants, and to inquire of all 
offences that are not capital. The poet's meaning 
will now be plain. Mo has a breast so little apt to form 
ill opinions of others, but that foul suspicions will sometimes 
nix with his fairest and most candid thoughts, and erect a 
court in his mind, to inquire of the offences apprehended. 
STEEVENS. 
233. Though I, . am vicious in ny guess, 


Not to mention that, in this reading, the sentence is 
abrupt and broken, it is likewise highly absurd. I 


beseech you give yourself no uneasiness from my un- 
sure observance, though I am vicious in my guess. 
For his being an ill guesser was a reason why Othello 

G1 113 Ee Should 
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should not be uneasy : in propriety, therefore, it 
Should either have been, though [ am not vitious, or 
Because I am vicious. It appears then we n read: 
1 do beseech you, 
Think, I, perchance, am vicious in my guess. | 
Which makes the sense 1 8 and perfect. 
WARBURTON, 
- Though [—perchance, am vicious in my guess,] That 
abruptness in the speech which Dr. Warburton com- 
plains of, and would alter, may be easily accounted 
for. Iago seems desirous by this ambiguous hint, 
Nong] I—to inflame the jealousy of Othello, which 
he knew would be more eftectually done in this man- 
ner, than by any expression that bore a determinate 
meaning. 'The jealous Othello would fill up the pause 
in the Speech, which Tago turns off at last to another 
purpose, and find a more certain cause of discontent, 


and a greater degree of torture arising from the doubt. 


ful consideration how it might have concluded, than 
he could have experienced had the whole of what he 
inquired after been reported to Aim un N Cit 
cumstance of aggravation. | 

We may suppose him kg to himself, that 
Iago mentally continued the thought thus, Though I 
know more than I choose to speak off 

J believe nothing is here Wir e wo to e 


the punctuation: 


lago. I do beseech you © . 

Though I, perchance, am vicious in my guess, 

As, I conftess, it is my nature's plague 
| | a . To 
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lows: 


To spy into abuses; and, oft, my jealousy 

pes as that are T your, K . 

HENLEY. 

Ficdins in my guess does not mean that he is an ill 

gresser, but that he is apt to put the worst construction 
on every thing he een to account for. 

 STEEVENS. 

236. —that your wisdom yet,] Thus the folio. The 

quarw Wa 1 


—T intreat you then, 5 
From one that s0 imperfectly conjetts, 
You'd take no notice | 
To my i. e. to conjefure, is a verb used by other 
writers. So, in Acolastus, a comedy, 1540 : 
"6:06 _—_—_— reason I, or conject with myself. 2 
Again, | 
„ cannot mug thy saying, or thy con ding 
e * - STEEVENS, 
256. —which doth mock.” 
The meat it feeds on—] i. e. loathes that lich 


nourishes and sustains it. This being a miserable 


state, Iago bids him beware of it. The Oxford Edi- 
tor reads: | | 7 $59 
— doth make 
The meat it feeds on. | 
Implying that its suspicions are unreal and nete f 
which is the very contrary to what he would here 
make his general think, as appears from what fol- 


That cuckold lives in bliss, &c. BE 
| In 
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In a word, the villain is for fixing him jealous: and 
therefore bids him beware of jealousy, not that it was 
an unreasonable, but a miserable state; and this plunges 
him into it, as we see by his reply, which is only 
O misery WIR BURTON. 
I have received Hanmer's emendation; because 10 
mock, does not signify to loath; and because, when 
Iago bids Ochello beware of jealousy, the green- eyed mon- 
ster, it is natural to tell why he should beware, and 
for caution he gives him two reasons, that jealousy 
often creates its own cause, and that, when the causes 
are real, jealousy is misery. | . Jonnson, 
In this place, and some others, to mock seems the 
same with to mammock. | | FARMER, 
If Shakspere had written—a green-ey'd monster, 
we might have supposed him to refer to some crea- 
ture existing only in his particular imagination ; but 
the green-ey'd monster, seems to have reference to an 
object as familiar to his readers as to himself. 
It is known that the zyger kind have green eyes, and 
always play with the victim to their hunger, before 
they devour it. Thus, a jealous husband, who dis- 
covers no certain cause why he may be divorced, con- 
tinues to sport with the woman whom he suspects, 
and, on more certain evidence, determines to punish, 
There is no beast that can be literally said to make its 
own food, and therefore I am unwilling to receive 
the emendation of Hanmer, especially as I flatter my- 
self that a glimpse of meaning may be produced from 
the TO readigge: ... | 
| In 
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In Antony and . the enen word occurs 


again: 
| tell him 7 | 
6 He mocks Ay pauses that he makes. 

i. e. he plays wantonly with those intervals of time 
which he should improve to his own preservation. 

Should such an explanation be admissible, the ad- 
vice given by Iago will amount to this: — Beware, my 
lord, of yielding to a passion which as yet has no proofs to 
just ſy its access. T henk how the interval between suspicion 
and certainty must be filled. Though you doubt her fide- 
lity, you cannot yet refuse her your bed, or drive her from 
your heart; but, like the capricious savage, must continue 
to port with one whom you wait n an WR to 
destroy. 

A similar idea occurs in Al Well that Ends Well + 

„0c lust doth play 
« With what it loathes.“ | | 

Such is the only sense that I am able to draw from 
the original text. What I have said, may be liable 
to some objections, but I have nothing better to pro- 
pose. That jealousy is @ monster which often creates 
the suspicions on which it feeds, may be well admit- 
ted according to Hanmer's proposition; but is it the 
monster? (i. e. a well known and conspicuous ani- 
mal) or whence has it green eyes? Yellow is the colour 
which Shakspere appropriates. to jealousy. It must 
be D that he afterwards * it as 

— == monster, 


Begot upon itself, born on n itself: 


but 
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but yet——*© What damned minutes counts he o'er, 
&c.” is the best illustration of my attempt to explain 
the passage. To produce Hanmer's meaning, 3 
change in the text is necessary. I am counsel for the 
old reading. SrEEV INS. 
Tellow is not always the ks which Shakspere 
appropriates to jealousy; for we meet in The Merchant 
of Venace : 95 
65 ——budd'ring fear, and 1 jealousy. 1 
By © the green-ey'd monster, I believe,  Shakspere 
only means—that green-eyed monster, which doth 
mock, &c. If we understand it in this way, it is the 
same as if he had said—e green-ey'd monster. 
The passage alluded to by Mr, Steevens, in my 
opinion, strongly confirms the emendation n 
by Sir Thomas Hanmer [make] : | 
It is, strictly speaking, as false, that any monster 
can beget or be born on itself, as it is, that any mon- 
ster can make his own food; but, poetically, both 
are equally true of that monster, 'JEALOUSY. 
In Measure for Measure, act 1. edit. 162g, make is 
printed instead of mock. MA LON. 
It is so difficult, if not impossible, to extract any 
sense from this passage as it stands, even by the mos 
forced construction of it; and the slight amendment 
proposed by Hanmer renders it so clear, elegant, and 
poetical, that I am surprised the editors should hesi- 
tate in adopting it, and still more surprised they should 
reject it. As for Mr. Steevens's objection, that the 


definite article, is wb not the indefinite, he surel 
need 
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need not be told in the very last of these plays, that- 
Shakspere did- not regard such minute inaccuracies, 
which may be found in every play he wrote. 

When Mr. Steevens compares the jealous man, 
who continues to sport with the woman he suspects, 
and is determined to destroy, to the tyger who plays 
with the victim of his hunger, he forgets that the 
meat on which jealousy is supposed to feed, is not 
the woman who is the object of it, but the several 
circumstances of suspicion which jealousy itself cre- 
ates, and which cause and nourish it. So Emilia, at 
the end of the third act in answer to Desdemona, 
who speaking of Othello's jealousy says, 

Alas the day! I never gave him cause. 7 
Replies, 
But jealous fools will not we answered so; 
They are not jealous ever for the cause, 
But jealous, for they are jealous—'tis a monster 
| Begot upon itself, born on itself. . 
This passage is a enn confirmation of Hanmer": 8 


reading. 


The same idea occurs in Massinger s Picture, where 
Matthias, speaking of the groundless jealousy he en- 
1 of Sophia's possible inconstancy, says, 

© bit why should I nourish 
« A fury here, and with imagin d. food. 
« Holding no real ground, on which to raise 
« A building of suspicion she was ever, 
« Or can be false?“ 


Imagin'd ood, is food created by imaglanrieny ths 
food 
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food that jeatousy makes and feeds on. 
Monck Ma SON, 

In anken to —_ way for one alteration, Mr, 
Monck Mason is forced to foist in another; or else 
poor Shakspere must be arraigned for a blunder of 
which he is totally guiltless. This gentleman's ob- 
jections both to the text in its present state, and to 
Mr. Steevens's most happy illustration of it, originate 
entirely in his own misconception, and a jumble of 
figurative with literal expressions. To have been 
consistent with himself he should have charged Mr, 
Steevens with maintaining, that it was the property 
of a jealous husband, first to mock his WIFE, and after. 
wards to eat her. 

In act v. line 321, the word mocks occurs in a sense 
somewhat similar to that in the passage before us. 

Emil. O mistress, villany hath made mocks with 


lovel— HEeNLer, 

260. —<strongly loves 1] Thus the quarto ; the 
folio—soundly loves. BY STEEVENS, 
263. But riches, fineles—] Unbowndod. endless, 
unnumbered treasures. | Jonson. 
263. —as poor as winter,] Finely expressed: wn- 
ter producing no fruits. WARBURTON, 


273- Touch exsuffolate and blown gurmises,] This 
odd and far-fetched word was made yet more un- 


couth in all the editions before Hanmer's, by being 
printed, exsuſflicate. The allusion is to a bubble 
Do not think, says the Moor, that I shall change the 
noble designs that now emplay my thoughts, to su-. 
picions 
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picions which, like bubbles blown into a wide extent, 
have only an empty shew without solidity; or that, in 
consequence of such empty fears, I will close with thy 
inference against the virtue of my wife. Jonun SON, 
273. —blotim surmises, 
| Matching your inference. |] That wt as 
you have mentioned in describing the torments of jea- 
lousy. The part of Iago's speech particularly alluded 
to, is that where he says, \ 
But, Oh, what damned moments counts he o'er, 
Who doats, yet doubts ; suspects, yet strongly 
loves. | Monck Mason. 
277. Where virtue is, these are most virtuous ] An 
action in itself indifferent, grows vertuous by its end 
and application, | | JOHNSON, 
I know not why the modern editors, in opposition 
to the first quarto and folio, read most instead of more. 
A passage in AU's Well that Ends Well, is perhaps 
the best comment on the sentiment of Othello: I 
have those hopes of her, education promises: 
his disposition she inherits; which makes fair gifts 
fairer.“ 'Gratior e pulchro veniens et corpore virtus. 
| | STEEVENS. 
Most is the 8 of the second folio. REMARKS. 
291. Out of self. bounty be abus'd ;—] Self-bounty, 
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for inherent generositx. WARBURTON, 


292, our country disposition 
In 1 Here lago seems to be a Ve- 
netian. er 1258 JoHnSON. 
24S; — There 
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There is nothing in any other part of the play, pro- 
perly understood, to imply otherwise. HENLEV. 
295. Is not to leave undone, but keep unknomn.] The 
folio, perhaps more clearly, reads : 
Is not to leave t un, but keep”? 8 
STEEVENS, 
- 298, And, when she seem d This and the fol- 
lowing argument of Iago ought to be deeply impres. 
sed on every reader. Deceit and falsehood, whatever 
conveniences they may for a time promise and pro- 
duce, are, in the sum of life, obstacles to happiness, 
Those, who profit by the cheat, distrust the deceiver, 
and the act, by which . was sought, puts an 
end to confidence. 
The same objection may hp RY with a lower 
ne of strength, against the imprudent generosity 
of disproportionate marriages. When the first heat 
of passion is over, it is easily succeeded by suspicion, 
that the same violence of inclination, which caused 
one irregularity, may stimulate to another: and those 
who have shewn, that their passions are too powerful 
for their prudence, will, with very slight appearances 
against them, be censured, as not very likely to re- 
strain them by their virtue. 1 Joanson, 
903. To veel her father's eyes up, close as oak —] The 
oak is (I believe) the most c/ose-grazned wood of gene- 
ral use in England. Close as oak, means, close as the 
grain of the oak. | 1 see no cause for alteration. 
Io xe is an expression taken from falconry. 
| STEEVENS, 
Je 


a 
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To seet, signiſies to hood-wink, see before. 
314: To . W 1 for conclusions. 
| WARBURTON. 
318. My ed would fall into suck vile success, ] 
Success, for succession, 1. e. conclusion; not prospe- 
rous ĩssue. | WARBURTON. 
I rather think aue is a depravation, and would 
read: 
My gpeechi will fall into Such vile excess. | 
If success be the right word, it seems to mean conse- 
quence Or event, as successo is used in Italian. | 
8 Johxsox. 
I think success may, in this instance, bear its com- 
mon interpretation. What Iago means, seems to be 
this : Should you do so, my lord, my words would 
be attended by such an infamous degree of success, as 
my thoughts do not even aim at.“ Iago, who coun- 


terfeits the feelings of virtue, might have said, fall 


into auccess, and vile success, because he would appear 

to Othello, to wish that the inquiry into Desdemona's 
guilt _ prove fruitless and unsuccessful. | 
\STEEVENS. 

The W passages will perhaps be ee 


as proofs of Dr. Johnson's explanation. 


Palace of Pleasure, bl. let. 
Then the poor desolate women, A 20 lest their 
case would sorte to some pitifull successe. 
Promos and Cassandra, 1578: _ 
God forbyd all hys hope should turne to Wes 
ace. HENDERSON. 
| H 1j — 
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929. —will most rank,] Will, is for wilfulness. 


It is so used by Ascham. A rank will is lf-will 


overgrown and exuberant. JoHxs0x, 

347. You shall by that perceive him, and his means, 
You shall discover whether he thinks his best means, 
his most powerful interest, is by the solicitation of your 
lady. e | Jouxsox. 

348. strain his entertainment] Press hard his 
re- admission to his pay and office. Entertainment was 


— en term for admission of soldiers. 


. JoHngox, 

354. time not my government.] Do not distrust my 
ability to contain my passion. Founsox, 
9357. —with a learned spirit,] The construction is, 
He knows with a learned spirit all qualities of human 
dealings. Jonxsox. 

358. —1f T do prove her haggard,] A haggard is a 
particular species of hawk. It is difficult to be re. 
claimed, but not irreclaimable. | 

From a passage in Vittoria Corombona, it appears that 
haggard was a term of reproach sometimes applied to 
a wanton : „Is this your perch, mu haggard ? fly to 
the stews.”” 

Turbervile Says, that the haggart falcons are the 
most excellent birds of all other falcons.” LZathan 
gives to the e only the second place in the 
valued file. Haggard, however, had a popular 
sense, and was used for wild by those who thought 
not on the language of falconers. SrEEVEV«S. 

359. Though that her oy were my dear heart- 

| : Strings, | 
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a /ings,] Jesses are short straps of leather tied about 
the foot of a hawk, by which She 1 is held on the fist. 
HANMER. 
oF Nee 8 DONOR, called A Woman killed with 
Kindness, 1617, a number of these terms relative to 
hawking occur together : 
« Now she hath aciz'd the fowl, and gins to 


plume her; | 
« Rebeck her not; mw stand still and check 
her.. | 
„So: seize her gets, her jesses, and her bells.“ 


- SrEEVENS. 

360. I'd whistle her off, and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune.—] The falconers always 
let fly the hawk against the wind; if she flies with the 
wind behind her, she seldom returns. If, therefore, 
a hawk was for any reason to be dismissed, she was 
let down the wind, and from that time shifted for her- 
self, and preyed at fortune. This was told me by the 
late Mr. Clark. | JokNsOoN. 
Pl whistle her off, &c. ] This passage may possibly 
receive illustration from a similar one in Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 2. sect. 1. mem. 3. 
As a long-winged hawke, when he is first awhzstled 
off the fist, mounts aloft, and for his pleasure fetcheth 
many a Circuit in the ayre, still soaring higher and 
higher, till he comes to his full pitch, and in the end, 
when the game is sprung, comes down amaine, and 
Stoupes upon a sudden.“ "PERCY. 

"guy in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca. 

Hi iq . N | 
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ec _he that basely | 
© JVhistled his honour off to the wind, &c.“ 
STEEVENS, 
363. Chamberers) 7. e. men of intrigue. So, in the 
Countess of Pembroke's Antonius, 1590 : | 
6c Fan from a souldier to a chamberer.”? 
| STEEVENS, 
The sense of chamberers may be ascertained from 
Rom. xiii. 13, where an KOITAIE is rendered, in the 
common version, “not in CHAMBERING.” HeNLEey, 
374. — forked plague—] In allusion to a barbed or 
forked arrow, which, once infixed, cannot be ex- 


tracted. ' Jonnso0w, 
Or rather, the forked plague is the cuckold's horns, 
Percy, 


Dr. Johnson's may be right. I meet with the same 
thought in Middleton's comedy of A Mad World ny 
Masters, 1608: | 
&© While the broad arrow, with the forked he head, 
c Misses his brows but narrowly.” 
And, in King Lear, | 
„though the fork invade 
«© The region of my heart.“ 
Mr. Malone supports the explanation of Dr. Percy, 
by the following n in Machin's Dumb Knight, 
1633: 
Women, why were you made for man's afflic- 
tion? 8 
& You devils, shap'd like angels, through whos 
deeds 
« Our forked shames are "AY most visible.“ 
Again, 
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Again, from Tarlton 5 News out of Purgatorie « _ b | 
the old Squire Knight of the fork order,” 


 STEEVENS., 
379. Desdemona comes e] Thus the quartos. The 
folio reads: Look where she comes. STEEVENS.: 


379. —the generous islanders] Are the islanders of 
rank, distinction. So, in Measure for Measure: | 
«© The generous and gravest citizens 
“Have hent the gates. 
Generous has here the power of generosus, Lat. This 
explanation, however, may be too particular, 


STEEVENS. 
387. Your 5 &e. ] That is, handkerchief. See 
As You Like It, act iv. line 328. STEEVENS; 


396. 1, have the work ta'en out.] That is, 
copied. Her first thoughts are, to have, a copy made 
of it for her husband, and restore the original to 
Desdemona. But the sudden coming in of Tago, in a 
| surly humour, makes her alter her resolution, to 
please him. The same phrase afterwards occurs be- 
tween Cassio and Bianca. BLACKSTONE. 

399. I nothing, but to please his fantasy. ] 1 hus the 
folio. The quarto, 1622, reads: 

I nothing know but for his fy STEEVENS. 

413. ——to the advantage, &c. 1 I being opportunely 
here, took it up. Fe lk JoansON. 

422, Be not you known on't] The folio reads— 

Be not acknowne on't. |  STEEVENS, 

Thus, in The Life of Artosto, subjoined to Sir John 
ung; 8 translation of Orlando, p. 418, edit. 1607: 

Some 
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« Some say, he was married to her privilie, but durst 


not be acknowne of it." | Ponksox. 
432. ——l1 did say $0 ] As this passage is sup- 


posed to be obscure, I shall attempt an explanation 
of it. | 
lago first ruminates on the qualities of the passion 
which he is labouring to excite; and then proceeds to 
comment on its effects. Jealousy (says he) with the 
smallest operation on the blood, flames out with all the 
violence of sulphur, &c. 

I did say so; 

Look where he comes 
2, e. 1 knew that the least touch of such a passion 
would not permit the Moor to enjoy a moment of 
repose: — I have just said that jealousy is a restless 
commotion of the mind; and look where Othello 
approaches, to confirm the propriety and justice of 


my observation. STrEE VIV. 


433. nor mandragora,] The mandragoras or 
mandrake, has a soporifick quality, and the ancients 
used it when they wanted an opiate of the most pow. 
erful kind. Thus, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

“f Give me to din mandragora. 
SrEE VIV. 

4353. Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep, 

Which thou hadst yesterday.] The old quarto 
reads, 2 | 555 | 
Which thou owedst yesterday. 
And this is right, and of much greater force than the 


common reading: not to sleep, being finely called 
defrauding 
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ee the day of a debt of nature. - 
WARBURTON. 
To owe 1s, in our author, a to possess, than zo 
be indebted, and such was its meaning here; but as 
that sense was growing less usual, it was cnn 
unnecessarily by the editors to Aadst; to the same 
meaning more intelligibly expressed. JOHNSON. 
To owe is used by the common people in Norfolk 
and man; . universally in Shakspere's sense. 
* * . 
443. What sense had J. &c. 1 A similar passage to 
this and what follows it, is found in an unpublished 
tragi-comedy by em wg eg called "IO 
WITCH. 
« 1 feele no aa the burthen's. 06 yet off | 
So long as the abuse sticks in my knowledge. 
« Oh, 'tis a paine of hell to know one's shame! 
Had it byn hid and don, it had ben don happy, 
« For he that's ignorant lives long and e * 
Again: 
% Had'st thou byn secret, then had I byn Wen 
« And had a hope (like man) of joies to come. 
„Now here I stand a stayne to my creation, 
« And, which is heavier than all torments to me, 
© The understanding of this base adultery, &c.“ 
This is uttered by a jealous: husband who . gs | 
himself to have just destroyed his Wiſe. 
Again, {ago says: | 
Dangerous conceits, &C.— | 
——=With a little act upon the blood 
Burn like the mines of sulphur. 


Thaw 
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Thus Sebastian, in Middleton's play: 
60 When a suspect doth catch er it burnez 
maynely.“ 

A scene between Francisca and her brother Antoxio, 
when she first excites his jealousy, has likewise seve. 
; ral circumstances in common with the dialogue which 
passes between Iago and Othello on the same subject. 

This piece contains also a passage very strongly 
resembling another in Hamlet, who says:“ I am but 
mad north-north-west: when the wind is southerly, 
= I know a hawk from a hand-saw.” —— Thus, Alma. 
1 childes + — © There is some difference betwixt my 
2 joviall condition and the lunary state of madnes. 1 
am not quight out of my witts : I know a bawd from 

an aqua-vitz shop, a strumpet _—_ wild ad and a 
| beadle from brimstone.“ 

; | © Por a further account of this MS: N see a note 
i4 on Mr. Malone's Attempt to ascertain the order in which 
'F _ pens of e were written <A Macbeth. 


STEEVENS, 
445. I slept the next night well, was free and _ n 
Thus the quartos. The folio reads: « 
| 1 slept the next ran well, fed well; was free and I b. 
a SrEE VERS. 


0 54+ ee the plumed we and the big wars — Ih. 
| ' Farewel the neighing 5teed, &c.] In a very 
anche drama entitled Common Conditions, printed 4 
about 1576, Sedmond, who has lost his sister in a 162 
wood, thus expresses his grief: 


? 


& But 
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« But farewell now, my coursers brave, r- 
ped to the ground, 8. 
« Farewell! adue all pleasures cke with comely | 
hauke and bounde! 0 
« Farewell ye nobles all, farewell eche magnial 
knight, | 
« Farewell ye famous ladies all, in whom I "IF 
delight! 
« Adue my native soile, adue Arbaccus ws. 
« Adue eche wight, and marsial knight, adue 
eche living thyng!“ 5 
One is almost tempted to think that Salas had : 
read this old play. MALONE. 
456. The sprrit-stirring drum, th' ear- piercing fife, ] 
In mentioning the ffe joined with the drum, Shak- 
spere, as usual, paints from the life; those instru- 
ments accompanying each other being used in his age 
by the English soldiery. The fife, however, as a 
martial instrument, was afterwards entirely discon- 
tinued among our troops for many years, but at length 
revived in the war before the last.  WaRrToON. 
460. whose rude throats] So Milton. P. I. 
b. 6. we +; | 


« From those deep-throated engines, &c. 
The quarto, 99% reads—whose vide throats. + 
STERVENS. 
466. — mine eternal Soul, | Perhaps the quarto, 
1622, more forcibly reads : 
man's eternal soul. | 
N | Shakspere 
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Shakspere might have designed an opposition be. 


tween man and dog. Sit STEEVENs, 
475. —abandon all remorse J I believe, . remors 
in this Fe as in many T"_ signifies pity. q 


| STEEVENs, JI 
477. Do lt to make 1 weep, ] 80, in _—_— 


N | for Measure: þ 
1 &« Plays such fantaatick wicks before high 3 t 
| As make the angels weep.” STEEVENS, 

| 483. That liv'st] Thus the : quarto. The folio— 0 
| | | ehat lov'st— — STEEvexs, Wl 
if 491. By-the world, &c.] This n is not in the 


first edition. Pop. r 
3505. Behold her tupp'd?] A ram in Staffordshire ; 
and some other counties is called a tup. So, in the IM * 


| 
= | first act: | 0 
En old black ram | « 
| Is tupping your white ewe.  Srzevens 
| 513: Weretheyasprime as goats—] Prime is prompt, 
| from the Celtic or British Prim. HANMEKR. 
= So, in the Vow-breaker, or the Faire Maid of Clifton, Ml _ 
| 1636: he" T 
92 More prime than goats or monkies in ther F 
prides.” „ GrTeeVEns. MI 
519. Gide me à living reason The reading of M 
the folio is smoother : eh 
Give me a living reason 1010 8 disloyal. 
Ma LOVE. 
Won Othello here dedgunidpiy bes prosf, rig I 
from some positive FACT, HexnLE-WYN 


509. 
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5 39. —@ foregone conclusion: ] Conclusion, for fact. 
WARBURTON. 

: 540. Othel. Tis a cdirewd doubt, &c.] The old 
quarto gives this, line, with the two following, to 
Iago; and rightly. .. WARBURTON. 
I think it more naturally spoken by Othello, who, 
by dwelling so long upon the proof, encouraged Iago 
to enforce it. JOHNSON. 
544. — et, we see e done;] This is an 
oblique and secret mock at Othello's saying, Give me 


the ocular proof. | WARBURTON. 
557. Now do I ee tis true.— ] The old e 

reads, ? | ! 
Now do 'P see tis time. Os 


And this is Shakspere's, and has in it ad more 
force and solemnity, and preparation for what fol- 
ln; ; as alluding to what he had said before: 
No, lago! _ fl 
Ill 8ee before I doubt, when I douby, prove; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this, 
Away at once with love or jealousy. 
This time was now come, + - WARBURTON. 
560. —=thy ** * ] Warburton hb to 
read cell. 
. The hollow. hell is the reading of the folio. The 
epithet hollow gives the. idea of what Milton calls, 
« —— ——the void profound 
-  « Of unessential night.” STzEvENGs, 
And, in Paradise Lost, b. I. ver. . n * 
tt ud ubje our, e 
ä 1 EG © 1 «He E 


= 
\ — 3 = 
rr 
- 22 — 5 


— 
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— 
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% He call'd so loud that all the hollow. deẽ p 
4 Of Fell resounded.“ . 
551. ——hearted throne, ] Hearted throne, is the 
heart on which thou yast enthraned. Joanson, 
lago uses the same word, though. with a meaning 
Somewhat different ; | | | 
EW cause is hearted, STEEVENS. 
A passage in Twelfth Night fully supports the read. 
ing of the text, and Dr. Johnson's explanation of it: 
It gives a very echo to the scat 
% Where Love is thron'd.” MA4LONE, 
362. —swell, bosom, &C. } i, e. Swell, because the 
fraught is of poison. WARBURTON, 
567. — Like to the. Pantic sea, &c.]. This simile is 


not in the first edition. a Porz. 


When Shakspere grew acquainted: with such par- 
ticulars of knowledge, he made a display of them as 
soon as opportunity offered. He found this in the 
Second Book and 97th Chapter of Pliny's Nat. Hist. 
as translated by. Philemon Holland, 1601: „ And the 
sea Pontus evermore floweth and runneth out into 
Propontis, but the sea never retireth backe againe 
within Pontus, | 1 

573. — a capable and aids revenge. 

Capable] Ample; + capacioua. Sap. in 4 You 


The 1 n impressure. i 
It may, however, mean judiciaus. In na the 
word is often used in the sense of intelligent. What 
Othello * in another place, seems ta favour. tlis 
3 | latter 


my, @ me 
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latter interpretation: | 7 
Good; ; n er Justice of it plexes "TY 
MALONE. 
574. —by hond marble heaven,} In Soliman aid 
Perscda, 1399, 1 find the same expression: i 
« Now by the marble face of the welkin,” &c. 
| STEEVENS. 
So, in Marston's Antonib the: Melida, 1669 : 
« And pleas'd the marble heavens. “ MALONE. 
581. The execution—] The first quarts reads e. 
cellency. STEEVENS. 
582, et him command, | 
And to obey, shall be in me remore, | 
What bloody business ever.] Thus all the old 
copies, to manifest depravation of the poet's sense. 
Mr. Pope has attempted an emendation, but 1 his 
old luck and dexterity : 
Not to obey, Shall be in me remorst; G6. 
I read, with the change only of a single letter: 
Nor, to obey, all be in me remorse, &c. © 
i. e. Let your commands be ever 86 bloody, remorse 
and compassion shall not restrain me from obeying 
them. un THEOBALD. 
=— Let hin 3 
And to obey, shall be in me remorse, . 
What bloody Business ever.] Thus the ala copies 
read, but evidently wrong. Some editions fead, Not 
to obey; on which the editor, Mr. Theobafg; takes 
occasion to alter it to, Nor t6 obey ; - and thought he 


had muen mended matters. But he flistook the 


I 1j 8 sound 


1 
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sound end of the line for the corrupt; and so by his 
emendation, the deep- designing Iago is foolishly made 
to throw off his mask, when he had most occasion for 
it; and without any provocation, stand before his 
captain a villain confessed; at a time, when, for the 


carrying on his plot, he should make the least show 
of it. For thus Mr. Theobald forces him to say, 1 


Shall have no remorse to obey your commands, how bloody 
Soever the business be. But this is not Shakspere's way 


of preserving the unity of character. Iago, till now, 
pretended to be one, who, though in the trade of war 


he had slain men, yet held it the very stuff of the 


conscience to do no contrived murder; when, of a 
sudden, without cause or occasion, he owns himself a 
ruffian without remorse. Shakspere wrote and pointed 


the page thus: 
Let him command, 
And to obey shall be in me REMoRD. 
What bloody business ever. 
1. e. however the business he sets me upon may ar 


my honour and humanity, yet I promise to go through 


with it, and obey without reserve. Here Iago speaks 


in character, while the sense and grammar are made 
better by it. | 5 


So Skelton: 
« And if so him oe to write and plaine, 
« 45 Sometumes he must vices remorde.“ 


And again: 


4e Squire, knight, and lord, tt 
« Thus the churche remorde,”  WARBURTON- 
1 . "ll 
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Of these two emendations, I believe, Tlieobald's 
will have the greater number of suffrages; it has at 
least mine. The objection against the propriety of the 
declaration in Lago, is a cavil ; he does not say that 
he has no principle of remorse, but that it shall not 
operate against Othello's commands. To obey Hi be 
in me, for I will obey you, is a mode of expression not 
worth the pains here taken to introduce it ; and the 
word remorde has not in the quotation the meaiting of 
withhold, or make reluctant, but of reprove, or censure; 
nor do I know that it is used by any of the contem- 
poraries of Shakspere. 

I will offer an interpretation, which, if it be re- 
ceived, will make alteration unnecessary; but it is 
very harsh and violent. Tago devotes himself to 
wronged Othello, and says, Let hint command whatever 
bloody business, and in me it shall be an act, not of 
cruelty, but of tenderness, ts obey him; not of malice to 
others, but of tenderness for tim. If this sense be 
thought too violent, I see nothing better than to fol- 
low DOPE) 8 re as it is improved by Theobald. 

JoRNSOoN. 

Mr. Upton, in his Critte. Orerd. p. 200, proposes 
to read: 

And to obey «hall be in ne no remorse. 

This reading the author of The Revisal approves z : 
and Mr. Edwards seems to in that of 
Theobald: 

The different a of different commen- 


tators are laid before the publick for its determination 


on their merits; and I believe the present one, who 
I 11 iS 
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is to throw in his conjecture with the rest, may say at 
last with Deiphobus, 
A ilebo numerum, — 85 tenebris, 

lago offers in the most solemn manner, to risque 
himself for the service of Othello. Let him command, 
says he, whatever bloody business, and the remorse that 
follows the perpetration of such a deed shall be x. 
tirely my own. It shall be remorse in me, in me alone. | 
not only undertake to execute the bloody part of the 
business, but likewise to take upon myself the horrors 
of remorse, inse parable from the action. Iago makes 
use of this specious argument, the better to prevail 
on Othello to entrust the murder to his hands. 

After all, I believe Dr. Johnson's interpretation to 
be the best; and can only claim the merit of support. 
ing his sense of the word remorse, 1. e. pity by the 
following instances: 

In King Edward III. 1599, that prince speaking 
to the citizens of Calais: 

( But for yourselves, look yon for no remorse. 
Again, in Sir John Oldcastle, 1600: 
fHere stand I craving no remorse at all.” 

I could add many more instances, but shall content 
myself to observe, that the sentiment of Iago bears no 
small resemblance to that of Aruiragus in Oymbeline: 

« I'd let a parish of such Clotens' blood, 
de And praise myself for charity.“ STEEVIXS. 

If I am not deceived, this passage has been OR 

mistaken. I read: 

40 Let 


FS 
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& Let Aim command? 
% An' to obey shall be in me remorse, 

« What bloody business ever——” | 

And for if is sufficiently common: and Othello's im- 
patience breaks off the sentence; I think, with addi- 
tional beauty. _ FARMER. 
Before I saw Dr. Johnen s edition of Shakspere, 
my opinion of this passage was formed, and written, 
and thus J understood it: © Let him command any 
bloody business, and to obey shall be in me an act of 
pity and compassion for wrong'd Othello.“ Remorse 
frequently signifies pity, mercy, compassion, or a 
tenderness of heart, unattended with the stings of a 


guilty conscience. | ToLLET., 


The sentiment of Iago seems to be this :—whatever 
bloody deed he may command me to perpetrate, my 
zeal to serve him shall cause that which, in another, 
would be remorse, in me to be obedience. 

The poet finely discriminates between the extremes 
of wickedness in the sexes, when he makes Lady. 
Macbeth invoke preternatural aid to produce an effect 
Similar to that which Iago accomplishes by the exertion 
only of ks own resolution, act i. line 361. 

— Come, you spirits! 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 

And fill me from the crown to the toe, top- full 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood, $4 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse; : 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purposes, &c. HENLE v. 
5 And 
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And to obey shall be in me remorse.] This mode of 
speaking is not confined to Shakspere, Thus in Pur. 
chas's Pilgrim, vol. iv. 1196: 

© Tt could not be in them to make resistance lo 


HENDERg0x, 
584. What bloody work 3 So the quartos. 
The folio: _ 
What bloody business ever. STEEVENS, 


60g. To tell you, &c.] This and the following 
speech are wanting in the first quarto. STeEvexs, 
611. Clown. I will catechize the world for him ; that 
7s, make questions, and by them answer.] This Clown is a 
fool to some purpose. He was to go seek for one; he 
says, he will ask for him, and by his own questions 
make answer. Without doubt we should read, and 
bid them answer; i. e. the world; those whom we 
question. | i WARBURTON, 

By them answer.] There is no necessity for chang. 
ing the text. It is the clown's play to wrench what is 
said, from its proper meaning. Sir T. More hath 
briefly worked his character: “ he plaieth the iester, 
nowe with skoffinge, and nowe with his overthwarte 
woords, to prouoke all to laughter. His design here 
was to propose such questions as might elicit the in- 
formation sought for from him, and therefore, By his 
guestions he might be enabled to answer. HENILEI. 
bee. —cruzadoes;—] A coin 80 called from the 
cross stamped upon it. JOHNSON. 

638. Hot, hot, and moist:] Ben Jonson seems to 
have attempted a ridicule on this passage, in Every Mar 


out 


f 


| 
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out of lis Humour, act v. Sc. ii. where Sogliardo Says 
to Saviolina : How does my sweet Lady? hot and 
morst ? beautiful and lusty ?  »STEEVENS. 
Ben Jonson was ready enough on all occasions to de- 
preciate and ridicule our author, but in the present in- 
Stance, I believe, he must be acquitted; for Every 
Man out of his Humour was printed in 1600, and written 
probably in the preceding year; at which time, weare 
almost certain that Othello had not been exhibited. 
\.- ,  MALONE» 
646. —The Am VF old gave lands; 
But our new heraldry is hands, not hearts. ] It 
is evident that the first line should be read thus: 

The hands of old gave hearts: 
Otherwise it would . be no reply to the preceding 
words, 
or 'twas that hand that gave away my heart : 
Not so, says her husband: Tue hands of old indeed gave 
hearts ; but the custom now 2s to give hands without hearts. 
The expression of new heraldry was a satirical allusion 
to the times, Soon after James the First came to the 
crown, he created the new dignity of baronets, for 
money. Amongst their other prerogatives of honour, 
they had an addition to their paternal arms, of a hand 
gules in an escutcheon argent. And we are not to doubt 
but that this was the ew kera{dry alluded to by our au- 
thor ; by which he insinuates, thatsome then created had 
lands indeed, but not kearts e that is, money to pay for 
the creation, but no virtue to purchase the honour, 
James's pretence for raising money by this creation, 

| | was 
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was the reduction of Ulster, and other parts of Ireland; I T' 
the memory of which he would perpetuate by that be 
addition to their arms, it being the arms of Ulster. ( 
_ - WARBURToy, 
The historical eee is very judicious and of 
acute; but of the emendation there is no need. She N vl 
says, that her hand gave away her heart. He goes on I fat 
with his suspicion, and the hand which he had before II tic 
called frank, he now terms liberal; then proceeds to Wl © 
remark, that the hand was formerly given by the heart, WM 
but now it neither wid it, nor is given by it. tra 
Joanson, Ml ©: 
I think, with Dr. Warburton, that the new order ing 
of baronets is here again alluded to. See Merry Wives WM ane 
of Windsor, a& ii. and Spal s Epigram cited it I vit 
the note. BLACKsToxe, i de 
—our new heraldry, &c.] I believe this to be only a Th 
figurative expression, without the least reference to Ml bre 
king James's creation of baronets. The absurdity of {MW the 
making Othello so familiar with British heraldry, the I bor 
utter want of consistency as well as policy in any sneet har 
of Shakspere at the badge of honours instituted by 2 Bu 
prince, whom on all other occasions he was solicitous to e 
flatter, and at whose court this very piece was acted n 
in 161g, very strongly incline me to question the pro- : 
priety of Dr. Warburton' 8 . explanation. 
STEEVENS, 
651. —elt and sorry e The old n 
| has, 
Seth and sullen "TOY 
That 
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That is, a rheum absolutely troublesome. I think this 
better. ; Joks Nox. 
658. That handkerchief 
. Did an Egoptian to my mother give. }Intheaccount 
+ Jof this tremendous handkerchief, are some particulars 
+ which lead me to think, that here is an allusion to a 
n Wl fact, heightened by poetical imagery. It is the prac- 
+ tee in the eastern regions, for persons of both sexes to 
o carry handkerchiefs very curiously wrought. In the 
; Ns. papers of Sir John Chardin, that great oriental 
traveller, is a passage which fully describes the custom. 
„he mode of wrought handkerchiefs (says this learned 
er inquirer), is general in Arabia, in Syria, in Palestine, 
„and in all the Turkish empire. They are wrought 
with a needle, and it is the amusement of the fair sex 
there, as among us the making tapestry and lace. 
The young women make them for their fathers, their 
brothers, and by way of preparation before hand for 
their spouses, bestowing them as favours on their 
lovers. They have them almost constantly in their 
hands in those warm countries, to wipe off sweat.“ 
But whether this circumstance ever came to Shak- 
spere's knowledge, and gave rise to the incident, I 
am not able to determine. WIALLET. 
674. A bil, &c.] This cireumstance, N is 
imitated by Ben Jonson in the Sud Shepherd's . 
A Gypsan lady, and a right beldame, 
&, Wrought it by moon-shine for me, and star- 
light,“ &c, | STEEBV.ENS. 
| ER 674. 
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: os number a —— e 
6 The sun to course] i. e. number's the sun's MI} + 

courses: badly expresseſw. ' WARBURTox, 
The expression is not very infrequent? we say, / 

counted the clock to Strike four : so She number'd the sun 

to course, to run to hundred compasses, two hundred 


annual circuits. ne g 
6753. —to . The first quarto reads to 
bak \ Srzevens. fil ; 


678. And it was dy'd in e The balsamick MI . 
liquor running from mummzes, was formerly celebrated 0 
for its anti- epileptic virtues. We are now wise 
enough to know, that the qualities ascribed to it are 
all imaginary; and yet I have been informed, that 
this fanciful medicine still holds a place 1 in the shops 


where drugs are Sold. So, in The Bird in a _ by MW 7 

Shirley, Wide: iniy ts I 

„= make mummy of my flesh, and n me to the _ 
apothecaries. . 


Again, in The Honest Lawyer, 26163 | 
„That I might tear their flesh in mamocks, rai 
% My losses, from their carcases turn'd mummy.” 
. - STREVBXS, 
1 kick the ohilful emo! | 
. . - Congero'd of maidens' hearts. þ Thus the folio, 
The quarto reads——with the a | 
|  Convernes Sen: © (es \'STEEVENs 
684. —rask ?] Is vehement, 4 Jonxsoyn, 
699. {pray talk me of Cassio.] This and the fol lou. 
20 | | | Ing 


„ 


N. 
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ing short speech are omitted in all ancient editions but 
the first quarto. STEEVENS, 
721. —the office of my e The elder quarto 
reads, 
——the duty of my heart. | 
The author used the more proper word, and tow 
changed it, I suppose, for fashionable diction; but, as 
fashion is a very weak protectress, the old word is now 
ready to resume its place. | JoHNSON, 
729. And shoot myself up ——] This i is the reading 
of one of the early quartos. The folio, and all the 
modern editions, have, | . 1 
And shut myself up —— Jonxsox. 
The quarto 1630 (like the folio) reads, 72130 
And shut mysd{f up bes Eno | 
I cannot help thinking this reading to be the true one, 
The idea Seems taken from the confinement of a mo- 
nastick life. The words, forc'd content, help to con- 
firm the supposition. The meaning will therefore be, 
« J will put on a constrained appearance of being 
« contented, and shut myself up in a different course 


« of life, no longer to depend on my own efforts, but 


« to wait for relief from the accidental hand of cha- 
40 rity. 99 8 
Shakspere 1 uses the same exprexon in a Macheth : 
PFF 
« In measureless content.“ 
Again, in All's Well that Ends Wells - 
Whose basest stars do Shut 18 up in wiehes.”” 
STERVENS, 
2]; L I cannot 
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I cannot agree with Mr. Steevens in approving of 
the present reading, nor of course, in his explanation 
of this passage; but think the quarto right, which 
reads shoot instead of Siu, To say that a man will 
Shut himself up in a course of life, is language such as 
Shakspere would never make use of, even in his most 
whimsical or licentious moments. | 
One of the meanings of the verb to shoot, is to put 
suddenly, or to pus forward; and in that sense it is 
used in this place. Cassio means to say, that if he 
finds he has no chance of regaining the favour of the 
general, he will push forward into some other line of 
life, and scek his fortune; but I think it probable we 
ought to read— And shoot myself ap some other 
course, instead of up in some other course. 
Mock Mason. 
M r. Mason's explanation is a very forced one. lt 
appears from the information of Tago,. that Cassio 
had not long been a soldier. Before Othello pro- 
moted him, for his good offices in respect to Desde. 
mona, he was „a great arithmetician, a counter. 
easter; and now, being disearded from the military 
line, he purposes to confine, or sunt himself up, as he 
. had, within the limits of a new profession. 


| HENLEY, 

794» — J i took, in countenance. 
JOHNSON. 

737. . the blant of his dif- Within 


the shot of 3 Jonxsox. 
8 751. 


8 


 & 
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751, came unhatch'd practice, Some treason that 


has not taken effect. JohNs Ov. 


762. —(unkandsome warrior as 1 am) How this came 
to be so blundered, I cannot conceive. It is plain 
Shakspere wrote, | 


dome wrangler as J am. 


So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 


Conners, wrangling queen.” WARBURTON. 
Unhandsome warrior, is evidently unfair assailant. 
| JoHNSON. 
791. more convenient time] The folio has, 
___n—_— M0re COntinuate time; 
Time less interrupted, time which I can call more my 
own. It gives a more distinct i image than convenient. 
Johxsox. 
The word occurs again in Timon 8 
„ breath'd as it were, 
« To an untirable and continuate goodness. 00 
STEEVENS. 
793» Take me this work out.] The meaning is not, 
Pick out the work, and leave the ground plain z but 
Copy this work in another handkerchief. JonNsON. 
So, in a comedy, by Middleton, called Women be- 


ware of Women - 


6 she intends 
© To take out other works in a new sampler.“ 
| STEEVENS. 
$0, i in Hearne's Liber Niger Scatcarii, vol. ii. p. 578. 
581. and 585. to take out the arms,) means to copy 
them, TOLLET. 
K ij + 812. 
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812. Why, I pray you?] This and the- following 
speech are wanting in the first quarto. STEEVENS. 
819. — ! must be na mh, i, e. your civility is 
now grown conditional. WaRB URTOR, 

Rather, I must = way to circumstances. 


Mock nn. 


e 


Line 8. | N AKED inbed, Iago, and not mean harm? 
It is kypocrisy against the. devil] This obser- 


vation seems strangely abrupt and unoccasioned. We 


must suppose that Iago had, before they appeared in 


this scene, been applying cases of false comfort to 
Othello; as that though the parties had been even 


found in bed together, there might be no harm done; 
it might be only for the trial of their virtue; as was re- 
ported of the Romish saint Robert D' Arbrissel and his 
nuns. To this we must suppose Othello here replies; 
and like a good Protestant. For so the sentiment does 
but suit the character of the speaker, Shakspere 
little heeds how these sentiments are circumstanced. 
WARBURTON. 
Hypocrisy against the 488 means hypocrisy to cheat 
the devil. As common hypocrites cheat men, by 
seeming good, and yet living wickedly; these men 


would cheat the devil, by giving him flattering hopes, 


s 


* «.. 09 


N. 


11 ** 


* - 
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and at last avoiding the crime which he Mick them 
ready to commit. JOHNSON. 
11. The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt hea- 


den. ] The true reading, without question, is this : 


The devil their virtue tempts not; they tempt heaven. 
i. e. they do not give the devil the trouble of throwing 
temptations in their way: they seek them out them- 
gelves, and so tempt heaven by their presumption. 
WARBURTON. 
There i is no need for any alteration. The true key 
to the explanation of this passage may be found in St. 
Matthew iv. 7. The poet's idea, is, that the devil 
tempts their virtues, by stirring up their passions, and they 
tempt heaven, by placing themselves in such a situation 
2s makes it scarcely possible to avord falling by the 
gratification of them. HENLET. 
Shakspere had probably in view a very popular 
book of his time, The Beehive of the Roman Church. 
« There was an old wife, called Zaza, which would 
take the young men and maides, and lay them together 
in a bed. And for that they should not one byte ano- 
ther, nor kicke backewardes with their heeles, she did 


lay a crucifix between them.”” | FARMER. 
25. Boading to all] Thus all the old enn 

The moderns less grammatically, 
Boding to il Jokxsox. 


The raven was thought to be a eonstant attendant on 


x house, in which there was infection. So, in Mar- 


lowe's Few — 1633: 
K iij -- « Thus 
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“ Thus like the sad presaging raven, that tolls 
The sick man's passport in her hollow beak, 
© And in the shadow of the silent night 
«« Does shake contagion from her sable wing. os 

MA Lone, 

92. Convinc'd or supplied them,] I cannot under. 


| X the vulgar reading. I read, convinc'd orsuppled, 
My emendation makes the sense of the passage easy 


and intelligible: that there are some such long- tongued 
knaves in the world, who, if they through the force 
of importunity extort a favour from their mistress, or if 
through her own fondness they make her pliant to their 


desires, cannot help boasting of their success. To 
convince, here, is not, as in the common acceptation, 


to make sensible of the truth of any thing by reasons 


and arguments: but to overcome, bel the better vs Ac. 


So in l act i. 


i 


his two chamberlains 


40 Will I, with wine and wassel so convince.” 4 


Again, in the same play, act iv. 
„ their malady convinces 


« The great assay of ar. et 
THEOBALD. 


| 4 to con ſess and be hang d] This is a prover- 


bial saying. And in one of the old collection of small 


Poems there is an epigram on it. All that remains of 


this speech, including the words to confess, is wanting 


in the first quarto. | 7” STEEVENS., 
49. —shadowing passion—] The modern editions 
have left out passiox. : | Joan SON, 


49. 
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49. without some instruction.—] The starts and 
broken reflections in this speech have something very 
terrible, and shew the mind of the speaker to be in inex- 
pressible agonies. But the words we are upon, when set 
right, have a sublime in them that can never be enough 
admired. The ridiculous blunder of writing instruc- 
tion for induction (for so it Should be read) has indeed 
sunk it into arrant nonsense. Othello is just going to 
fall into a Oon; and, as is common for people in that 
circumstance, feels an unusual mist and darkness, ac- 
companied with horror, coming upon him. This, 
with vast sublimity of thought, is compared to the 
Season of the sun's eclipse, at which time the earth 
becomes shadowed by the induction, or bringing over of 
the moon between it and the sun. This being the 
allusion, the reasoning stands thus: © My nature 
« could never be thus overshadowed, and falling, as it 
« were, into dissolution, for no cause. There must 
ebe an induction of something; there must be a real 
cause. My jealousy cannot be merely imaginary. 
8 « Ideas, words only, could not shake me thus, and - 
| t raise all this disorder. My jealousy therefore must 
* be grounded on matter of fact. Shakspere uses 
this word in the same sense, in Richard III. 
A dire induction am I witness to.“ 
Marston seems to have read it thus in some copy, and 
to allude to it in these words of his Fame : i 
“Plots ha' you laid? Cm dangerous! 
| WARBURTON. ' 
This 
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This is a noble conjecture, and, whether right or 
wrong, does honour to its author. Yet T am in 
doubt whether there is any necessity of emendation, 
There has always prevailed in the world an opinion, 
that when any great calamity happens at a distance, 
notice is given of it to the sufferer by some dejection 
or perturbation of mind, of which he discovers no ex- 
' ternal cause. This is ascribed to that general com- 
munication of one part of the universe with another, 
which is called sympathy and antipathy ; or to the se. 
cret monition, instruction, and influence of a superior 
Being, which superintends the order of nature and of 
life. Othello says, Nature could not invest Jerself in 
Such shadowing passion without instruction. It is not 
words that shake me thus. This passion, which spreads 
its clouds over me, is the effect of some agency more 
than the operation of words; it is one of those notices 
which men have of unseen calamities. JohNsox. 

However ingenious Dr. Warburton's note may be, 
it is certainly too forced and far-fetched. Othello 
alludes only to Cassio's dream, which had been in- 
vented and told him by Iago. When many confused 
and very interesting ideas pour in upon the mind all 
at once, and with such rapidity that it has not time to 
shape or digest them, if it does not relieve itself by 
tears (which we know it often does, whether for joy or 
grief) it produces stupefaction and fainting. 

Othello, in broken sentences and single words, all 
of which have a reference to the cause of his jealousy, 

, that all the proofs are present at once to his 

mind, 
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mind, which so overpowers it, that he falls into a 
trance, the natural consequence. Sir J. REYNOLDS». 
50. Moses, ears, and lips] Othello is imagining to 
himself the familiarities which he supposes to have 
passed between Cassio and his wife. So, in the Vin- 
ter's Tale * | 
«© Cheek to cheek, —meeting noses— 
„ Kissing with inside lip, &c.— 
If this be not the meaning, we must suppose he is me- 
ditating a cruel punishment for Desdemona and her 
FAS paramour ; | | 


cc 


raptis | F 

$6 Auribus, et truncas inhonesta vulnere nares. 
| STEEVENS» 
73. horned 3 In Muck Ado about Nothing, 
1 omitted to attempt the illustration of a passage where 
Benedick says“ there is no staff more honourable 
than one tipt with horn.” Perhaps he alludes to the 
staff which was anciently carried before a challenger, 
Th, in Stowe's Chronicle, edition 1615, p. 669: 
«© —his. baston (a staffe of an elle long, made taper- 

wise, tit with ood &c. was borne before him.” 
STEEVENS. 


1 in 3 unproper l Unproper, for common, 


WARBURTON: 


4 in The pin: by Shirley, 1640 


Ever woman shall be common. 
Every woman common! what shall we do with 
all the proper women in Arcadia ? 


bo They Shall be common too.“ STEEVENS. 
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88. st.] The obvious meaning of list, is bounds, 
Keep your temper, says Iago, within the bounds of 
patience. CoLLixs, 
So, in King Henry v. act v. sc. 2: „ you and! 
cannot be 3 within the weak list of a country 
fashion.“ 
Again, in King Henry IV. Part I. 
The very list, the very utmost bound, 
« Of all our fortunes.” 
Again, in All's Well that Ends Wetl, a& H. sc. 1. 
cc you have restrain'd yourself within the list of too 
cold an adieu.“ STEEVENS., 
89. —ere while, mad with your gr! Thus the 
first quarto. The folio reads: 
DH obierwhelmed with your grief. SrEEv ERS. 
94. —encave JR 4 J Hide yourself in a private 
place. ma 
101. Or Shall e your're all in all in spleen,] 1 
read : 
Or all I say, you're all in alla pleen. 
I think our author uses this expression elsewhere. 
| hea 
A hair-brain'd 3 govern'd by a sþleen. 
old reading, however, is notinexplicable. We _ * 
such one is zn wrath, in the dumps, &c. The sense 
therefore is plain. Again, in The Midsunmer Night's 
Dream 
« That, in @ spleen, unfolds both heaven and 
earth. SrEEVENs. 
r 116. 
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116, And his unbookish jealousy—] Unbaokich, for 
ignorant. WARBURTON. 


133. Do you tyrumph, Reman? do you triumph Y] 
Othello calls him Roman ironically. Triumph, which 
was a Roman ceremony, brought Roman into his 


thoughts. What (says he) you are now triumphing as 


great as @ Roman? Joauns0N. 
136. a customer ] A common woman, one 
that invites custom. | Jon 50. 
So, in 4d s Well that Ends Well : | 
think thee now some common cugtomer,'” 
| STEEVENS. 
143. Have you scor'd me? —] Have you made my 
reckoning ? have you settled the term of my life > The 
old quarto reads, stored me. Have you disposed of 
me? have you laid me up? __ Jounson 
To score originally meant no more than to cut a 
notch upon a tally, or to mark out a form by indent. 
ing it on any substance. Spenser, in the first Canto 
of his Fairy Queen, speaking of the cross, says: 
«« Upon his shield the like was also scor d. 
Again, b. ii. c. 9: 
„hy on your Shield, $0 a ane; 
Bear you the picture of that lady's head 
But it was soon figuratively: used for setting a brand or 
mark of disgrace on any one. © Let us core their 
backs,“ says Scarus, in Antony and Cleopatra; and it 
is employed in the same sense on the present occasion. 


SrEEVYENKS. 
151. —by this da- This is the reading of the 
first quarto. STEEVENS. 


1625 


[ 
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162. —fitchew !—] A pole-cat. Porz. 
Shakspere has in another place mentioned the lust of 
this animal. Cassio tells Iago, that she is as lewd as 


the pole-cat, but of better scent, the pole- cat being a | 


very stinking animal. Johxsox. 
A pole - cat was anciently one of the cant terms for a 


strumpet. Sr RE RNS. 


200. —No, my heart is turn'd to stone; I Strike it 
and it hurts my hand, —] This thought, as often as it 
occurs to Shakspere, is sure to be received, and as 


often counteracts his pathos. © _ _.  STEEVENs, 
251. — atone diem, —] Make them one; reconcile 
them. | | VVV 


Few words have occasioned the spilling of so much 
Christian ink as the word atone, wlüch is here used in 
its proper sense. So likewise in Cymbeline, act i. 

Jo atone my countrymen and yo. SY 
Again, in As you Like It, act v. line 338. 
„Then there is mirth in heaven, 

« When earthly things made even 
ce Atone together.“ | 

This expression is formed by the 1 of the 
words at one, the verb to set, or some equivalent being 
omitted. Thus, in the -a&s ;—** he shewed himself 
to them as they strove and would have set them aT ont 
again.“ and in The Beehive of the Romish Church: 
cc through which God is made AT ONE with us, and 
hath forgiven us our sins.?? .. HxNILEr. 

270. V that the earth would teem, &c.] If women's 
tears * 1 the earth. By the doctrine of 

| | . equivocal 
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equivocal generation, new animals were supposed 
ae by new combinations of matter. See Bacon. 
JoansoN. 
271. Each drop she falls] To fell is here a verb ac- 
. So, in The Tempest. 
„ —when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
6 To fall i it on Gonzalo.”  STEEVENS. 
284. Proceed you in your tears.—] IL. cannot think 
that the poet meant to make Othello bid Desdemona 
to continue weeping, which proceed you in your tears (as 
the passage is at present pointed) must mean. He 
rather would have said, | 
Proceed you in your tears Poona 
What! will. you still continue to be a hypocrite Te a 
display of this well- painted passion ? WARNER. 
289. Cassio shall have my place.] Perhaps this is ad- 
dressed to Desdemona, who had just expressed her joy 
on hearing Cassio was deputed in the room of her hus- 
band. Her innocent satisfaction in the hope of re- 
turning to her native place is construed by Othello into 
the pleasure she received from the advancement of his 
„„ | SrEEREVENS. 
291. Coats and mk n. In this exclamation 
Shakspere has shewn great art. lago, in the first 
scene in which he endeavours to awaken his suspicion, 
being urged to give some evident proof of the guilt of f 
Cassio and Desdemona, tells him it were impossible to 
have ocular demonstration of it, though they should 
be, © as prime as goats, as hot as monkzes.”” — These 
WA we may Ss still ring in the ears of Othello, 
1. Bs whe 
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who being now fully convinced of his wife's infidelity, 
rushes out with this emphatic exclamation ago 
words were but too true now indeed I am convinced 
that they are as prime as goats, as hot as monizes, 
MaLone, 

352. But not your words. ] This line is added out of 
the first edition. Pop:. 

377. time f scorn] The reading of both the elder 
quartos and the folio is, 

for the time of scorn. 
Mr. Rowe reads—hand of scorn; _ oily 
editors have silently followed him. 

I would (though in opposition to so many great au- 
thorities in favour of the change) continue'to read with 
m_o old copy, 

ie time of scorn. 
We call the hour in which we are to die, the hour of 
death—the time when we are to be judged—the day of 
judgmen the instant when we suffer calamity—the no- 
ment of evil ; and why may we not distinguish the time 
which brings contempt along with it, by the title of 
the time of scorn ? Thus, in Soliman and Perseda, 1599: 
« So sings the mariner upon the shore, 
When he hath past the dangerous time of storms.” 
Again, Marston's Insatiate Countess, 1603 : 
« I'll poisen thee; with murder curbe thy paths, 
And make thee know a time of infamy !” 
Othello takes this idea from a clock. To make me (says 
he) a fixed figure (on the dial of the world) for the how 
of corn to point and make a full stop at! . STEEYENS. 
l b Might 
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Might not Shakspere have written— 
for the scorn of time 
To point his slow unmoving finger at? 
i. e. the marked object for the * of all ages 
and all time. | 
So, in Hamlet- 
« For who would bear the whips and scorns 1 
7 time 997 
However, in support of 15 N of the old conden, 
it may be observed, that our author has personified 
corn, in his 88th Sonnet: 
«© When thou shalt be diapor'd to set me Ah, 
« And place my merit in the eye of scorn. 
The epithet unmoving (the folio reads—and 8 
may likewise be supported by Shakspere's 104th Son- 
net, in which this very thought is expressed: 
“Ah? yet doth beauty, like a dial- hand, 
« Steal from kis figure, and no pace perceived, 
So your sweet hue, which, methinks, aa en 
stand, 
% Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceiv 4.” 
MALONE. 
Pede we should read—s/lowly moving finger at. I 
hould wish to reje& the present reading, for even 
then the word sl implied some degree of motion, 
though that motion may not be perceptible to the eye. 
The time of scorn is a strange expression, to which, I 
cannot reconcile myself; I have no doubt but it is 
erroneous, and wish we had authority to read hand of 
Scorn, instead of time. Monckx MasoN. 
1 | + 
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If Atkinson, the contractor, in one of his solilo- 
quies (after the execution of a late sentence in the 
corn- market) had been heard to explain: 

cc, but, alas! to make me 
ce A fixed 8 for the time of scorn 
« To point his Slow unmoving finger at,— 
« O! O!” 5 


he would, at once, have been understood, by the 


TIME of scorn, to mean the HOUR of his exposure in tie 
pillory; and by its sloum unmoving FINGER, the HOUR- 
INDEX of the dial that fronted him. 

Mr. Malone, in a subsequent note, hath remarked 
that, „is for its is common in our author ;* and in 
respect to the epithet unmoving, it may be observed, 
with Rosalind, not only that time travels in divers paces 
with divers persons, but, that for the same reason, it 
GALLOPS with the, thief to the gallows, it apparently 
STANDS STILL wth the perjured in the pillory —What- 
ever were the precise instance of disgrace to which 
Othello alluded, the text in its present state, is per- 
fectly intelligible; and, th erefore, should be pre- 


served from capricious alterations. HENLEY. 
381. —gerner'd up my heart J That is, treasured 
up. See Matt. iii. 12. | Johxsox. 


386. — Turn thy completion there, &c. ] At such an 
object do thou, patience, thyself change colour; at this 
do thou, even thou, rag cherub as thou art, {ook as 
grim as hell, JOHNSON, 

391. —0 thou weed] Dr. 8 has, on this 
occasion, been unjustly censured for having stifled 

difficulties 


o.. 
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dificulties where he could not remove them. I would 
therefore observe, that Othello's speech is printed 
word for word from the folio edition, though the 
quarto reads: 
O thou black weed ! 
Had this epithet, lach, been admitted, there would 
still have remained an incomplete verse in this speech: 
no additional beauty would have been introduced; 
but instead of it, a paltry antithesis between the words 
black and fair.  STEEVENS. 
395. Was this fair paper, &c.] Massinger has imi- 
tated this passage in The Emperor of the East: 
can you thmk | 
«© This master-piece of Reavess this precious 
vellum 
« Of such a purity and virgin whiteness, 
“Could be design'd to have perjury and whore- 
dom 7 ; 
ec In capital letters writ upon't?” STEEVENS. 
396. Committed !] This, and the three following 
lines, are omitted in the first quarto. STEEVENS. 
This word in Shakspere's time, besides its general 
signification, seems to have been applied particularly 
to unlawful acts of love. Hence perhaps it is so often 
repeated by Otkello.—So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's 
Very Woman, 1610 : She commits with her ears for cer- 
tain; after that she may go for a maid, but she has 
been lain with in her understanding.“ The word is 


ned in the same sense in King Lear : Commit not with, 


man's sworn spouse.“ 
| L11j Again, 
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Again, in Decker s Honest Whore, first Part: 
„if all committers stood in a rank, 
Fe They'd make a lane in which your shame might 
dwell.” MALONE, 
408. If to preserve this vessel for my lord.] This ex- 
pression, as well as many others, our author has bor. 
rowed from the sacred writings :—* to possess his 
vessel in sanctification, — 1 Thess. iv. 4, MaLone, 
409. —any other,] Thus the folio. The quarts 
reads—any bated. | \ STEEVENS, 
- 428. Whots thy lord ?] This, and the following 
speech, are omitted in the first quarto. STEEVENs.' 
438. The small st opinion on my least misuse. ] "00 
old quarto reads: | N 
| The small st opinion on my h abuse. 
Which J think is better. JOHNSON, 
452. —such terms upon his callet.] This word is of 
great antiquity in the English language. Chaucer has 
it in his Remedy of Love + / 7 
C, for calet, for of, we have Oo, £69 
ce 2 for we D, for demeanure,” K 
je v9 PERCY, 
I meet this word in The hin of Artosto, 1591: 
« And thus this old ill-favour'd spitefull callet”'— 
Harrington, in a note on that line, says that “ callet 
is a nick-name used to a woman,” and that © in Irish 


it Sighifies a ich!? HG C1 NMALONE. 
473. —notoroius—] For grau, not in its proper 
meaning for known, | JOHNSON. 


e 474 


A 
- 


t 


the Rory FT he folio reads: 


a 


x * 


l. © "otnime. ET 


474. uch companions] Companion, i. in the time 
of Shakspere was used as a word of contempt in the 


same sense as fellow is at this day. MALONE. 


478. Speak within door.) Do not clamour so as to 


. —the _ idle n TJ That i is, inside out. 
| | JOHNSON. 
This idea has ITY occurred. Tago . of 
Roderigo as of one, 


be heard beyond the house. Jokx so. 


Whom love hath turn'd almost the wrong side 
outward. STEEVENS. 


486. Here J kneel, &c. ] The first quarto omits the 
rest of this speech. | 4%  STpevENns.* 
488. Either in discourse, or thought,] The folio 
reads—discourse of thought—and perhaps rightly. 


See Milton, P. IL. b. v. I. 488. SrEEVENS. 
502. | —chide with 1 This line is from the 
quarto, 1622. STEEVENS. 


506. And the great messengers 7 Venice _ J Thus 


The 2 of Venice Stay the meat. 


' STEEVENS., 
596; and acquaintance — Thus the folio. The 
quarto reads and acquittance. STEEVENS. 


580. 
Iago means to say, that it is near midnight- Perhaps 


# 


and the night grows to waste _ I suppose 


, 


we ought to read waist. The folio reads ast, as it 


does i in the following line in Haml eee 
5 "In 1 dead wast and middle of che u . 


7% BY 


£ 
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So also, in the Puritan, a comedy, 1607 : | 
«. - =ere the day 8 | 
- Be nent to the girdle, thou shalt be free.” | 
The words however may only mean—the night is wast- 


ing @pace. MaLovns, i 

G12, —and he, he lou'd, prov'd mad. | 

And did forsake her, —] We should read: | 

and he, sie lou" d, forsook her, 

And she prov'd mad. WARBURTON, ] 

I believe that mad only signifies wild, frantick, uncer. 
tain. JonNnson, 

We still . a wild girl a mad · cap and in the first { 

Part of King Henry VI. are mentioned: 8 


« Mad, natural graces that extinguish art.“ : 
Again, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona. . 
| « Come on, you mad-cap.” 
Again, in Love's Labour Lost e Do you hear, my mad ll * 
. wenches ?*' STREVENS. ; 
617. —Poe muck ado, g 
But to go hang my lead] 1 have muck ado to 
do any thing but hang my head. We might read: 
Not to go hang my head. | 
This is perhaps the only insertion made in the latter 
editions which has improved the play. The rest seem 
to have been added for the sake of amplification, or 
of ernament. When the imagination had subsided, 
and the mind was no longer agitated by the horror of 
the action, it became at leisure to look round for spe- 
cious additions, This addition is natural. Desde- 
mona can at first _—y forhear to sing the song; she 
endeavours 


. 
R 
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dev to change her train of moughits, but her 

imagination at las vey and she sings it. 
Jonxsox. 

From I have much to do, to Nay, that's not next, was 
inserted after the first edition, as likewise the remain 
ing part of the song. 

- Gab Die poor soul, &c.] This song, in two parts, 
is printed in a late collection of old ballads; the lines 
preserved here differ somewhat from the copy dis- 
covered by the ingenious collector. Jjokxsox. 

626. —sat singing—] Thus the old copies: but 
the song as published by Dr. Percy, in the first volume 
of his _ of Ancient Englash Poetry, reads tc sat 
ighing. STEEVENS. 
641. J call'd my love false love ;—] This couplet is 
not in the ballad, which is the complaint, not of a 
woman forsaken, but of a man rejected. These lines 
were properly added when it was accommodated to a 
woman. i JohN sor. 

643. ou couch with more men.] This verb is 
found 0 in The Two noble Kinsmen, 1034: : 

| „0, if thou couch 
« But one night with her?: MaLoNs. 
647. JI have heard it said so.] This, as well as the 


* 


AY speech, is omitted in the first quarto. 


STEEVENS. 

676. Valle vantage, i. e. to boot, over and above. 
STEEVENS. 

678. "But 1 do think, &c-] The remaining part of 
this speech is omitted i in the first quarto. STEEVENS. 
"ON ; 683. 
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683. —our former having—] Our former allowance 
of expence. Jokxsox. 
696. —heaven me such uses send, ] Such is the read. 

ing of the folio, and of the subscquent editions ; but 
the old quarto has : 

-u ch usage Sd, 

Usage is an old word for cuatoms and, I think, better 
than uses. Jokxsox. 


N 5 8 | 
ACT V. | 


Line 11. I f VE rubb'd this young quat almost to the 
sense, Ys 

And he grows angry,] A quat, in the midland 

counties, is a pimple, which by rubbing is made to 
smart, or is 8 to sense. Roderigo is called a 
quat by the same mode of speech, as a low fellow is 
now termed in low language a sc@b. To rub to the 
sense, is to rub to the quick,  _ JoHNs0N, 

So, in The Devil's Law-Case, 1623: „0 young 
guat / incontinence is plagued in all creatures in the 
world.“ 

Again, in Deckar' s Gul" „ Horabook, 1609: « —whether 
he be a yong quat of the first yeers revennew, or some 
austere and sullen-fac'd steward, &c. 

Such another thought occurs in Ben Jonson's 2 
tiline © 


« —mutt 
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4. must have their disgraces still new rub'd, 
« Ta make them smart, &c. STEEVENS, 
14. —my gain. J The quartos read—my game. 
STREVENS, 
g6. And your fate lies apace ] Thus the first quarto. 
The second quarto and the folio read“ And your 
i undblest fate hies. | STEEVENS. 

37. Forth of my heart, &c.] Thus the first quarto. 
The folio reads, For fe perhaps the true reading 
For off, &C. | | 
But Mr. Whalley observes to me, that the reading 
of the quarto may be the true one. Forth 2 
both cut and from. So in Hamlet. 

« Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly Peep. 
Again, in Jonson's Volpone - 
« Forth the resolved corners of his eyes.” 

Mr. Henley had also made the same observation, 
_ proof of it produced _ following F 
Richard III. 

46 clothe my naked villany | 
« With old odd _— stol'n forth of holy writ.” 
Again, | 
1. Humphrey Hoare that called upon your grace, 
cc To breakfast once forth of my company. 


939. —n0 e No W NN > nobody going 
ww | EI 3 


So, in the Comedy fide: 
No in the stirring Haveage of the day. 
STEEVENS. 


445 
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44. —a heavy night ;] A thick cloudy night, in which 
an ambush may be commodiously laid. oa 
So, in Measure for Measure > 
80 1 the keavy middle of the night. ” 


STEEVENS, 
| 89. Lend me a garter, &c. ] This speech is omitted 
in the first quarto. 3 1 STEEVENS, 


96. Alas! my friend, my dear countryman !] This 
passage incontestably Hopes that Iago was meant for 


a Venetian. STEEVENS, 
114. good gentlemen.) Thus the folio. The 
quartos read, gentlewoman. ST EEVENS, 
115. —the n So the folio. The quartos 
read, jestures. STEEVENS. 
116. Nay, if "you ar, So the folio. The quartos 
“ STEEVENS, 


439. or fordogs me quite. J To fordo, is to undo, 
to. ruin, to destroy. See Midsummer Neght's Dream, 


act v. line 374. and note. SrEEVENõ. 
140. II is the cause, it is the cause, my Sou. 
. Let me not name it ] The abruptness of this 


au makes it obscure. The meaning, I think, 
is this: I am here (says Othello in his mind) over- 
whelmed with . horror. What, is the reason of this 
perturbation ? Is it want of resolution to do justice? 
Is it the dread of $hedding. blood? No; it 1s not the 
action that Shocks me, but it is the cause, it is the cause, 
my soul ; let me not name it to you, ye chaste Stars | it is the 
cance Tt"... 3 . JOHNSON: 

5 Othello, 


— ˙ 
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Othello, full of horror at the cruel action which he 
is about to perpetrate, seems at this instant to be 
geeking his justification, from representing to himself 
the cause, i. e. the „ of the provocation lie had 
received. STEEVENS. 
145. Yet gde must die, else She'll betray more men. 1 
This is the second attempt of Othello to justify what 
he has undertaken. First, he says, It is the cause; i! e. 
his own cause; now he is willing to suppose himself 
the preventer to succeeding mischief to others. 
STEEVENS. 
146, Put out the light, and then—Put out the light I] 
do it should be printed. The meaning is, I will put 
out the light, and tien proceed to the execution of my 
purpose. But the expression of putting out the light, 
bringing to mind the effects of the extinction of the 
licht of life, he breaks short, and questions himself 
about the effects of this metaphorical extinction, in- 
troduced by a repetition of his first words, as much as 
to say, but hold, let me first weigh the reflections 
which this expression so naturally excites. 
WARBURTON. 
This has been considered as a very difficult line. 
Fielding makes Betterton and Booth dispute about it with 


the author himself in the other world. The punctua- 


tion recommended by Dr. Warburton, gives a spirit 
to it which I fear was not intended. It seems to have 
been only a play upon words. To put the light out was a 
phrase for to kill, In the Maid's tragedy, Melantius 
TOW 


M : ———* 


* 
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— Tis a justice, and a noble one, 
4 To put the light out of such base offenders.” 
FARMER, 
Put out the light. This 1 is twice used in Sid. 


ney's Arcadia for killing a lady, p. 409 and 470, edi. 


tion 163. 

Again, in an erat" play, called The Second 
Maiden's Tragedy, by George Chapman, licensed by 
Sir George Buc, October g1, 1611: 

44 0 soul of cunning! | | 

« Came that arch subtilty from thy lady's counsel, 

c Or thine own sudden craft? confess to me 

4% How oft thou hast been a bawd to their close 
actions, 


4 Or all thy light goes out.” SrTEEVIN«. 


149. —put out thy light,] Thus the folio. The 
quarto reads - put out tne. SrEEVEXCI. 
150. Thou cunning st pattern of excelling nature,] So 
in Palmerin D'Oliva, 1388, p. 1 those that be- 
held her esteemed her for the chiefest piece of work- 


manshippe that ever nature framed.” REE. 


152. —relumine..| The folio reads—relume, The 
first quarto—return : the second quarto—relumine. 


STEEVENS. 
—thy rose,] T hus the folio. The quarto reads, 
LES the rose.“ e 
Again, the quarto reads, Dn 
'I smell zt on wo wer i: STEEV ENS. 
The folio, | 
« PI smell he on 1 the tree. ” STEEVENS. 


160, 


* 


yy |_| — — ay. 


28 ˙ ag VV Mm 
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160. —This sorrow's heavenly ;] This tenderness, 
with which I lament the punishment which justice 
compels me to inflict, is a holy passion. 

I wish these two lines could be honestly ejected. It 
is the fate of Shakspere to counteract his own pathos. 

JOHNSON. 

Perhaps the poet would not have retained both 
these images had he published the play himself, 
though in the hurry of composition he threw them 
both upon paper. The first seems adopted from the 
fabulous history of the crocodile, the second from a 
passage in the scripture. © STEEVENS, 

172. I would not kill thy soul.] Sir W. D' Avenant 
has borrowed this thought in * alen King of 
Lombardy, 1629 : 

e am not fraught with Jevi's ch ;1 would 
Not hurt thy soul.** STEEVENS. 

213. A murder, which I thought a sacrifice.] This 
line is difficult. Thou fast hardened my heart, and 
makest me kill thee with the rage of a murderer, when 
I thought to have sacrificed thee to justice with og ene 
ness of a priest striking a victim. 

It must not be omitted, that one of the elder 
quartos reads, thou dost stone thy heart; which I sus- 
pect to be genuine. The meaning then will be, thou 
forcest me to dismiss thee from the world in the state 
of the murdered without preparation for death, en I 
intended that thy Punishment OP cond been, a becks. 
fe atom for thy crime, | $ 
Mig Jaw | 


* 
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T am glad that I have ended my revisal of this 
dreadful scene. It is not to be endured. Joangox, 
227, —hath ta'en order for't.] i. e. has taken mea. 
Sures. So, in Holinshed's Reign of King John : 
& —he tool such order for him, that he was despoiled 
of all his goods and benefices, p. 174. SrEEVENS. 
Again, in Dido Queen of Carthage, by Marlowe and 
Nashe, 1594. 
I will take order for that presently. 1 
e g LONE. 
229. Had all his hairs 1 This thought 
Appears to have been very common, as it occurs fre- 
quently in dramatick performances prior to Shak- 
spere's Othello. +4 3;SDARVENS. 
238. Being done, 
 » Theres no Nene: 1: Thaſent A omits this 
Speech. STEEVENS, 
241. It igt 5 Aſier this speech of Othello, 
the elder quarto adds an invocation from Desdemona, 
consisting only of the sacred name, thrice repeated. 
As this must be supposed to have been uttered while 
she. is yet struggling with death, I think an editor may 
be excused from inserting such a circumstance of su- 
pererogatory horror, especially as it is found i in but 
one of the ancient copies. | 
This alteration was probably ade in consequence 
of the statuie of the gd of James I. c. 21. which lays 
a penalty for the profane use of the name of God, 


-&c. in stage plays, n May-games, &. 
TOLLET. 


The 
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The statute was necessary; for not only the ancient 
moralities, but the plays (those of Chapman in par- 
ticular) abound with the most wanton and shocking 
reperitions of a name which never ought to be men- 
tioned in Such an irreverent manner on the stage. 


SrEEVENS. 
256. My wife! my wifel what wife 9—1 have no 


wife :] “ Filium unicum adolescentulum habeo: ahl 


quid dixi habere me? imo habui, Chreme.” Ter. 
Heautont, © STEVENS. 
279. 0 — falsely murder'd I] It cannot be sup- 
posed that a person who had been effectually strangled 
or mot hered, could speak again; for if the power of 
breathing returned after the instrument of suffocation 
was removed, no act of violence had in reality taken 
place by which the conclusion of life could be brought 
on. But such is the peculiar fate of Desdemona, that 
she is supposed to be smothered, revives to acquaint 
us that sie smothered herself, and then dies without any 
ostensible cause of death. I am of opinion that some 
theatrical direction has been omitted; 22 __ when 
Othello says: 0 | 
Not dead ! not yet nite dead! 

I, that am cruel, am yet merciful; 

I would not have thee Ai goth in thy pain: pak 

So, $0. | 
He then stabs her, repeating the two last words as 
he repeats the blow. Thus Virgil: 

66 — ic, juvat ire sub umbras, 1 

"4 MI i ij After 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
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= 
| 
i 
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tore, says he: 
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After the repetition of wounds, Desdemona might 
speak again, with propriety, and yet very soon expire; 
as says Cassio of Roderigo: | 
Deen but now he $pakes 

After long seeming dead. 

The first resolution of Othello was to poison her ; but 
from this measure he is dissuaded by the policy of "SY 
He is next determined to use the poinard; but, his 
tenderness awaking, he cannot bear to deform those 
beauties which he had so often approached with 
other sensations, and ha different bee. "Theve- 


l' not shed her dined, 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster: 
And this resolution we are to imagine he would have 
kept, but that he was averse to employing those 
means again, which had already appeared to de uncer- 
tain in their effect. 

If this apparent want of a 3g om direction had 
occasioned any absurdity in the original representation 
of the play, probably it is glanced at by Ben Jonson 
in the Alclemist, att v. Did'st hear a cry, $aid'st 
thou? Yes, sir, like unto a man that had been 
strangled an agur, and could nat Speak. SBV uns, 

298, She turn'd to folly, and she was a whore. | Gold- 
zmith hath used the word precisely in the same sense. 
When lovely woman stoops to folly, _ 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can sooth her melancholy, 


W hat art can wash her guilt away? HENLEY, 
909 


Js 


300. —False as water.] As water that will support 


no weight, nor keep any impression JOHNSON, 
315. —that told me first; ] The folio reads, that 
told me on her first.“ | SrEEVENS. 
319. iteration—] The folio reads—iterance. 
| STEEVENS. 
321. Emil, ] The first quarto omits this and the 
following speech. | STEEVENS a 


—villany 4as made mocks with love I] Villany has 


taken advantage to play upon the weakness of a violent 


passion. Johxsox. 
334+ Thou last not hadf that power to do me harm, 
As I have tg be hurt.—] She means to say, / 


have in this cause power to endure more than thou hast 


power to inflact. _ 2 JOHNSON. 
356. —charm your 8 By this expression, 
Charm your tongue, the poet meant no more than to make 
Iago say, Apply some power, strong as à clarm would 
be, to your tongue; for nothing less can stop its 
volubility. So, Henry VI. Part III. 
Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm your tongue.” 
And, Ben Jonson, in Cynthia's Revels - 
« _——charm your skipping tongue.“ 
Pliny informs us, that favete linguis was the congtant 
exclamation before any religious charm was applied. 
From this circumstance the phrase to charm a tongue 


might have originated. Sreggvexs. 


357. —my mistress, &c.] This line and the follow- 


ing six speeches in this edition, are wanting in the first 
wan STEBVENS, 


387. 
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387. A thousand times committed. —] This is a second 
passage which seems to suppose a longer space com- 
N in the action of this play than the scenes include. 
Jon sor. 
That she with Cassio had the act of shame 
A thousand times committed. 
And again: | Wh e 

is not a year or two Shews us a man:] Tam not con- 
vinced from these passages only, that a longer space 
is comprised in the action of this play than the Scenes 
include. 

What Othello mentions in the first instance, aide | 
have passed still more often, before they were married, 
when Cassio went between them; for she, who could 
find means to elude the vigilance of her father in re- 

spect of Othello, might have done so in respect of 
Cassio, when there was time enough for the occur- 
rence supposed to have happened. A jealous person 
will aggravate all he thinks, or speaks of; and miglit 
use a thousand for a much less number, only to give 
weight to his censure: nor would it have answered 
any purpose to have made Othello a little nearer or 
further off from truth in his calculation. We might 
apply the poet's own words in Cymbelzne : - 
6 —$pare your arithmetick; _ 
Once, and a million.” . 
The latter is a proverbial expression, it might have 
been introduced with propriety, had they been married 
only a day or two. ZEmilia's reply perhaps was dic- 
tated by her own private experience; and seems to 
| 5 | mean 


7 
9 
« 
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mean only, “ that it ĩs too soon to judge of a husband's 
disposition; or that Desdemona must not be sur- 


a prised at the discovery of Othello's jealousy, for it 


« is not even a year or two that will a all the 
« failings of a man.“ 

Mr. Tollet, however, on this occasion has produced, 
several instances in support of Dr. Johnson's opinion; 
and as I am unable to explain them in favour of my 
own supposition, I shall lay them before the publick. 
Act iii. line 443, Othello says: 

What sense had I of her stolen hours of lust? 

I saw it not, thought it not, it harm'd not me: 

1 slept the next night well, was free and merry: 

I found not Cassio's kisses on her lips. 
On Othello's wedding night he and Cassio embarked 
from Venice, where Desdemona was left under the care 
of lago. They all meet at Cyprus; and since their 
arrival there, the scenes include only one night, the 
night of the celebration of their nuptials. lago had 
not then infused any jealousy into Othello's mind, nor 
did he suspect any former intimacy between Cassio and 
Desdemona, but only thought it apt and of great 
credit that she loved him.” What night then was 
there to intervene between Cassio's kisses and Otkello's 
Sleeping the next night well? Jago has said, I lay 
with Cassio lately,” which he could not have done, 
unless they had been longer at Cyprus than is repre- 
sented in · the play; nor could Casio have kept away, 
for the 2 of a whole week, from Bianca. 

'STEEVENS. 


391. 
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9391. 1t was an handkerchief, nan ] Othello tells his 
wife, act ii. line 658: 
. .at handkerchief” 
Did an Egyptian to my mother . 
And here he says: | 
It was an handherchief——= 
My father gave my mother, 


This last passage has been censured as an oversight 


in the poet: but perhaps it exhibits only a fresh proof 
of his art. The first account of the handkerchief, as 
given by Othello, was purposely ostentatious, in 
order to alarm his wife the more. When he men- 
tions it a second _ the truth was sufficient for his 
purpose. 

This circumstance of the handkerchief f is perhaps 
ridiculed by Ben Jonson, in his Poetaster—** you shall 
zee me do the Moor; master, lend me your scarf. 

| ww EY! STEEVENS, 
1 tes whether Othellowas written early enough 
to be ridiculed by the Poetaster. dee were many 
other Moors on the stage. 05 

It is certain at least, that the passage, 
Our new heraldry is tands, not hearts.” 
him not be N e before the middlecf the year 1611, 
1 2 FARMER, 

Sig If the allure in the Poetaster (which was printed in 
1601) were to Othello, it would fix its date much 
earlier than I conceive it to have been written. —But 
the allusion in the passage quoted, is not to Othello, 
but to an old play called the Battle of Alcazar, 1594.— 
| | | In 


fe 


TEST. 


8 
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In the Poetaster, Pyrgus, who says, you“ shall see 


me do the Moor, proceeds in the same scene, and 
repeats an absurd speech of the Moor's in the Battle f 
Alcazar, beginning with this line: | 
Where art thou, boy ? where is Calipolis ?*? 
which ascertains the allusion to be to that play. 
MALONR. 
396. —as the nan ;] The old quarto reads, 
Pl be in speaking liberal as the air. 

Liberal, is free, under no-controul. This quality 
of North-wind is mentioned in Victoria Corombona, 
Kc. 1612: a | 

And let th' irregular North-wind sweep her up.“ 

Again, in Feronimo, i. e. the first ry of the 

Spantsh Tragedy, 1605: PO 
Now let your bloods be liberal as the sea. 
STEEVENS, ' 


415. Are there no stones in heaven 
But what serve for the thunder f——] Shak- 
Spere might mean, does heaven reserve its thunder 
only to make a noise? has it no implements of mig - 
chief to punish as well as terrify ? ? 
= quum fulmina torques | 
& Necquicquam horremus ? cæcique in 'nubibus 5 


ignes 
% Terrificant animos, et inania murmura mis- 
cent ?* STEEVENS. 


431. And die in mugich, &c.] Ti1 is, and 'the two 
former lines of the speech, are wanting in the first 
quarto. 185 * STEEVENS. 

| 456. 
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436. —the ice- brool's temper;] In the first edition it 


is Isebrooke's temper. Thence corrupted to lce-brook's.— 


Ebro's temper; the waters of that river of Spain are 
particularly famous for tempering of steel. The 
finest arms in the world are tlie Catalonian fusees. 
| Pop. 
I believe the old reading ee to zce-brook is 
right. Steel is hardened by being put red-hot into 
very cold water. Jonnsox, 
The particular name of the ice-brook may be deter- 
mined by the following passages in Martial. It was 
undoubtedly the brook or ridulet called Salo (now 
Xalon),. near Bilbilis in Celtiberia. In this the 
Spaniards plunged all their words and other weapons 
while hot from the forge; and to the-zcy quality of 
the waters, they were indebted for their stubborn 
temper ; : 50 
« Szvo Bilbilin optimam metallo 
« Et ferro Plateam suo sonantem, 
« Quam Aluctu tenui sed inquieto 
ON amel, temperator bite | 


«© Quibus remissum corpus aan brevi, 


Salone, qui ferrum _ $5 


venis, 
„ cStridentem gelidis hunc Salo tinxit aquis. = 


Again, in Justin, I. 44. Præcipua his quidem ferri 
| n sed aqua ipsa ferro violentior; ; quippe tempe- 


ramento 


Again, 2 
Pugio, quem curvis * brevis * 


* ww oY P——y n n 


1, 
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ramento ejus ferrum acrius redditur; nec ullum apud 
eos telum probatur quod non aut in Bilbili fluvio aut 
Chalybe tingatur. Unde etiam Chalybes fluvii hujus 
finitimi appellati, ferroque cæteris præstare dicuntur.“ 
These parts of Spain have been at all times famous 
for the temper of their arms. STREEVENS. 
b incline to read, | | | 
It is a sword of Spain, tis ebroes temper. 

If we suppose that the words [” tis ebroes] were hud- 
dled together either in transcribing or composing, thus 
['tiszebroes] the compositor in running it over with his 
eye, might (to make it sense as he thought) add a 
couple of letters, and divide the words thus (t/'ise- 
brokes), which is nearly as it stands in the old quarto. 
I doubt whether zce-brooks are usual in the climate of 
Spine 095119} 1. 8 BLACKSTONE, 

456; —0 il-starr'd wench J] This and the six pre- 
ceding lines, are omitted in the first quarto. Wenck 
originally signified only a young woman. Cassandra, 
in Whetstone's Promos, &c. 1578, says of herself; 

« Oh vretched wench, where may I first com- 


playne ??* 
Again, 
«Therefore, ert ck; helpe me to rue my 
woe. 


The word is used without any dixhonourable en 
in the Bible. | | 
| « And a W told him, & c. | 
And again, by Gavin „ in his v version i off the 

. 
N &« —audetque 
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ec —audetque viris concurrere v:rgo.” 
& This wensche stoutlye rencounter durst with 
; men.“ 5 | | STEEVENS, 
470. —towards his feet; | To see if, according to 
the common opinion, his feet be cloven. Joanson. 
475. For, in my sense, tis happiness to die.] The 
same thought has already .occurred in . and 

e 5 

— Tis well thou'rt gone— | 
cc fu it be well to live, - _ STEEVENs, 


477. in the MY In the snare, by the 
Stratagem- | JoaNnso0N, 


505. —in the interim] The first copy has, in te nick. 
It was, I suppose, en upon revisal, that nicł was 
too familiar. | JokNsox. 
533. Speak of me as 1 am; — The first quarto reads, 
Speak of them as they are. The present reading, which 
is the reading of the folio, has more force. PETE 
. 597. ——of one, whose hand, : 
Like the base Indian threw à pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe; -] I have restored 
Judian, from the elder quarto, as the genuine and 
more eligible reading. Mr. Pope thinks this was oc- 
casioned probably by tlie word tribe just after: I have 
many reasons to oppose this opinion. In the first 
place, the most ignorant Indian, I believe, is so far 
tha reverse of the dung-Hill- cock in the fable, as to 
knbw the estimation of a pearl beyond that of a barley- 


corn: so that, in that respect, the thought itself 
would not be just. Then, if our author had designed 
| 3 a 5 10 
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to reflect on the 7gnorance of the Indian without any 


farther reproach, he would have called him rude, and 


not basc. Again, I am persuaded, as my friend Mr. 
Warburton long ago observed, the phrase is not here 
literal, but metaphorical : and, by his pearl, our author 
very properly means a fine woman. But Mr. Pope 
objects farther to the reading Judian, because, to make 
sense of this, we must pre-suppose some particular 
story of a jew alluded to; which is much less ob- 
yious : but has Shakspere never done this but in this 


single instance? I am satisfied, in his Judian, he is 


alluding to Herod; who, in a fit of blind jealousy, 
threw away such a jewel of a wife as Mariamne was 
to him. What can be more parallel in circumstance, 
than the conduct of Herod and Othello? Nor was the 
story so little obvious as Mr. Pope seems to imagine: 
for, in the year 1613, the lady Elizabeth Carew pub- 
lihed a tragedy called MaRIAM, the Fair Queen of 
JewRY.' I shall only add, that our author might 
write Judian, or Judean (if that should be alleged as 
any objection), instead of Judæan, with the same licence 
and change of accent, as, in his Antony and Cleopatra, 
he shortens the second syllable of Euphrates in pro- 
nunciation: which was a liberty likewise taken by 
1 of whom our author was a studious imitator. 
TuSO BALD. 

Lie the FIRE Ind, ehrew a pearl away] The elder 
quarto reads Judian, and this is certainly right. And 
by the Judian is meant Herod, whose usage to Ma- 
namne is so apposite to the speaker's case, that a 
N ij more 
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more proper instance could not be thought of. Be. 
sides, he was the subject of a tragedy at that time, as 
appears from the words in Hamlet, where an ill 
player is A 

to out-herod Herod.” 


The a term of a pearl for a fine woman, * | 


so common as scarce to need examples. 
WARBURTON, 


I cannot join with the learned criticks in conceiving 


this passage to refer either to the ignorance of the na- 
tives of India, in respect of pearls, or the well-known 
story of Herod and Mariamne. The poet mightjust 
as fairly be supposed to have alluded to that of Jeph- 
thah and his daughter. 
Othello, in detestation of ah he had done, seem 
to compare himself to another person who had thrown 
away a ting of value, with some circumstances of the 
meanest villany, which the epithet base seems to imply 
in its general sense, though it is sometimes used only 
for lom or mean. The Indian could not properly be 


termed base in the former and most common sense, 


whose fault was ignorance, which brings its own ex- 
cuse with it; and the crime of Herod surely deserves 


a more aggravated distinction. For though in every 


crime, great as well as small, there is a degree of 
baseness, yet the furiis agrtatus amor, such as contri- 
buted to that ef Herod, seems to ask a stronger word 
to characterize it; as there was Sgirit at least in what 
he = though the spirit of a fiend, and the epithet 
base would better suit with petty larceny than royal 
gut, 
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guilt, Besides, the simile appears to me too apposite 
almost to be used on the occasion, and is little more 
tan bringing the fact into comparison with itself. 
Each through jealousy had destroyed an innocent wife, 
circumstances so parallel, as hardly to admit of that 
variety which we generally find in one allusion, which 
is meant to illustrate another, and at the same time to 
appear as more than a superfluous ornament. Neither 
do 1 believe the poet intended to make the present 
zimile coincide with all the circumstances of Othello's 
situation, but merely with the single act of having 
basely (as he himself terms it) destroyed that on which 
he ought to have set a greater value. As the pear! 
may bear a /iteral as well as a metaphorical sense, I 
would rather choose to take it in the literal one, and 
receive Mr. Pope's rejected explanation, pre-supposing 
me story , @ Few alluded to, which might be well 
understood at that time, though now perhaps for- 
gotten, or at least imperfectly remembered. I have 
read in some book, as ancient as the time of Shak. 
spere, the following tale; though, at present, I am 
unable either to recollect the title of the i or i Be 

author's name. | 
A Jew, who had been prisoner for many years in 
distant parts, brought with him, at his return to 
venice, a great number of pearls, which he offered 
on the change among the merchants, and (one alone 
excepted) disposed of them to his satisfaction. On 
this pearl, which. was the largest ever shewn at mar- 
ket, he had fixed an immoderate price, nor could be 
| N ij N 
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persuaded to make the least abatement. Many of the 
magnificos, as well as traders, offered him consi. 
derable sums for it; but he was resolute in his first 
demand. At last, after repeated and unsuccessful 
applications to individuals, he assembled the mer. 
chants of the city, by proclamation, to meet him on 
the Rialto, where he once more exposed it to sale on 
the former ternis, but to no purpose. After having 
expatiated, for the last time, on the singular beauty 
and value of it, he threw it suddenly into the sea be. 
fore them all. Though this anecdote may appear in- 
consistent with the avarice of a Jew, yet it sufficiently 
agrees with the spirit so remarkable at all times in the 
Scattered remains of that vindictive nation. 

Shakspere's seeming aversion to the Jews in general, 
and his constant desire to expose their auarice and base- 
ness as often as he had an opportunity, may serve to 
strengthen my supposition; and as that nation, in 
his time, and since, has not been famous for crimes 
daring and conspicuous, but has rather contented itself 
to thrive by the meaner and more successful arts of 
baseness, there seems to be a particular propriety in the 
epithet. When Falstaff is justifying himself in 
Henry IV. he adds, If what I have said be not true, 
J am a Jew, an Ebrew Jew,“ . e. one of the most 
suspected characters of the time. The liver of a 
Jew is an ingredient in the cauldron of Macbeth; and 
the vigilance for gain, which is described in Shylock, 
may afford us reason to suppose the poet was alluding 
to a story like that already quoted. 
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| Ricker than all his tribe, seems to point out the Jew 
again in a mercantile light; and may mean, that ie 
pearl was richer than all the gems to be found among @ set 
of men generally trading in them. Neither do I recollect 
that Othello mentions many things, but what he might 
fairly have been allowed to have had knowledge of in 
the course of his peregrinations. Of this kind are the 
similes of the Euxine sea flowing into the Propontick, 
and the Arabian trees dropping their gums. The rest 
of his speeches are more free from mythological and 
historical allusions, than almost any to be found in 
Shakspere, for he is never quite clear from them; 
though in the design of this character he seems to 
have meant it for one who had spent a greater part of 
his life in the field, than in the cultivation of any other 
knowledge than what would be of use to him in his 
military capacity. It should be observed, that most 
of the flourishes merely ornamental were added after 
the first edition; and this is not the only proof to be 
met with, that the poet in his alterations sometimes 
forgot his original plan. 

The metaphorical term of a pearl for a 1 woman, 
may, for aught I know, be very common; but in the 
instances Nr. Warburton has brought to prove it so, 
there are found circumstances that immediately she 
a woman to have been meant. bw, 71 in Trailus and 
Cressida © | 

« HER BED 18 INDIA, there SHE We a At 
© Why SHE is a N Whose a hath launch "y” 
&c. | 5 
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In Othello's speech we find no such leading expression; 
and are therefore at liberty, I * to take 88 pas- 
sage in its literal meaning. 

Either we are partial to discoveries which we make 
for ourselves, or the spirit of controversy is conta- 
gious; for it usually happens that each possessor of 


an ancient copy of our author is led to assert the supe- 


riority of all such readings as have not been exhibited 


in the notes, or received into the text of the last edi- 
tion. On this account, our present republication (and 


more especially in the celebrated plays) affords a 


greater number of these diversities than were ever be- 
fore obtruded on the publick. A time however may 
arrive, when a complete body of variations being 


printed, our readers may luxuriate in an ample feast 


of thats and whiches;" and thenceforward it may be 
prophesied, that all will unite in a wish that the se- 
lection had been made by an editor, rather than sub- 


mitted to their own labour and sagacity. 


- To this note should be subjoined Cas an apology Kot 
many others which may not be thought to bring con- 
viction with them] that the true sense of a passage | 
has frequently remained undetermined, till repeated 


experiments have been tried on it; when one com- 


mentator, making a proper use of the errors of ano- 
ther, has at last explained it to universal satisfaction. 


When mistakes have such effects, who would regret 
having been mistaken, or be sorry to prove the 
means of directing others, by that affinity which a 
wrong reading or inte pretation sometimes has to the 
right, though he has not been so lucky as to produce 
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at once authorities which could not be questioned, 

or ae to which nothing could be added? 
SrTEEVENSs. 

I abide by the old text, *< the base Judian. 

Shakspere seems to allude to Herod in the play of 


Mariamne 


I had but one ineetimable Jewel 

«« Yet I in suddaine choler cast it downe, - 

« And dasht it all to pieces. 
FARMER, 

Mr. Theobald is abies unfaithful in his account of 
the ancient copies. He says, he has restored Judean 
from the elder quarto; but both the quartos read— 
Indian, as does the second folio. Fudean is found only 
in the folio,” 1623. In the MS. of that age = is 
scarcely distinguishable from , and they who are 
conversant with the press well know, that if by ne- 
gligence a dot is omitted over i, a compositor always 
considers it as an e. Hence probably the mistake in 
the first folio. It is surely no trivial objection to the 
reading Judean, that there es no such word. The 
country is Judæa, or Judea, and the derivative must 
be Judẽan. For these reasons, I believe Indian to 
have been our author's word. is tribe perhaps does 
not refer either to Judean or Indian, but to the pearl: 
4 pearl richer than the whole class of pearls.” Hes for 
its is common in our author. 

Whether we understand pearl in its tr or 
figurative sence, I strongly incline to read Indian, 
because, I think, the pearl would naturally bring . 

peop 
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people of the East to Shakspere's mind; the con- 
nexion in his time being considered so strong, that a 
contemporary author has distinguished the inhabitants 
of India by an epithet founded on the circumstance of 
their abounding in pearls: 
« here the wn, . sun with his neighbour 
beams 
nh, r early light the Neale Indians.” 
Corbi a tragedy by T. Kyd, 1594, 
MarLoxs. 
544. Where a malignant and a turban'd Turi] I am 
told that it is immediate death for a Christian to strike 
a Turk in . Othello is boasting of his own 
audacity. | Axon. 
551. Killing elf 10 die upon a kiss.)] So, in the 
Second Part of Marlow's Tamburlaine, 1590: 
Vet let me kiss my lord before I dye, 
222 n let's me 1 2 weve: _— of my lord.“ 
© STEEVENS, 
£54. 0 Sale dog n The dogs of Spartan race 
were reckoned among those of the most fierce and 
Savage kind. HANMER. 
They are again mentioned in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ; 
«© When'in a wood of Crete they bay'd the * , 
«© With hounds of Sparta. nn 
560. Fo you, lord governor, | 
| Remains the censure of this hellish villain 3] 
Rymer, who had neither vigour of imagination to 


SL a poet, nor * of judgment to make a 


critick, 
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critick, as appears from his Edgar, and his Remarks on 
Shakspere, had yet just enough to play the buffoon 
and caviller. His criticism on the Poets of the last 
age, with only a mixture of trite remarks, transcribed 
from the French commentators on Aristotle, are one 
continued heap of ignorance. and insolence. Almost 
the only remark 'on Shakspere, -which, I think, de- 
serves an answer, is upon Iago's character, which he 
thus censures. To entertain the audience (says he) with 
something new and surprising, against sense ane 
nature, he would pass upon us a close, 3 False, 
ungratefulrascat, instead of an open-Hearted, Frank, plain- 
dealing soldier, a charatler constantly worn by them for 
come thousands of years in the world, This hath the 
appearance of sense, being founded on that rule of 
Nature and Aristotle, that each character should have 
manners convenient to the age, sex, and condition. 
AÆtatis cujusque notandi sunt tibi mores, &c. 
says Horace. But how has our critick applied it? 
According to this rule it is confessed, that a soldier 
Should be brave, generous, .and a man of honour, 
This is to be his dramatick characte? But either one 
or more of any order may be brought in. If only one, 
then the character of the order takes its denomination 
from the manners of that one. Had therefore the 
only soldier in this play been Iago, the rule had been 
transgressed, and Rymer's censure well founded: 
for then this eternal villain must have given the cha- 
racter of the soldiery; which had been unjust and 
w:natural. . But if a number of the Same order be re- 
presented, 
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presented, then the character of the order is taken 


from the manners of the majority; and this according 


to nature and common sense. Now in this play there 


are many of the order of the soldiery; and all, ex. 
cepting Iago, represented as open, generous, and 
brave. From these the soldier's character is to be 
taken; and not from Iago, who is brought as an ex- | 
ception to it: unless it be unnatural to suppose there 
could be an exception; or that a villain ever insi. 
nuated himself into that corps. And thus Shakspere 


stands clear of this impertinent criticism. 


561. —the censure] i. e. the sentence. STEEVENS.| 


TH E END. 
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